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UcEday  Jebruc.rj’  23,  1916. 

The  CoEUaittee  on  arrangenert  met  and  adopted  the  folloTiirig: 

(l!  The  husineas  meatings  ahoulS  he  hel3  Spiring  the  6a;’  an6  popular 
meetings  as  far  as  poaolhla  daring  the  evenings. 

(2)  That  the  following  oonmit+ee  ha  appointed: 

1.  On  Oooupation  and  Sur  vey  Mr.  Candor  and  Dr.  Pond. 

2.  On  Evangelization  Mr’.  Jarrett  and  Mr.  Allan 

3.  On  Christian  Eduoation  Mr,  lee,  Mias  Hunter,  Hiss  Cfcamhcrlain 

and  Miss  Morrow. 

4.  On  Christian  literature  Mr.  Allen,  Ir,  v'allaoe  and  Mr.  Stark, 

5.  On  the  Christian  Oturoh  on  the  Field  Drs.  T'allaoe  and  ilillor 

with  Mr,  Lillians  and  Mrs.  lee. 

6.  Christian  Loaderslip  The  same  comr.ittee, 

7.  On  the  Home  Base  Miss  Hodge,  Mrs.  Candor,  lira.  Pond,  Mrs. 

Douglass, 

Ordored  that  written  answers  ho  given  to  the  questlcnair,  he 
presented  h;’  the  oonnittee ,  and  all  papera  he  referred  to  the 
repootivo  Connittoos» 

Ordere’  that  Congress  should  open  on  Tuesday  morning  and  that 
the  hours  ho  from  8:30  A.M.  to  11  A.H.  and  from  3:30  to  five  P.L. 
Ordered  that  the  place  of  meeting  he  the  hoys'  school  huilding. 
Subjects  for  consideration. 

Tuesday  u.M.  Survey  and  Oaciipation 

"  ?.M.  Chriotian  Literature 

"  night  Evanger^zaticr, ,  local  brethren  invited 

V/ednesday  A.M.  The  Church  or  the  Field  and  Christian  Leadership 
"  P.H.  Christian  "ducatlon 

"  Ilight  Prayer  meeting  with  the  local  church 

Thursday  A.K.  Th.e  Home  Base 

Conference  Officers. 

Dr.  Miller,  Chairman 

Miss  M.  Eodge,  Vioo  Chairman  and  Editorial  Secy. 

Misc  Ghamherlain ,  Assistant, 

Mr.  Doiiglasa,  Heoerdirg  Secy, 

Mr,  Allen,  Sten, 

Hesolved  that  in  the  Conference  the  Oomr.ittee  he  granted  20 
minutes  and  the  speakers  limited  to  7  minutes;  that  in  the  morning 
meetings  ten  ninutec  he  devoted  to  devotional  exoercises  at  the  opening 
and  twenty  minutes  at  *ho  close  ,  and.  ir  ti.o  o,fterneoEi  meet  in  gs  ten 
minutes  at  tho  opening,  and  tho  meeting  to  close  with  prayer.  TIjc 
Chairman  to  appoint  tho  leaders. 


(Signed)  T.  E.  Gander 
Ghai  man 
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Tueeday  Jebruarj  29,  1916, 

Mornlcg  Session,  Devotional  service  vms  led  by  Mr,  Jarrett. 

'.ir .  Candor  Chairman  of  the  Eieoutive  Comrittee  read  the  report  of  this 
cninin.  on  program  and  officers  for  the  Congress.  (See  appendix) 

The  report  of  the  oomm.  on  Occupation  and  Survey  was  read  by  Mr, 
Cacdor  the  Chairman  of  the  Comm,  (See  appendix) 

Mr.  Allen  read  a  oommunioation  from  Dr.  Paul  de  Sohmeintz  con¬ 
cerning  Occupation  end  Survey  in  Brit  iah  and  Dutch  Cuiana(See  appendix) 

Ur.  Pond  read  a  report  of  Occupation  and  Survey  in  Venezuela, 

(See  appendix) 

DiaousBicn  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Stark  requested  ihat  in  the  report  of  tb.e  oomm.  be  included 
the  work  of  the  colporteurs  of  the  British  exd  Foreign  and  also  the 
Amerioan  Bible  Societies  in  these  countries. 

Upon  motion  Mr^  Lee .Miss  Punter  ord  Mr.  Uarrett  were  appointed 
to  name  and  invite  ColombiaB  brethren  and  sisters  to  sit  as  members 
of  this  congress. 

Mr.  Stark  requested  that  something  be  told  of  the  work  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  natives. 

Miss  Hunter  reported  on  tho  work  of  two  young  ladies  former  pupils 
of  the  Girls  School  in  Barranquilla,  now  in  employ  of  the  Earrarqullla 
Station  conducting  a  school  and  doing  evangelistdc  vc  rk  in  Cartegena. 

She  also  reported  or.  the  school  being,  conducted  along  evargelioal  lines 
here  in  B/quilla  by  sisters  of  these  8£«e  girls  who  are  former  pupils 
of  tho  Girls  School.  She  also  reported  on  the  Hvangclioal  School  being 
oenduoted  by  cr other,  former  pupil  of  the  sohocl  Miss  Ceeelia  King. 

Mr.  Warren  reported  on  the  exoellert  wcrl'.  being  done  by  St. 
Aranguran  at  San  Loren zc  ,  and  tho  work  of  Sn.  ITovarrc  in  the  department 
of  Antioohia.  ' 

■  Ur,  Allen  spoke  of  groups  of  men  in  various  places  wl o  thru  the 
influence  of  the  Cclcmbiar  Mission  Monthy  "SI  Svangelista  Cristiano" 
hay©  left  the  Honan  Catholie  Church  and  gathered  arcund  themselves 
their  families  and  groups  of  sincere  believers  anxious  for  more  light, 

Sn .  Antonio  Hedpndo  Spoke  of  how  one  jimericar  Missionary  may  oooupy 
a  large  territerj’  like  the  3inu  region.  This  he  nay  do  by  employing 
Colombian  teachers  wl.cm  he  himself  trains  to  teach  tie  primary  elements 
of  the  Gospel  and  reoAlng,  writing  and  simple  arithmatio,  vjho  are  able 
to  conduct  schools  somewhat  self-supporting  at  many  points  w)iich  may 
be  visited  regularly  by  the  missionary  and  churches  built  up.  Thus  the 
American  UiseticnarloB  have  made  a  great  mista]'©  in  Colombia  by  putting 
so  much  in  the  large  cities  where  there  are  many  schools  in  cempetiticn 
with  ours  and  falling  to  bring  tl:  o  light  to  the  great  numbers  living 
districts  where  there  are  no  schools  or  oi.urches  and  tl.e  people  have 
no  opportunities.  Ho  stated  however  that  cur  Mission  colleges  in  the  e^ 
cities  roitJ'.'t  be  used  to  train  Colombian  teachers  and  proachors. 

Afternoon  Session 

Devotional  service  was  led  by  Mr. 

Sritchet, 

The  report  of  the  Committeo  on  Christian  Literature  was  rendered 
by  the  chairman  Ur.  Allen  ,  who  read  in  oorhection  wtiith  his  report 
a  paper  written  an  the  subject  by  Ur.  3.  C.  Austin  of  Bogota, 

Discussion  of  the  report. 

The  following  tool:  part  in  the. discussion ; 

Dr.  V'allaco  spoke  to  tho  effoot  that  tracts  for  Colcmbiej’s  should  he 
written  by  Cclonbiars.  Those  wt.c  write  tracts  should  submit  to  have- 
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lug  tbeir  prodTictions  altered  for  tl^e  comrricr  good,  likevJisu  those  who 
write  for  tho  niasior  periodical.  The  raissior  force  shciild  he  so  dis- 
TBibuted  that  some  can  devote  themselves  exolusively  for  certain  period'-' 
to  definate  literary  produotion. 

Pond  T/as  of  tne  opinion  th.at  v;e  can  raise  up  able  writers 
by  selecting  certain  members  of  our  churches  and  training  them  for  this 
wo  rk ,  o  - 

We  should  cultivate  the  secular  press.  Vq  should  also  have  one 
religious  paper  for  the  mission  and  circulate  it  widely  gratis.  We  need 
much  other  literature  also,  tracts  are  rot  sufficient.  V'e  need  infor¬ 
ming  literature. 

Uot  only  are  more  than  75  o/o  of  the  people  illiterate  but  those 
who  can  read  do  not  care  to  do  sc.  Reading  oirclos  should  be  formed  in 
different  neighborhoods  and  qualified  persons  tauc^.t  to  road  well  sel¬ 
ected  literature  to  tho  little  groups  that  oar.  easily  be  gathered 
together. 

Mr.  Stark  spoke  as  follows;  Protestants  have  always  been  the 
people  of  The  Book,  and  o^lr  converts  will  bo  the  same  if  they  are  realhj- 
converted.  But  many  kinds  of  helpful  literature  are  urgently  needed. 

For  example;  A  one  vcl\ime  Bible  Commenterj',  Devotional  bocks  for  deep¬ 
ening  the  Christian  life,  Christian  Biography,  Church  Fistory,  A  month¬ 
ly  review  dealing  with  the  Christian  life,  Figh  Class  fiction  , Strong 
Christian  evidence  books  etc.  All  siich  bocks  should  be  written  from 
the  local  or  South  American  standpoint, 

Mr.  Candor  made  an,  inspiring  address  to  the  effect  that  to  touch 
the  spirit  of  a  man  dod  uses  the  spirit  of  a  man  by  personal  contact 
but  wa  need  the  printed  page  to  remove  many  difficulties  of  the  mind- 
rocks  from  the  path  to  Jesus  and  rooks  from  the  path  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  Colombian  should  be  mc»e  capable  tk  an  foreigners  of  producing 
the  kind  of  literature  wa  need  for  these  two  purposes. 

Mr.  lee.'  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  developing  in  the  children 
and  young  people  the  desire  to  read,  and  how  to  meet  it.  Since  children 
peeferr  to  play  reading  to  them  is  liable  tc  seem  like  a  pennaroo,  but 
we  must  carefully  cultivate  and  stimulate  any  signs  of  awakening  inter¬ 
est,  To  this  end  pictures  with  short  stories  following  are  holpful. 

Sn .  Coll  gave  voice  tc  tho  opinion  that  we  should  develop  in  the 
yrung  people  of  cur  schools  the  ability  tc  write  well  and  train  some 
of  them  to  produce  tho  things  vie  most  need,  Tc  make  cur  literature  ard 
tho  Bible  Imovm  to  the  people  we  will  find  it  necessary  tc  have  an 
evangelical  school  in  every "puehloV  As  long  as  tho  missionaries  live  in 
the  cities  and  do  not  do  itinerating  work  the  pmeblcos  rill  remain 
ignorant  and  our  literaturo  will  count  for  little. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Douglass  said  that  he  had  observed  that  in  tho 
P^s^los  many  who  do  read  do  sc  with  great  difficulty  and  have  a  very 
limited  vocabulary.  We  should  have  tc  interest  them  in  literature 
vtioh  is  simple,  attractive  and  illumiratirg,  and  at  a  ohoa.p  price. 

We  should  increase  cur  tract  distributing  activities,  but  more  useful 
than  tracts  would  be  a  simple  manual  or  guide  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  which  would  bring  o\it  the  vital  elements  of  Bvangelical 
Christianity, 

Sn.Eornan  Moury  assured  Congress  that  if  efficient  writers 
from^?,  among  the  Colombian  Christians  were  needed  it  was  possible  tc 
raise  them  up  for  nothing  is  impossible  with  Sod.  Tho  it  is  true  that 
sc  any  do  not  raad  ,  yet  he  said  that  the  proper  literature  wcxild  be 
exceedingly  efficacious,  Centinueing  he  said,"  The  people  in  tho  pueb¬ 
los  are  not  like  the  people  in  the  big  cities  who  come  into  contact 
with  commercial  men.  In  the  pueblos  we  like  the  foreigner  and  if  you 
would  go  to  the  pueblos  you  would  receive  a  great  welcome,  but  you 
do  not  go  to  the  pueblos.  The  people  are  simpler  and  more  receptive 
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than  here  tn  the  city  anfi  the  same  efforts  e::ert03  in  the  puehloa 
would  produce  from  ten  to  one  hundred  times  the  fruit  it  dees  in  the 
city. 

Miss  Margaret  Eodge  read  the  suggestions  in  appendix:  C  of  Comm, 
IV,  of  the  Panama  Congress,  The  general  opinion  was  that  anything  done 
along  the  line  outlined  there  would  fill  a  great  meet  here,  particular¬ 
ly  the  young  peoples  magazine,  hut  in  seme  of  the  details  it  seemed 
that  many  alterations  woxad  he  necessary. 

Dr,  Wallace  suggested  that  .it  might  he  very  helpful  if  the 
Congress  suggested  alterations  at  these  points. 

Miss  Podge  tcld  how  in  China  a  Mission  learned  how  to  utilize 
in  a  magazine  for  young  people  the  native  talent  of  the  church  members 
and  the  young  people  in  the  schools. 

Dr,  Miller  asked  the  question”  Would  local  papers  he  willing 
to  print  such  articles  as  the  missionaries  would  care  to  circulate, 
reasonably  or  even  at  advertizing  rates. 

Dr,  Pond  in  answer  to  this  said  that  in  Venezuela  many  of  the 
best  papers  and  even  the  magaznes  would  print  ary  articles  provided  they 
are  auhsidizad, 

Mr.  Warren  answered  that  in  Bogata  most  all  of  the  papers  would 
print  Protestant  articles  on  relegion  at  from  §10  to  30  a  colur.n  and 
sometimes  when  the  articles  are  such  as  will  interest  the  readers 
they  will  print  them  free. 

Bov.  A.  M,  Allan  speaking  of  Bogota  said  that  he  oan  get  all  the 
space  he  wants  free  in  many  of  tha  papers  for  articles  on  temperance , 
religious  controversy,  and  history  of  the  reformation.  Pe  spoke  of  one 
paper  which  had.  printed  at  least  one  hundred  columns  ard  another  at 
least  twenty-five.  If  he  was  free  ho  could  devote  himself  emolusivoly 
to  this  lino  of  work. 

Dr.  Wallace  emphasised  the  impcrtance  of  oultlvatirg  the  secular 
press  because  it  reaches  people  who  do  not  read  our  denominational 
papers.  "I  was  told  in  Memioo  'Eow  is  it  that  you  preaoljers  spend  so 
much  time  in  preparing  a  sermon  for  about  si:zty  people  and  grudge  the 
few  minutes  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  press  and  thus  make  it 
roach  a  vastly  larger  audionoe. 

Miss  Hunter  spoke  of  the  great  need  for  Christian  stories  for 
children.  She  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  nothing  influenced  cur  childhood 
just  like  the  beautiful  Christian  stories  we  read.  There  seems  tc  be 
nothing  or  very  little  that  rie  oan  get  in  Spanish  which  is  satisfactory. 
The  session  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Dr,  Hiller, 

Wednesday  March  1,  1916 

Morning  Session. 

Devotional  serrioe  was  led  by  Mr,  V’arren. 

Dr.  Wallace  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tie  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  Leadership,  (See  appendi?:) 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Lee  was  read  cn  the  subject,  (See  appendix) 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  this  paper  be  included  in  the  rerort 
of  the  Congress, 

Dr.  Pond  read  a  most  interesting  report  on  the  Church  in  Venez. 
and  Christian  Leadership,  (See  appendix)  Ee  afterwards  spoke  cf  his 
Venezuelan  pastor  whom  he  has  trained  by  six  years  of  personal  attention 
which  meant  giving  at  least  two  hours  a  day  tc  hearing  a  class  one 
one.  This  young  man  has  now  opened  up  a  new  center  in  Caracas  and  is 
doing  well,  Mr.  Pond  now  has  more  young  men  in  training.  Ee  has  asked 
to  receive  help  from  the  Board  for  the  support  of  these  young  men 
while  studying-  tha  church  in  Caracas  will  supply  the  apartments, 

Hev.  J.  L,  Jarrett  told  of  training  a  Oolombian  helper  wb,o  when 
he  came  to  him  did  not  toow  how  to  read  or  write,  Ee  cam  tc  right 


school  Md  oortirued  at  his  'vork  durics  the  day.  Ee  -preaches  rep-- 
larly  mher  hr.  Jarrett  is  away  ard  teaches  the  risht-sohccl, 

Jr  spoke  of  the  fact  that  to  have  the  yowg  mer 

possibirtralplrgr  '  ''■  ^  tine  is  the  best 

Rev.  C.  S.  V/illians  spoke  epfcrcirg  this  poirt. 

Mr.  Warren  said  when  we  plant  we  ou^h-t  to  keep  on  watering 
until  our  charge  is  strong  enough  to  live  without  our  aid.  Ee  gave  as 

san  Lorenzo,  near  Bogota.  Our  evangelists  are  t 
be  found  in  school  and  in  cur  sundaji  schools  if  we  Icbiik  for  then. 

Sta.  Olga  Aoheman  read  a  paper  saying  that  it  would  be  well  i-f 
y.e  school  toaoherc  would  do  more  evangelistic  work.  But  that  they  icc] 
for  the  missionaries  to  taka  the  lead  in  this  matter  ar-d  show  them  how 
to  do  It.  She  said  that  the  teachers  desire  to  dc  this  work  hut  dc  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it. 

gave  several  ezamfiles  from  his  emperionce  proving 
that  men  trained  in  Colporteur  work  make  good  pasters. 

Dr.  Wallace  cautioned  the  missionaries  to  take  care  tc  build 
solidly  and  not  plant  a  little  work  with  a  oongregaticr  and  t^on 
abandon  then.  We  must  radiate  out  in  all  directions  tc  investigate  but 
when  we  plant  our  foot  we  must  plant  it  tc  stay.  In  training  the 
native  workers  we  must  plan  tc  make  our  schools  that  are  already 
established  do  the  work. 


V/ednesday  ofterr.ocn  sessicr.  Devcticral  service  led  by  Mr.Stark, 

...  report  of  the  Conr.lttee  on  Cliristis-E  ''l^iioaticr  was  rea(3  Isy 

kias  Eucter.  (See  apperair.) 

Disousaion. 

Mr.  iee  said  that  no  missionary  was  losing  his  tine  who  is  workir.e: 
alone  educational  lines  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  relate  all  of 
the  schccl  activities  to  tl.e  scriptures.  He  spoke  of  the  sohc'alas  a 
most  ezoelunt  means  of  renevins  prejudice. 

Miss  korrew  gave  her  opinion  that  even  if  ti.e  pupils  never  became 
churcl:  r.onbers ,  ii  vjas  a  tnictake  to  cocsidcr  tbo  vjork  dcrc  for 

then  as  being  lost. 

An  animated  disciiosion  ,  in  which  many  took  part,  revealed  consensus 
of  opinion,  that  if  our  sohccls  are  to  bo  thorctighly  effective  they 
should  bo  more  evangelistic. 

our  features  brought  out  were  1.  The  financial  support  of  the  school 
must  always  be  a  conditioning  element  to  be  reckoned  with.  2.  The 
weakest  point  in  cur  school  work  is  that  the  valuable  points  of  contact 
there  afforded  are  not  followed  up. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Jarrett  said  that  the  government  schools  in  his  district 
could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  children  because  they  esmeoted 
the  children  to  ocno  with  shoes  on. 

Rev  T.  H.  Candor  road  a  list  of  eaielfect  suggestions  on  "How  to 
iiiake  our  sohccls  moro^  effective". 

Miss  M.  Hodge  read  a  most  ecoollent  paper  written  by  Mrs.  Robt.  Star! 
of  Chile.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  what  was  there  written  applied  to 
Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Miss  Olga  Ackerman  insisted  that  Bible  teaching  should  be  made  more 
interesting  and  more  real  because  of  the  permenarce  of  the  impression 
made  in  youth.  She  said  that  the  missionary  ladies  sl.culd  visit  more 
in  the  hones  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  disoussicr  the  importance  of  the  weekly  teachers  meeting 
was  made  oloar. 

Dr.  Hillaoe  said  that  in  his  travels  ho  lad  met  many  pupils  of  our 
Colombian  schools,  and  felt  sure  that  their  influence  was  treraendous , 

Mrs.  Candor  advocated  the  procuring  of  scl.olarships  for  worthy  but 
poor  girls. 

Mr,  Harren  showed  on  the  map  the  remote  places  from  which  some  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  in  Bogata  are  drawn* 

Dr,  Miller  maintained  that  a.ll  the  teaohehs  in  our  schools  should 
stand  for  definite  Christian  life  and  work,  and  tint  any  other  kind  of 
teachers  would  do  more  harm  tha.n  good. 

Miss  Hunter  advocated  the  formation  of  a  Hormal  School  and  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  tho  effeoleroy  of  her  Colombian  teaohors, 

Mr  Warren  showed  how  in  Bogota  it  was  absolutely  impcssiblo,  with 
the  limited  appropriations  received  to  pay  for  the  right  of  teachers 
or  complete  with  other  sohccls  of  a  superior  (quality. 

Rev.  T.E.  Candor  made  it  plain  that  eduoatlcnal  work  in  Bogota  must 
be  quite  different  from  that  in  Barranquilla.  A  secondary  schccl,  which 
like  ours  cannot  enter  into  official  relation  with  the  University 
because  it  is  non-Cathollc ,  has  a  tremendous  handicap  in  Bogota,  whereas 
in  B-/quilla  we  prepare  boys  to  enter  directly  into  commercial  life. 

Dr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  while  a  normal  school  would,  produce 
good  teachers  and  a  I'igh  School  good  business  non,  neither  would  solve 
for  us  tho  more  pressing  qiiestion  of  getting  native  pastors. 
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erplaiced  that  the  graauates  of  a  prctestaat 
Dcroal  school  7;cuia  net  he  eligible  for  pcsiticcs  in  the  aoven-nent 
Schools,  as  these  are  controlea  hy  the  state  clairch, 

The  aiscuECicn  vfhich  fcllcweS  aisolcsea  the  fact  v7hile  there  is 
liberty  in  Golcnbia  to  open  iraeperSert  schccls  the  mission  v;cuia  have 
tc  iirr*rce  them. 

,  ,  Session  olosea  with  prayer  lea  by  Dr.  Eiilor. 

Thuroaay  March  2,  1916. 

I-°hDing  Session,  Doroticnal  Serrieo  lea  by  Dr,  Pena. 

Mrs.  Cana  or  reaa  the  report  of  rhe  oomnittee  on  th.e  Fome  Base. 

(See  apnecai:^) 

Mrs.  Pena  showca  that  apart  from  the  prayers  ana  interest  of  the 
home  Base  more  foreign  missionaries  are  urgently  necaea  in  Venezuela, 
ihe  ^oreign  missicnarj'  can  train  si::  evangeliots  with  the  same  mate-irl 
as  he  prepares  for  his  class  of  one. 

P.ew,  C.S,  f/illiams  spoke  of  an  opportunity  which  he  knows  of  fer 
a  ycung  laay  to  act  as  governess  ana  have  about  half  of  her  tire*freo 
icr  t-issacr  Tcrh,  Mr.  \.'illiar.s  lamented  tl  at  cwt  ordained  men 

home  tc  combat  cur  two  great  forces  which  are  the 
Cathclio_/ana  the  free  thought  .  Fc  showeo  hov.’  wo  often  fail  to  uraer- 
stara  What  Cathcllcisn  really  is  ara  are  poorly  e.^uippea  tc  face  the 
onslaught  of  soeptioal  philcsnchies .  Fe  saia  he  wouia  wil'irgl'"  have 
exchanged  his  last  year  in  Fobrew  for  special  help  alung  the  sc" lines . 

Ee  emphasizec  the  need  of  a  krewleage  of  hygiene  ara  physical  culture. 

V.  omen  ou.ght  tc  jU'.cw  all  t}  at  pretains  to  the  home  ana  tl  e  care  of 
ohiiaren, 

^.r.  C.-:..  ’  arren  saia  that  only  the  Holy  Spirit  couia  convert  the 
agncstio. 

Various  missicraries  shewea  how  in  their  own  case  their  Bcara  ha3 
not  approvea  of  their  taking  a  post-seminary  course,  althc  they  were  ihoi 
willing  to  do  so  and  have  sinoe  regretted  that  they  were  not  perrdtted 
to  do  sc. 

Dr,  Miller  said  that  we  should  write  to  the  religious  papers  at 
hone  in  an  interesting  way,  without  preaching,  as  tie  ministers  will  tak. 
care  of  that,"v.Tiye  us  the  facts",  he  said  "the  good  an  the  bad  told 
ir  a  pictorial  narner*” 

Mr,  G,  Britchet  said  that  ever  at  home  a  minister  was  nut  prepared 
ID  Seminary  tc  combat  theosophy  and  various  'isms'  he  would  me  o'-  in  a 
home  pastorate, 

■u  said  tl  at  in  qpeal:irg  to  heme  dhurch.es  missionaries 

should ,' Gpeax  the  truth  in  love",  loss  than  the  truth,  would  not  provide 
he  stimulus  that  the  ohurchea  need  ,  but  only  love  would  give  aisoresu' 
sicnand  create  a  sympathetic  atmosphere, 

Eov  J.  1.  Jarrett  remarked  that  men  af  strong  physique  acmetines 
break  down  in  the  tropics  while  others  who  had  been  rejected  foe  such 
work  sometimes,  by  dint  of  special  care  catisfactoriall'"  become 
aclimated,  tx  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  the  missionary  with 
better  cquapjSmcrt, 

Further  diacussicn  revealed  the  fact  that  these  missionaries  who 
have  done  pastoral  vxrk  at  home  had  profited  immensly  by  it,  Ehe*' 
admitted  however  tl  at  tn.e  fear  of  th.e  Boards  that  student  volunteers 
might  thus  be  sidc-traoked  was  well  feurded, 

Sn,  Antonio  Hedondo  gave  a  remarkably  vivid  description  of  a 
journey  he  had  maife  in  a  small  launch,  tc  the  head-waters  of  th.e  Situ 
rirer,  Fe  desoribed  the  passing  of  a  large  canoe  full  of  Indians  in 
primative  dress  and  with  their  faces  gaily  painted.  Eo  said  that  even 
there  he  has  met  Amcrioan  gold  hunters. 
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Saturday  Llaroh  4,  1916. 

Devotloral  service  vas  led  by  Dr.Wallac* 

The  fir.diincs  of  the  fcllCTJirig  ootnmittees  v;ere  read  and  apnrcved 
by  the  Ccncress, 

Survey  and  Occupation 

For  Colombia  Hev.  T.  H,  Candor  (appendix) 

Per  Venezueal  Dr,  Pond  (appendix) 

Christian  F.ducation  Hiss  Punter  (appendix) 

Evangolizaticr  Hev,  J.  L,  Jarrett  (appendlix) 

Christian  literature  Rev,  A.  U,  Allen  (apoendix) 

The  Christian  Church  on  the  Field 

and  Christian  Leadership  Dr,  V-'allaoe  (appendix) 

The  Home  Base  Mrs,  Candor  (appendix) 

It  ?;as  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  ■ 

Hodge  and  Dr,  Miller  be  enpouered  by  this  oorgreas  to  draw  cut  of 
Mrs,  Starks  paper  material  pertaining  to  womens  work  in  Colombia  and 
VenesuelA  and  incleide  this  in  the  findings  of  this  congress , 

It  was  moved  and.  ur.anamously  carried  that  a  sincere  vote  cf  thanks 
be  given  tc  Captain  Reneviski  for  his  kindness  in  giving  to  the  oon.gresS 
the  delightful  trip  on  the  Magdoleno  this  morning  in  his  geed  launch 
"El  Providencia" 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  vote  cf  thanks  be  tendered  tc 
these  who  had  come  so  far  tc  attend  this  Conference  lending  to  the  ‘ 
Colombia  Uisolcn  the  inspiration  of  their  presence  and  their  aid  in 
discussing  its  prohlemc. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  hy  tho  delegates  visiting  Barranquilla 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  these  who  have  so  hespitahly  er  tortained 
during  the  Congress. 

It  was  moved  and  unaramcusly  carried  thiat  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  to  the  Beard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliuroh 
U.S.A,  fer  their  part  in  making  this  Congress  possible  and  tc  all  thfise 
who  have  aided  to  this  end. 


The  clcsirg  devotional  services  were  led  hy  Dr, 

Miller, 

Copies  of  these  findings  were  .given  or  sent  to  Kiss  Hodge  VTcmans' 
Board  Philadelphia,  llo  copies  are  to  be  found  hero,  of  those,  or  of 
papers  read,  except  mine. 


(Signed)  T.  E.  Gander 
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POPUIAH  lS3TIi:(?S. 


Monday  Evening. 

of  this  meetlnc  ras  tc  give  to  the  people  of 

of  the^eiirai'^  Congress  and  to  erplain  to  object 

=  «  1®  conference  xn  Barranciuilla,  The  fcllcFirp  delegates 

spohe:  Dr.  Pond,  Mr.  Williamo,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Stark,  Misf  Eodgf? 

Tuesday  Evening. 

na-,.  TOO  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  cuestion-  "Eom 

may  we  best  discover  and  utilize  the  evangelistic  gift  in  men!?" 

ting  bovs’to'^+hi^^a®^®^-"'’  “®°essity  of  approaching  and  stimula- 

ttif  gift  Xt  fhe  ^  f  by  constant  prayer  discover  those  with 

experienced  person  to  develop 

him,  send  him  out  with  Bibles  and  encourage  him  on  his  return.  Thus^a 
Seminarj-  training  woiad  not  be  necessary  and  every  pastor 
might  have  from  oij^t  to  ten  men  working  under  his  suporvisicL 
of  the  Rodriguez  de  Forerc  said  that  apart  from  the  work 

Spirit  in  a  nan,  he  needs  study;  for  a  preacher,  unlike  a 
,  may  acquire  tho  F©  must  feel  arjc*  aT^rireciate  t^e  t’mtl  cf 

his  message  and  the  great  desire  to  preach  that' truth. 

Manuel  Coll  emphasized  interoesscrj'  prayer  as  a  means 
to  find  men  apt  and  efficient  that  God  may  use  them  in  this  work! 

+1  1,-!^  Rafael  Bcrelli  told  how  Christ  saw  the  gift  in  men  and  said 

0°  in  men  as  prospect- 

rs  seel-  for  t.,e  signs  of  gold,  V'illingneas  to  givo  up  al"'  wren®  and 
to  consecrate  the  whole  life  to  Christ  and  the  habit  of  wraycrafe 
signs  we  may  detect.  Then  toaoh  them  not  with  profound  ■educe nc^  but 

whefl:  sai^^-fo^!""""’  -  cTris^d\d 

thn  spc^tc  of  the  diffiovaty  cf  approaching 

tho  rich  for  they  are  toe  occupied  T.'ith  their  won  interestsf 

takes  a  woman  or  an  angel  to 
ccnve.t  tho^  rich,  love  opens  the  door  of  all  the  poor" 

tVfl  spoke  of  three  important  ch.araeteri sties  of 

^10  evangelist,  (l)The  natural  gift  of  explaining,  (2)  Patience  with 

tte  Foly°3pirit''^"(%?®°^^®’  frailty  and  the  need  of 

B  ^  spirit,  (3)  Persereranoe  in  the  presentation  until  urdors+end- 
ing  comes.  Preachers  should  secure  a  popularity,  divestir-  htoself 
of  pride  and  fUled  with  humdlity,  simplicity  and  live. 

B-e  1  closed  the  meeting  with  a  few  words  on  the  neces¬ 

sity  of  dll  working  and  working  together, 

Wednesday  evening  the  congress  joined  in  a  prayer  meeting  with  the 
monbers  of  the  Barranc^uilla  Church, 

Friday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was  for  the  English  speaking  people 
and  Dry^-allaoe!  speakers  were  Dr.  Miller.  Miss  Margaret  Fcdg^ 
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March  8,  1916._. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN 
WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

BY  Q.  B.  WINTON. 

This  meeting,  held  in  Panama, 
February  10-20,  was  called  a  con¬ 
gress  because  in  Spanish  the  word 
“conference”  (conferencla)  does  not 
convey  primarily  the  idea  of  a  gath¬ 
ering,  but  of  a  public  address. 
There  was  a  ceiTain  appropriate¬ 
ness  in  the  word  “congress”  (a  com¬ 
ing  together)  even  in  English, 
though  the  word  is  one  which  has' 


This  was  done  first  by  means  of 
eight  commission  reports  which  had 
been  prepared  befor^and  and  print¬ 
ed  in  tentative  proof  form.  The 
holding  of  such  a  meeting  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  success  of  the  World 
Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1910 
and  by  tlie  fact  tliat  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  all  discussion  of  missions  in 
Catholic  lands  was  omitted.  This 
was  in  deference  to  the  desires  of 
the  Anglican  Church  people,  some 
of  whom  object  to  such  missions. 
Preparation  for  the  Congress  was 
made  possible  by  the  existence  of 
an  interdenominational  Committee 

J^o.ue  teCnicU  in  its  ™ean.  ^ 

It  was,  in.  fact,  a  great  .ati.erinJ  Missfon^rorrL“o, 

^  ^^^”.‘;‘'‘)Cnited  States  and  Canada,  a  body 

| which,  made  up  mostly  of  the  mis- 
Indian  Islands  sionary  secretaries  of  the  various 
+f  hup  territory,  boards,  has  been  in  existence  and 
^  ajoi  part  of  the  TV  estern  Hem-  holding  annual  meetings  for  about 

fifteen  years.  Bishop  Lambuth, 
then  missionary  secretary  of  our 
own  Church,  had  a  hand  in  organ¬ 
izing  it. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America,  of  which  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Speer  is  chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  boards 
concerned,  took  all  preliminary 
steps  for  holding  the  Congress. 
Eight  commissions,  made  up  of 
twenty  or  more  members  each,  were 
appointed  to  report  on  various  mat 
ters  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
The  subjects  assigned  them  were 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  “Survey  and  Occu¬ 
pation,”  (2)  “Message  and  Method,” 
(3)  “Education,”  (1)  “Literature, 
(5)  “Woman’s  Work,”  (0)  “The 
Church  on  the  Field,”  (7)  “The 
Home  Base,”  (8)  “Cooperation.” 
The  chairmau.ship  of  two  of  the 
eight  commissions  fell  to  our 
Church :  Miss  Belle  Bennett  headed 
the  Commission  on  Woman’s  Work, 
and  Prof.  Andr6s  Osiina  that  on 
Literature. 

The  eight  working  days  of  the 
Congress  were  given  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  commission  reports, 
with  sessions  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  At  night  there  were  public 
meetings  with  addresses  on  germane 
themes.  The  Congress  held  its 
meetings  in  the  ballroom  of  tlie 
Trivoli  Hotel.  This  hotel  stands 
on  the  crown  of  a  little  hill,  just 
over  the  line  from  the  city  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  within  the  Canal  Zone.  It 
looks  out  eastward  over  the  edge 
of  the  old  city,  across  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  Although  it  is  on  the 
west  coast,  Panama  faces^eastward, 
and  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  Pacific. 
This  is  due  to  the  gooseneck  form 
of  the  isthmus  at  this  poiut.  The 
canal  itself,  running  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific  waters,  has  a  southeast¬ 
erly  course. 

Most  of  the  delegates  had  rooms 
in  the  hotel.  Some  were  lodged  in 
private  homes  that  had  been  opened 
in  Ancon  and  Balboa,  twin  towns 
within  the  Zone,  lying  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  big  hill  that  looks  out 
over  Panama  to  the  sea.  Balboa  is 
to  be  in  future  the  administration 
headquarters  of  the  Zone,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  handsome  new  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  is  a  center  for  a 
beautiful  new  town. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  to 
have  the  printed  report  presented 
and  reviewed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  or  by  some  member 
of  it  representing  him.  Then  it 
was  discussed,  or  the  topic  it  in¬ 
troduced  was  taken  up,  by  volun¬ 
teer  speakers,  each  limited  rigidly 
to  seven  minutes  of  time.  All  of 


,-isphere,  with  a  population  of  about 
05,000,000.  It  is  called  “Latiu”  be- 
cau.se  it  was  colonized  by  the  peo- 
ple-of  SoutheiTi  Eurojic,  and  its  two 
official  languages,  Spanislx  and  Por¬ 
tuguese,  are  twin  sisters,  daughters 
of  classic  Latiu.  Of  the  sixty-five 
millions  of  people  it  is  true  that 
_  fifteen  millions  or  more  of  Indians 
still  speak  their  aboriginal  dialects. 
These  native  languages,  however, 
have  no  oflicial  recognition  or  sta¬ 
tus,  the  policy  of  the  several  gov¬ 
ernments  being  to  teach  only  the 
official  language.  Of  the  two,  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  more  widely  used,  Portu¬ 
guese  being  confined  to  one  great 
republic,  Brazil.  This  circumstance, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  due 
to  a  papal  decree  issued  soon  after 
America  was  discovered.  The  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Portuguese  aud 
Spanish  monarchs  was  growing 
warm  over  their  rights  in  the  lauds 
that  were  being  discovered  by  their 
adventurous  subjects.  Nobody  then 
(1495-1500)  had  any  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  world.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  thought  of  as  a  group  of 
islands.  So  the  pope  designated  an 
imaginary  line  running  north  and 
south  so  many  miles  west  of ‘the 
Azores,  and  assigned  all  land,  dis¬ 
covered  or  to  be  discovered  on  the 
east  of  it  to  Portugal,  and  all  on 
the  west  to  Spain.  The  document 
he  issued  is  a  curious  one.  It  is 
virtually  a  deed,  in  which  as  vice¬ 
gerent  of  heaven,  assuming  unques¬ 
tioned  sovereignty  over  all  unknown 
lands  and  people,  he  made  title  of 
the  same,  specifically  including  the 
people,  to  his  sons  the  “most  Chris¬ 
tian^  monarchs”  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  This  gave  the  projecting 
coast  of  what  is  now  Brazil  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  remainder  of  Latin 
America  to  Spain. 

The  Congress  was  made  up  of 
about  three  hundred  delegates  and 
official  visitors  from  abroad,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
local  members,  residents  chiefly  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Of  the  visiting 
members,  about  half  came  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe; 
the  other  half  from  Latin  America. 
Of  the  latter,  somewhat  less  than 
half  were  native  workers,  the  rest 
missionaries.  Of  the  missionaries, 
secretaries,  etc.,  there  were  present 
representatives  of  twenty-one  mis¬ 
sion  agencies,  a  few  of  them  inde¬ 
pendent  or  interdenominational.  I 
did  not  learn  the  exact  number  of 
Churches  represented. 

The  Congress  was  purely  for  dis¬ 
cussion  aud  study.  It  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  matters  otherwise 
than  by  throwing  light  on  them. 
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the  members  held  proof  copies  of 
the  reports,  with  wide  margins  for 
annotations.  The  addresses  were 
taken  in  shorthand  and  will  be 
printed  along  with  the  reports, 
modified  into  their  final  form,  in 
the  bound  volume  report  of  the 
Congress.  The  purpose  is  to  gath¬ 
er  up  into  tliese  volumes  the  best 
thought  of  missionary  workers  and 
leaders  upon  the  problems  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  work  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  treasury  of  vitalizing  in¬ 
formation  will  then  be  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  all  boards,  officials,  mission¬ 
ary  candidates,  and  other  interest¬ 
ed  students. 

The  discussions  were  all  spirited, 
but  the  reports  which  held  closest 
attention  were  those  on  Survey,  on 
Message,  and  on  Cooperation.  Un¬ 
der  the  first  there  was  a  natural 
effort  to  review  and  map  out  the 
entire  territory  and  its  needs.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  sections  were 
eager  to  speak,  lest  some  interest 
dear  to  them  should  be  overlooked. 
The  matter  of  the  gospel  message 
and  the  mode  of  presenting  it  de¬ 
veloped  more  divergence  of  view 
than  any  other  subject  taken  up. 
This  was  not  because  of  any  serious 
diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
fundamental  in  the  gospel,  but  rath¬ 
er  due  to  questions  of  manner  aud 
emphasis.  The  storm  center,  if  such 
a  phrase  might  be  permitt^  when 
there  was  only  a  very  gentle  breeze 
of  debate,  was  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
were  two  tendencies.  Leaders  from 
the  United  States,  who  are  used  to 
looking  at  things  in  a  large  way, 
and  who  would  like  to  encourage 
the  leaders  of  that  Church  to  live 
up  to  the  professions  of  good  will 
and  liberality  which  they  so  freely 
make,  wished  all  reference  to  be 
kind  and  conciliatory.  This  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  the  men  from  the 
field,  of  tlie  native  workers  espe¬ 
cially.  They  have  seen  the  “Mother 
Church”  in  quite  a  different  light, 
and  feel  that  professions  of  benev¬ 
olence  come  with  a  poor  grace  from 
that  quarter.  All  had  their  “say” 
in  the  tolerant,  kindly  atmosphere 
of  the  Congress,  and  their  words 
will  go  to  record  in  its  proceedings, 
to  be  weiglied  at  what  they  are 
worth. 

Cooperation  was  a  sort  of  watch¬ 
word.  The  reports  on  Education, 
Literature,  and  Occupation  all 
urged  the  importance  of  it,  suggest¬ 
ing  concrete  and  definite  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  principle.  Some  of  the 
speakers  on  the  topic  itself  ’  were 
led  into  the  rather  vain  extreme  of 
denouncing  all  denominationalism 


and  urging  universal,  corporate  un¬ 
ion.  How  men  can  fancy  such 
things  possible  is  passing  strange. 
If  there  were  no  denominational 
lines,  language  and  racial  diversi¬ 
ties  would  soon  produce  them.  To 
denounce  them  as  sinful  aud  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Lord’s 
high-priestly  prayer,  is  to  miss  the 
whole  point.  The  unity  of  believers 
is  one  of  spirit,  not  necessarily  or 
primarily  of  form.  An  army  must 
be  divided  into  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  units,  and  these  sub¬ 
divided  into  lesser  units  still.  We 
need  not  offend  against  the  spirit 
of  unity  because  we  work  in  differ¬ 
ent  camps.  Denominations  should 
be  looked  upon  as  working  devices 
and  shifted,  divided,  united,  exter¬ 
minated,  or  created  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  case  demand. 

Those  in  attendance  on  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  were  as  follows: 
Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth,  Mr.  John 
R.  Pepper  (President  of  the  Board 
of  Missions),  Revs.  Ed  F.  Cook,  O. 
B.  Winton,  F.  S.  Onderdonk,  E.  E. 
Clements,  S.  A.  Neblett,  H.  C.  Tuck¬ 
er,  Miss  Head,  Mrs.  MacDonell, 
Miss  Bennett,  Mrs.  Chappell,  Miss 
Case,  Miss  Nutt,  Miss  Pox,  Miss 
Markey,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Rollins, 
Mrs.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Winton,  Mrs. 
Ketchum,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kitleman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  PREPAREDNESS. 

BY  R.  N.  PRICE. 

I  believe  in  preparedness.  The 
preacher  should  prepare  his  sermon 
before  he  enters  the  pulpit.  The 
teacher  should  prepare  the  lesson 
before  he  teaches  it.  The  student 
.should  prepare  it  before  he  recites 
it.  The  sinner  should  prepare  to 
meet  his  God. 

I  also  believe  in  national  pre- 
paredne.ss.  But  there  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes  on  this  question:  No  prepa¬ 
ration  and  too  much  preparation. 
These  extremes  should  be  avoided. 
No  preparation  should  be  made  for 
conquest.  We  should  be  prepared 
for  defense,  and  then  only  sufficient 
preparation  should  be  made.  An 
extraordinary  insult  or  injury  might 
justify  offensive  preparation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Spanisb-American 
War.  It  is  a  matter  of  histoiy  that 
when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  our 
government  had  not  more  than  three 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  bat- 
tlesliip.  We  ought  never  to  be 
cauglit  in  that  predicament  again. 
If  we  ever  have  to  fight,  and  a 
fight  may  be  forced  upon  us  any 
day,  it  will  be  too  late  then  to  pre¬ 
pare;  we  might  get  whipped  while 
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we  are  getting  ready  to  fight.  There 
is  no  parallel  between  pistol  toting 
and  natural  preparedness.  Laws 
against  pistol  toting  are  right,  for 
it  tends  to  bring  on  bloodshed.  But 
citzens  are  protected  by  law.  The 
government  with  its  courts,  jails, 
gallowses,  penitentiaries,  and  na¬ 
tional  and  local  police  throws  over 
the  citizen  the  aegis  of  its  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  nations  are  their  own  pro¬ 
tectors.  If  the  government  is  not 
prepared  to  protect  its  citizens  they 
will  have  to  protect  themselves,  even 
if  they  have  to  tote  pistols  to  do  it. 
But  very  rarely  is  this  necessary. 
But  as  the  nation  is  its  own  pro¬ 
tector,  it  should  be  adequately 
armed  and  equipped  for  that  duty. 

Bear  in  mind  that  warfare  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  Less  dependence 
is  'placed  in  personal  bravery  than 
formerly.  War  is  carried  on  now 
by  artilleiy  and  terrible  explosives; 
fleets  navigate  the  air  with  explo¬ 
sives  to.  drop  upon  cities,  and  sub¬ 
marines  dive  under  the  ocean  to 
work  destruction  from  beneath. 
Fortifications  that  once  defied  as¬ 
sault  can  now  be  ground  to  powder 
with  a  few  shots  from  the  tremen¬ 
dous  guns  of  the  present  day.  We 
must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new 
situation. 

We  should  be  ready  for  war;  but 
we  should  not  go  to  wmr  except  for 
the  most  urgent  reasons.  I  think 
that  Pre.sident  Wilson  has  struck 
the  happy  medium.  I  pray  that  he 
may  be  able  to  hold  it.  From  the 
utterances  of  Senator  Root  I  judge 
that  the  issue  in  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  election  will  be  the  vigorous 
measures  advocated  by  Roosevelt  vs. 
the  moderate  measures  adopted  by 
President  Wilson.  Wilson  may  be 
ground  to  powder  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstone — between  a 
war  party  and  a  peace  party.  I 
think  the  middle  way  is  the  safe  way. 

I  am  for  arbitration  instead  of  war: 
but  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  situation 
but  war,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
ready  for  it;  for  diplomacy  has  but 
little  force  if  it  has  not  dynamite 
back  of  it. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE  FAYETTEVILLE  DISTRICT 
INSTITUTE. 

The  preachers  and  laymen  of  the 
Fayetteville  District  met  in  an  in¬ 
stitute  at  Decherd  February  16-18. 
There  were  nineteen  pastors  and 
quite  a  number  of  laymen  present. 
At  the  fir.st  service  held  Wednes¬ 
day  night  Rev.  D.  E.  Binkle 
preached  a  great  sermon  on  “Axle 
Grease  for  the  Golden  Chariot,” 
dealing  with  the  financial  situation 
in  the  Church  to-day. 

Thursday  morning  a  stirring  de¬ 
votional  service  was  held  by  Rev. 
J.  L.  Taylor.  Rev.  H.  B.  Reams 
conducted  an  experience  meeting, 
after  which  the  regular  institute 
work  was  taken  up  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Workers’  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers  of  the  five  Cir¬ 
cles  in  the  divstrict.  The  official  roll 
was  called,  and  the  following  were 
present:  Garland  Circle,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Gregorj^,  Rev.  J.  G.  Harper,  C.  S. 
Massey;  Kavanaugh  Circle,  Rev.  J. 
P.  Luton,  Rev.  C.  P.  Givens,  Rev. 
J.  L.  B.  Cash;  Fitzgerald  Circle, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Cotton,  Rev.  C.  F.  Bell, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Wade;  McTyeire  Circle, 
Rev.  D.  E.  Hinkle,  Rev.  W.  F.  Bur¬ 
den  ;  Marvin  Circle,  Rev.  N.  B. 
Tucker,  Rev.  A.  W.  Barr. 


After  roll  call,  Dr.  E.  M.  Rowell, 
of  Winche.ster,  spoke  on  “The  Teach¬ 
ers’  Training  Work.”  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  order  of  tlie  Sunday 
School  Board  to  organize  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  advised  that  this  be  done 
in  the  various  Circle  meetings.  Con¬ 
siderable  discussion  arose  over  this 
matter,  and  as  no  decision  had  been 
reached  by  the  hour  for  preaching, 
the  question  was  deferred  until  the 
afternoon  session.  Then  Rev.  E.  L. 
Gregory  preached  a  strong,  incisive 
sermon  on  “Christian  Stewardship.” 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
devotional  services  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Burden.  Brother  Reams  then  asked 
the  Council  to  talce  definite  action 
in  regard  to  organizing  tlie  district 
for  Sunday  school  work.  A  number 
of  motions  were  offered,  but  all 
were  rejected  except  one  by  B.  J. 
Heikens  to  the  effect  that  four  su¬ 
perintendents  be  appointed  for  the 
district  and  that  they  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  do  their  work  in  the 
Circle  meetings.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  After  a  discus¬ 
sions  of  various  points  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  institutes  for 
Sunday  school  work.  Rev.  W.  R. 
Wade  moved  that  the  cabinet  of 
each  Circle  be  instructed  to  arrange 
for  one  Circle-wide  Institute  of  two 
days,  one  of  which  shall  be  devoted 
to  Sunday  school  work.  It  carried. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Luton  then  raised  the 
question  of  getting  the  workers  to 
arrange  for  this  campaign,  and  Rev. 
D.  E.  Hiukle  moved  that  the  four 
superintendents  confer  with  the 
Circle  Cabinet  in  regard  to  arrang¬ 
ing  for  such  institutes.  After  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  question. 
Brother  Luton  ofl'ered  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  tlie  officers  present  get 
together  and  confer  with  regard  to 
dates  and  places  for  the  campaign. 
The  motion,  with  the  amendment, 
carried,  and  the  hour  immediately 
after  adjournment  was  set  for  such 
consideration. 

Tlien  Brother  Reams  raised  the 
question  of  deficits.  He  said  that 
this  organization  of  district  con- 
nectionalism  should  see  to  it  that 
every  charge  is  made  solvent,  the 
stronger  Churches  to  help  the  weak¬ 
er  ones.  “Assessments  in  full,  the 
minimum,”  was  made  the  slogan  for 
the  district.  Brother  Cash  asked 
for  plans  to  do  this,  and  received 
the  answer  that  each  preacher  must 
find  his  ow’n  plans  after  a  close 
.study  of  his  charge.  At  this  point 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Deeper,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  asked :  “Is  not  the 
preacher’s  mouth  stopped  in  preach¬ 
ing  tlie  gospel  of  honesty  when  the 
Church  has  .  a  deficit?”  This 
aroused  Brother  Hiukle  to  speak 
of  Church  honor.  He  said  that  it 
is  ^  disgrace  and  dishonor  for  a 
Church  to  send  up  a  report  to  Con¬ 
ference  with  a  deficit.  Others  dis¬ 
cussed  this  topic,  and  it  developed 
that  all  present  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  regard  to  raising 
the  finances  of  the  Church  in  full. 
At  tlie  close  of  the  discussion 
Brotlier  Reams  called  for  the  doubt¬ 
ful  charges  in  the  various  Circles. 
Each  pre.sident  answered  by  asking 
the  pastors  whether  their  charges 
would  pay  out.  It  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  that  a  determined 
elfort  would  be  made  to  meet  the 
assessments  in  full.  Brother  Reams 
stated  that  the  Church  must  stand 
for  equity  and  solvency.  After  a 
season  of  prayer  by  Brothers  Casli, 
Couser,  and  Luton,  adjournment 
was  taken  until  the  night  service, 
when  Rev.  W.  B.  Taylor  preached 


a  soul-stirring  sermon  on  “Mis¬ 
sions.” 

The  second  day  of  the  institute 
opened  with  devotional  exercises  by 
Rev.  C.  P.  Givens.  Then  Brother 
Reams  summed  up  the  work  of  the 
preceding  day  and  stated  that  if 
the  laymen  do  not  take  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  God’s  kingdom  to  heart,  they 
have  no  right  to  counsel  in  affairs 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Rev.  W.  B.  Taylor,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Purpose  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.”  He  said  that  the  Board 
of  Missions  is  stressing  three  things 
— finances,  education,  and  evangel¬ 
ism.  In  discussing  these  points,  he 
said  that  the  great  problem  of  the 
Church  is  to  get  into  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  delinquents  and  stir 
them  to  activity. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  had  the  topic,  “Revi¬ 
vals,”  and  said  that  it  takes  secret, 
personal,  definite,  determined  prayer 
to  bring  about  a  revival.  Rev.  C. 
F.  Bell  followed  with  “Personal 
Evangelism,”  in  treating  which  he 
said  that  the  revival  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  personal  effort. 

After  a  song.  Rev.  E.  P.  Ander¬ 
son  discussed  “The  Church  and 
Public  Schools.”  In  his  remarks 
Brother  Anderson  said  that  people 
misunderstand  the  function  of  the 
Church  by  thinking  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intellect  and 
make  the  mistake  of  feeling  that 
the  scliool  has  nothing  to  do  with 
training  the  moral  nature.  The 
schools  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Church  in  giving  moral  in¬ 
struction  to  the  children.  The 
Church  is  the  one  institution  that 
must  fix  the  moral  standard  for  the 
community. 

Then  Rev.  W.  B.  Taylor  took  up 
the  subject,  “What  Is  Done  With 
the  Money  Raised  for  Missions?” 
In  discussing  this  he  said  that  over 
ninety  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
reaches  the  field  and  in  the  foreign 
work  has  double  value  when  it  gets 
there.  No  other  business  is  admin¬ 
istered  so  clieaply  with  such  far- 
reaching  results.  Then,  too,  no 
money  is  given  to  the  heathen. 
They  get  nothing  but  the  gospel 
because  all  property  is  held  by  our 
Church,  Brother  Taylor  urged  the 
members  of  the  institute  to  raise 
their  mission  assessments  the  first 
of  the  year  to  save  the  Board  from 
having  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  men  on  the  field.  Aft¬ 
er  this  address,  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Rev.  J.  T,  Cotton,  Rev.  D. 
E.  Hinkle,’  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Gilbert 
was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions. 
Adjournment  was  taken  for  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  the  devotions 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Bur¬ 
den,  Rev.  W.  B.  Taylor  led  in 
prayer.  Then  W.  R.  Webb,  Jr., 
spoke  on  “The  Work  of  the  Board 
of  Education.”  He  said  that  the 
solution  of  all  Church  problems  is 
found  in  education.  He  told  of  the 
various  items  that  come  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Board,  stating 
that  in  the  past  few  years  practical¬ 
ly  eighty  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
per  cent.  Tliis  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  wisely  in  helping  young  men 
by  granting  them  loans  with  the 
understanding  that  the  money  is  to 
be  paid  back  should  they  fail  to 
enter  the  active  ministry.  Help  is 
given  to  ministers’  daughters.  Then 
A.  B.  Anderson  discussed  “The 
Church  and  Private  Schools.”  He 
said  that  the  teacher  and  preacher 
have  one  purpose,  but  work  from' 
different  points.  He  emphasized 


PURE  RICH  BLOOD 

PREVENTS  DISEASE 

Bad  blood  is  responsible  for  move 
ailments  than  anythin"  else.  It 
causes  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  rheiuna- 
tism,  weak,  tired,  languid  feelings 
and  worse  troubles. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been 
wonderfully  suceessfnl  in  purifying 
and  enriching  the  blood,  removing 
scrofula  and  other  humors,  and 
building  up  the  whole  system.  Take 
it— g^ve  it  to  all  the  family  so  as  to 
avoid  illness.  Get  it  today. 


the  statement  that  there  can  be  no 
double  standard  for  the  teacher  and 
the  preacher,  adding  that  if  any 
difference  were  made,  the  demand 
should  be  on  the  teacher. 

B.  J.  Heikens  followed  this  with 
a  strong  speech  on  the  subject,  “A 
Living  Salaiy  for  Every  Preacher.” 
He  said  that  the  price  of  things  has 
gone  up  far  in  advance  of  raises  in 
salaries,  and  yet  people  expect  the 
preacher  to  live  as  well  as  they  do 
and  to  pay  his  debts.  The  question 
of  paying  debts  should  apply  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  Church. 
Brother  Luton  followed  this  with 
an  address  on  “Assessments  in 
Full:  How  and  Why?”  He  warned 
against  using  wrong  methods  such 
as  suppers,  bazaars,  etc.,  stating 
that  these  things  rob  the  patrons 
of  a  true  standard  of  giving,  and 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  Christ  to  use 
them.  The  assessments  should  be 
raised  by  the  pastor,  the  special 
committee,  or  the  official  board.  A 
good  plan  is  to  use  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  official  board  in  an 
every-member  canvass.  The  envel¬ 
ope  system  is  practical  and  may 
be  used.  Then  why  get  the  assess¬ 
ments  in  full?  The  Church  should 
pay  her  honest  debts.  It  is  an  obli¬ 
gation,  also  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  the  currency  of  this  world 
for  the  currency  of  heaven.  Only 
by  meeting  these  assessments  in  full 
can  we  be  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ 

At  the  close  of  Brother  Luton’s 
address  Brother  Hinkle  introduced 
the  following  resolution : 

“We  rejoice  in  the  organization 
of  the  Fayetteville  District  into  five 
Circles,  each  being  composed  of  four 
or  five  contiguous  pastoral  charges, 
the  officers  of  each  Circle  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary  -  treasurer,  and  special 
financial  secretary-treasurer,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  district  con- 
nectionalism  by  the  sharing  of  each 
other’s  problems  and  burdens — the 
holding  of  Circle  meetings  in  each 
charge,  or  if  possible  in  each  church 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  at 
which  meetings  the  wisest  and  most 
efficient  workers  of  the  Circle,  or 
others  invited  from  without,  take 
up  the  most  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  time  and  place  and  with  prayer 
and  thought  seek  their  solution. 
We  feel,  in  view  of  the  inspiration 
and  genuine  help  this  system  has 
proved  that  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  its  author.  Rev.  H.  B.  Reams,  our 
presiding  elder.  Therefore  be  it 

‘^Resolved:  1.  That  we  who  have 
attended  this  Midwinter  Institute 
and  have  been  both  inspired  and 
informed  thereby  conserve  this  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  our 
Circle  meetings. 

“2.  That  we  set  for  our  irreduci¬ 
ble  minimum  every  obligation  paid 
•in  full  plus  thirty  cents,  anything 
short  of  this  being  viewed  as  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  that  these  obligations 
be  met  with  the  greatest  prompti¬ 
tude.  _ _ _ I 


PANAMA  CONFERENCE: 

ITS  AIMS  AND  RESULTS 


**Ha8  Led  to  a  New  Interest  in  the 
United  States  in  Christian  Work 
in  Latin*America” 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Z<cf7fl'cr.* 

Sir — The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin 
America,  recently  held  at  Panama,  brought  to¬ 
gether  304  delegates  and  official  visitors  from 
21  different  nations  and,  in  addition,  177  visitors 
from  Panama  and  Canal  Zone.  It  considered 
for  ten  days  the  social,  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  of  the  different  Latin-American 
nations.  One-half  of  the  delegates  came  from 
Latin  America,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
■were  men  and  women  of  Latin-American  birth 
and  ancestry.  No  one  knew  as  well  as  they 
the  problems  with  which  their  nations  are  deal¬ 
ing.  and  no  one  was  more  deeply  Interested  than 
they  in  securing  that  large  increase  in  the 
volume  and  power  of  the  religious  forces  which 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  tliese  problems 
In  all  the  nations  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  success  of  the  congress  exceeded  all 
expectations,  it  provided  an  object  lesson  of 
love  and  fairne.ss  and  right  spirit  in  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  and  of  missions  and 
church  rtlationships;  it  ha.s  promoted  friendship 
and -added  to  the  stock  of  inter-racial  gdod  will; 
it  has  led  lo  a  new  intere.st  in  the  United  States 
in  Christian  work  in  Latin  America;  it  brought 
together  in  sympathy  and  trust  and  common 
purpose  many  leaders  of  tiie  evangelical 
churches  in  North  and  South  America;  it  has 
led  to  a  clearer  discernment  of  the  need  of  co- 
operatioM  In  tasl:s  wliich  are  too  great  for  the 
Christian  churches  separately  to  compass;  it 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  its  spirit  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  co-operative  work  through 
a  per.-nanent  committee  representing  all  the  mis¬ 
sionary  agonclen  at  work  in  Latin  America; 
it  has  sounded  a  call  to  a  fuller  fellowship  of 
faith  and  race  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  1 
that  not  geographic  nor  political  sympathy,  nor 
science  nor  trade,  but  only  Christ  can  ever  unite  i 
the  nations  of  the  North  and  South  or  the  East 
and  \Vest.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

''“'■"sn  iMi8.8to„  of  the  Pres. 

byterian  Church  in  the  U.  s.  A. 

New  York,  March  0,  19l(>.  I 


i.'  '  *  "'  a"  * 

PANAMA  CONFERENCE:  . 
ITS  AIMS  AND  RESULTS 


“Has  Led  to  a  New  Interest  in  the 
United  States  in  Christian  Work 
in  Latin-America” 

To  the  Edit07‘  of  Pwl»7<c  Ledger: 

Sir — The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin 
America,  recently  held  at  Panama,  brought  to¬ 
gether  304  delegates  and  oIRcial  visitors  from 
21  different  nations  and,  lii  addition,  177  visitors 
from  Panama  and  Canal  Zone.  It  considered 
for  ten  days  the  social,  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  of  tlie  different  Latln-American 
nations.  One-half  of  the  delegates  came'  from 
Latin  America,  and  a  largo  number  of  these 
were  men  and  women  of  Latin-American  birth 
and  ancestry.  No  one  knew  as  well  as  they 
the  problems  with  which  their  nations  are  deal¬ 
ing,  and  no  one  was  more  deeply  Interested  than 
they  in  securing  that  lai'ge  increase  in  the 
volume  and  power  of  the  religious  forces  which 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  these  problems 
In  all  the  nations  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  success  of  the  congress  exceeded  all 
expectations.  It  provided  an  object  lesson  of 
love  and  fairness  and  right  spirit  In  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  and  of  missions  and 
church  relationships;  it  has  promoted  friendship 
and  added  to  the  stock  of  inter-racial  gdod  will; 
it  has  led  to  a  new  interest  in  the  United  States 
In  Christian  work  in  Latin  America;  it  brought 
together  in  sympathy  and  trust  and  common 
purpose  many  leaders  of  the  evangelical 
churches  In  North  and  South  America:  it  has 
led  to  a  clearer  discernment  of  the  need  of  co- 
operatiefn  in  tasks  which  are  too  great  for  the 
Christian  churches  separately  to  compass;  It 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  its  spirit  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  co-operative  work  through 
a  permanent  committee  representing  all  the  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  at  work  in  Latin  America: 
it  has  sounded  a  call  to  a  fuller  fellowship  of 
faith  and  race  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  not  geographic  nor  political  sympathy,  nor  i 
science  nor  trade,  but  only  Christ  can  ever  unite  i 
the  nations  of  the  North  and  South  or  the  East 
and  West.  ROBERT  B.  SPEER, 

Secretary  Board  of  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  March  6,  lfil6. 


*  'r  c  en-i 


Coxamittss  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  Pxaerica 

REGIOHAL  CONFERENCE  IN  PORTO  RICO 
San  Juan,  March  16-20,  1916 

-  ♦  _  *  - 

The  following  measures  were  adopted  'oy  the  Regional  Conference 
in  Porto  Rico  looking  to  the  further  extension  and  efficiency  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Pork  on  the  Island; 


I,  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COOPERATIVE  ADVANCE 

As  a  continuing  organization  of  this  Regional  Conference,  it 
is  recowraendod: 

1.  That  "The  Evangelical  7njon  of  Forto  Rico"  be  formedj 

2.  That  the  Union  be  coKiposed  of  the  evangelical  denominations 
embraced  in  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Porto  Rico  and  such  other  bodies 
as  adhere  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God^  to  the  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity^  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  seel:  to  apply 
His ^ principles  to  their  lives  and  to  society,  so  far  as  these  bodies  may 
desire  to  enter  the  membership  of  the  Unions 

3.  That  the  congregations  represented  in  this  organization  be 
-.nov/n  as  churches  of  the  Evangelical  Union; 

4.  That  a  Central  Conference  Committee  of  the  Union  be  formed, 
composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  persons,  chosen  by 
the  bodies  included  in  the  Union  on  such  a  basis  of  representation  as 
may  be  agreed  upon;  that  this  Committee  consider  the  problems  common  to 
all  the  evangelical  bodies,  seek  to  unify  and  coordinate  their  forces  in 
common  endeavor,  and  plan  together  for  the  complete  Christianization  of 
the  Island  and  the  evantual  projection  of  its  life  to  other  regions; 

5.  That  denominational  or  other  official  gatherings  of  bodies 
cooperating  be  known  as  sectional  conferences  of  the  Evangelical  Union; 

6.  That  general  conventions  of  the  Union,  providing  for  the 
representation  of  each  congregation,  be  held  at  such  intervals  of  years 
as  the  Central  Conference  Committee  shall  deem  vjise; 

7.  That  the  following  persons  be  chosen  by  this  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Regional  Conference  and  to  constitute  the  Contral  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  until  such  time  as  the  organization  of  this 
Central  Conference  Committee  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for: 

Christian  Alliance:  Rev.  Angel  Villamil  Ortiz,  P.ev,  Juan  Ortiz  Leon; 

Baptist  Church:  Rev.  C.  S.  Detv/eiler,  Rev.  Juan  Rodriguez  Cepero; 

Congregational  Ch. :  Rev.  A.  G.  Axtell,  Rev.  T.  K.  Corson;' 

Christian  Church:  Rev.  D.  P.  Barrett,  Rev.  Rafael  Hernandez; 

Disciples  of  Christ :Rev.  V.  c:  Carpenter,  Rev.  U.  B.  Wood; 

United  Brethren;  Rev.  P.  W.  Drury,  Pev.  Jose  Santana  Vasquez; 

Lutheran  Church:  Rev.  A.  p.  G.  Anderson,  Rev,  Harciano  L.  De  ."Ida 

Kethodist  Church:  Rev.  Ilanuel  Andujar,  Rev.  Samuel  Culpeper; 

Presbyterian  ChurchtRev.  J.  A.  KcAllister,  Rev.  Jose  Osuna; 

Additional  Members;  Mr,  W.  C.  Coxhead,  Hiss  Clara  F.  Kazen,  Hiss  /delx 
Martin,  Miss  M-y  Osmond. 

£,  That  deteils  of  the  organization  and  work  of  this  Central 
Conference  Committee  not  herein  provided  for  be  left  to  the  Committee  it¬ 
self  in  conference  V7ith  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  of 
ChurcVies  in  Porto  Rico;  that  this  Regional  Conference  on  Christian  Work 
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in  Latin  America  express  its  profound  sense  of  the  great  and  lasting 
good  issuing  from  the  worV:  of  the  Federation,  v;ork  which  has  prepared  the 
way  for  long  steps  in  advance,  .and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Regional 
Conference  enables  the  Foderaticn  to  serve  a  still  higher  purpose  by 
merging  its  life  into  tne  propo^;od  Fvsngclioal  Unicni 

9.  That  the  Conical  Conference  Cfr^.'dttee  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  organise  sub-cc/mrl-otees  composed  of  members  of  the  Central  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee  and  such  other  pe^seno  as  that  Coffi.iittee  may  co-opt;  that 
among  these  sub-committees  bo  the  follcv/lrg. 

The  Central  Committee  or.  C/;’"ictia-i  Education; 

The  Central  Committee  'Ti  (.b-''-' Svieo  Literature; 

The  Ceiitv'al  Lvangs.Listio  Coimj.tfeo. 

The  Centi'a!  Kiseions  Committee,  cempesed  of  at  least  one  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  missionaiy  foi'ce  oi  each  Boe.rd  supporting  work  in 
Porto  Rico  and  approved  hy  the  several  Boards,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Evangelical  Union  and  its  Central  Conference  Committee  in  transacting 
anj  business  in  behalf  of  the  suppcrt’irg  Eoa'-is; 

10.  'ihai;  the  srpporting  Boards  be  asked  to  form  an  advisory 
committee  of  their  secretrrics  on  v^ork  in  Porte  Rico  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  such  cooperative  work  in  Porto  Rico  as  may  be  found  desir¬ 
able;  and  that  the  Deputation  of  Board  representatives  at  this  Regional 
Conference  be  asked  to  confer  with  the  Boerds  in  this  interest. 


I I .  SURVEY  AND  OCGUPAT I ON 


1 .  Readjustment  of  Forces : 

It  is  our  belief  that  some  of  the  agencies  now  supporting  gen¬ 
eral  evangelical  work  in  the  Island  might  v/ith  advantage  turn  their  at¬ 
tention,  funds,  and  forces  to  special  tasks  for  tlio  benefit  cf  all  the 
missions  in  Porto  Rico,  thus  accomplishing  even  greater  good;  and 

Feeling  the  need  of  closer  unity  ir  the  interests  of  economy 
in  administration  expenses,  and  in  view  of  urmet  needs  of  Latin  America, 
we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  mutual  readjustment  of  fields  by 
which  some  supporting  Boards  and  societies  may  transfer  their  v/ork  to 
other  fields.  It  is  therefore  recommended; 

(a)  Tliat  such  changes  be  favored  by  this  Conference,  provided 
that  no  reduction  of  Christian  work  on  this  Island,  and  no  sudden  change 
such  as  will  work  hardship  to  any  agency  or  parr  of  the  field,  be  con¬ 
templated; 

(b)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Ccnference  be  instructed  to  com¬ 
municate  this  item  to  all  supporting  boards  and  societies. 

2 .  Island-wide  Survey : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Central  liissions  Committee  be  asked 
to  take  under  consideration  the  conduct  of  an  island-wide  survey  of 
religious,  social  and  econoraic  conditions  from  'che  poi?':t  oi  vievr  of  the 
responsibility  of  evangelical  agencicsj  that  :n  this  efiert  the  Coi.i/iiibtee : 

(a)  Seek  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  Araerica  and  of  the  Boards  supporting  missionary  work  in  Porto  P.ico 
in  the  securing  of  funds  and  a  salaried  agent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
survey; 

(b)  Confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  secure  such  assistance  and  cooperation  as  they  and 
their  departments  of  government  may  be  prepared  to  furnish. 
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in.  COOPERATION 

1 •  Interchange  of  Church  Members : 

Upon  the  rejcoval  of  mernbers  of  one  evanselical  church  to  com¬ 
munities  where  churcnes  of  otner  communions  are  organs  zed  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  urged: 

(a)  That  the  pastor  or  other  officer  of  the  church  from  which 
members  remove  promptly  notify  the  church  of  the  community  to  which  they 
go; 

(b)  That  there  be  the  earliest  practicable  transfer  of  mem¬ 
bership  between  churches  whose  polity  permits  such  transfer; 

(c)  Thai  provision  be  made  for  affiliated  membership  by 
churches  whose  polit/  doss  not  permit  receiving  persons  into  full  mem¬ 
bership  by  letter  irsom  churc'J.es  of  other  denominations; 

(d)  T}:at  there  be  a  prompt  enlisxmsnt  of  all  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  wor!<  and  fellowship  of  the  churclies  of  their  community^ 
as  above  suggested  or  otlierv/ise,  so  Lh^^t  the  essential  unity  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  may  be  magnified  in  service  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

2 .  Medical  Missio nary  '^oi’k : 

We  recognize  the  efficient  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  dispensaries  now  established  in  Porto  Rico  and  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  healing  ministrations  so  generously  accorded  to 
all  who  need  them;  and  we  recommend 

(a)  Tliat  the  various  congregations  either  singly  or  in  groups 
be  urged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  work,  to  the  respective 
hospital  or  dispensary  which  serves  their  particular  section^  by  the 
furnishing  and  maintaining  of  a  room  or  a  bed  in  a  ward,  or  by  such 
other  help  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  institutions  aided;  and 

(b)  That  the  various  Boards  not  having  medical  work  be  asked 
to  make  some  provision  to  help  care  for  their  own  sick  in  the  existing 
institutions;  and 

(c)  That  no  new  medical  work  be  undertaken  except  after  coun¬ 
sel  and  upon  advice  of  the  body  which  continues  this  Regional  Conference. 

3 .  Union  Church  Periodical : 

(a)  The  Conference  learns  with  gratification  that  the  Metho¬ 
dist  denomination  purposes  to  join  in  the  church  paper,  "Puerto  Rico 
Evang^lico,"  now  published  jointly  by  a  munber  of  the  denominations. 

(b)  The  hope  is  sincerely  expressed  that  other  denominations 
may  join  in  this  effort  so  that  a  larger  and  even  stronger  paper  may  be 
produced,  that  the  circulation  may  be  increased  and  that  the  paper  may 
appear  more  fre'quently. 

4 .  Work  Among  University  Students : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  very  little  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  spiritual  and  social  v/elfare  of  the  Students  of  the  University 
of  Porto  Rico;  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  influence  that  the'se  students 
and  graduates  of  the  institution  wield  in  all  parts  of  the  Island  and 
their  increasing  influence  as  they  take  an  important  place  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  activities;  and  in  view  of  the  large  experience  of  the  Y.M.C.A, 
and  Y.W.C.A.  in  meeting  the  needs  of  this  class  and  the  highly  gratify¬ 
ing  results  that  have  attended  their  labors;  therefore  it  is  recommended: 

That  this  Conference  present  through  its  Secretary  the  claims 
of  the  students  of  the  University  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  with  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  that  they  undertake  the  task  of  meeting  the  social  and  religious 
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needs  of  ths  students,  furnish  dormitories  if  possible  and  minister  in 
other  ways  to  their  well-being.  To  such  work  we  pledge  our  most  cordial 
and  eyicpathetic  support. 


IV.  EVANGELISM  AND  PRO’^AGANDA 

1.  The  primary  condition  of  general  and  substantial  advance  is 
a  widespread,  thorough-going  consecration  of  God  * s  people  to  the  v;ork  of 
redeeming  himianity.  This  requires  constant  study,  preyer,  unceasing  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  all  believers. 

2,  In  viev;  of  the  essential  place  of  personality  in  evangelical 
life,  we  request  the  Literature  Corx'iittee  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America  to  secure  for  our  use  one  or  more  simple  handbooks  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  personal  work. 

3,  In  view  of  the  essential  place  of  social  relationships  in 
ev.^ngelical  life,  we  request  the  same  Committee  to  secure  for  us  one  or 
more  simple  nandbooks  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  community  better¬ 
ment  . 

4.  In  view  of  the  strong,  convincing  appeal  secured  only  by 
united  action,  we  request  the  body  which  continues  the  work  of  this 
Regional  Conference  to  organize  and  direct  an  evangelizing  team  to  give 
at  least  three  months  of  1916-1917  to  a  united  campaign.  It  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  of  the  plan  that  this  team  of  workers  spend  much  of  their  energy  in 
cooperating  with  the  pastors  in  training  church  members  to  carry  on  per¬ 
manently  the  lines  of  work  inaugurated. 

5,  In  view  of  the  inadequate  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mission  Boards  for  creating  joint  funds,  v/e  suggest  that  several  Boards 
be  asked  to  cooperate  by  furnishing  funds  for  such  expenses  of  general 
promotion  of  the  campaign  as  cannot  be  met  by  communities  served.  The 
members  of  the  team  should  be  selected  to  specialize  on  particular 
phases  of  the  work,  such  as  starting  individuals  in  the  Christian  life, 
music  and  the  life  of  worship,  Bible  study,  the  Sunday  school,  and  com¬ 
munity  betterment. 

6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  special  evangelizing  agencies  can 
reach  only  a  portion  of  the  field  and  in  view  of  the  fundamental  fact 
that  churches  and  pastors  are  charged  with  primary  and  supreme  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  work,  we  urge  that  every  believer,  every  church  and  every 
group  of  churches  engage  in  a  simultaneous  forward  movement  of  evangel¬ 
ism  and  propaganda.  That  the  movement  may  be  simultaneous,  we  request 
the  body  directing  it  to  designate  a  definite  period  or  definite  perio  s 
for  this,  as,  for  example,  November  1916  and  March  1917. 


V.  LITERATURE 

V/e  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  a  Christian  literature 
indigenous  to  Latin  America,  as  also  that  of  works  translated  from  other 
languages  for  the  development  of  Christian  character  in  this  Island. 

We  recognize  that  the  Christian  forces  on  the  Isa.and  have  an 
obligation  to  contribute  their  part  in  the  development  of  Christian 
Literature  for  all  Latin  America. 

We  rejoice  in  the  formation  at  the  Panama  Congress  of  the 
"Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America"  and  its  sub-coiomittee  on 
Literature,  and  we  pledge  it  our  hearty  support  in  its  efforts  to  supply 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  various  evangelical  agencies  the 
needed  literature  for  Latin  America. 
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Therefore ; 

1.  He  request  the  Coroisitte©  on  Ijiterature  to  prepare  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  a  Bibliography  of  the  i^ost  serviceable  v/orks  in 
Spanish^  and  that  in  as  many  other  ways  as  possible  they  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  literary  activities  of  the  evangelical  forces  in  other  parts  of 
Latin  America  and  in  Spain;  and  we  emphasize  at  this  time  the  need  of 
furnishing  in  Spanish  a  one  volume  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible. 

2.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  reading  rooms  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  local  churches  so  as  to  influence  in  a  larger  way  the 
reading  of  their  respective  communities. 

3.  We  favor  the  plan  of  lectures  on  Christian  Literature 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  congregations  or  young  people's 
societies  in  churches^  schools  and  other  public  places^  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reading  of  good  hooks. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Depository  of  Evangelical  Publica¬ 
tions  and  the  Business  Kanagement  of  the  "Puerto  Rico  Evangelico"  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  one  man  to  bo  selected  by  :V.o  Boaras  of  both  these  institu¬ 
tions;  that  to  this  man  shall  be  entrusted  the  work  of  furthering  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  Christian  Literature  in  P.^rto  Rico.  We 
recommend  further  that  when  this  manager  shall  have  been  selected  his 
Board  shall  be  requested  to  allocate  him  to  the  v/ork  for  one  yoar^  con¬ 
tinuing  his  salary  during  that  time;  it  being  understood  that  the  Boards 
of  the  other  missions  shall  be  requested  to  unite  in  providing  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  carrying  out  the  approved  plans  of  this  manager. 

5.  We  recommend  tiiat  the  Kanapor  of  the  Laposito':/  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Literature  undertake  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  agencies 
of  public  education  methods  now  approved  by  successful  usage^  whereby 
circulating  libraries  may  be  made  available  in  the  school  districts  of 
the  Island. 


VI.  EDUCATION 

1 •  Central  Committee  on  Christian  Education : 

In  the  interests  of  complete  cooperation  in  all  educational 
matters^  and  to  obviate  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  and  unwise  com¬ 
petition^  we  recommend' 

That  a  Central  Committee  on  Christian  Education  bo  created  for 
the  furtherance  of  a  common  educational  policy,,  and  that  to  this  Comimit- 
tee  be  referred  for  counsel  and  advice  all  proposals  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nevv'  work. 

2 .  Educational  Policy  for  Porto  Rico : 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible  and 
desirable  to  settle  upon  a  v/ell-def ined  policy  for  Christian  education 
for  the  Island,  and  that  this  policy  should  include: 

(a)  An  institution  of  college  rank  to  provide  a  place  where 
young  men  and  women  can  receive  their  higher  education  in  a  strong  and 
virile  Christian  atmosphere;  therefore 

It  is  recommended  that  the  "Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto 
Rico,"  maintained  at  San  German  by  the  Presbyterians^  be  selected  as  the 
school  to  be  developed  into  the  proposed  Christian  college. 

(in  this  connection  the  follov/ing  facts  are  pertinent : -the 
Institute  owns  a  campus  of  one  hundred  acres  suitable  for  college  pur¬ 
poses,  and  buildings  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  $18,000.  It  has  had 
five  years  of  successful  work,  has  a  present  enrollment  of  106,  is  this 
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year  (1916)  graauating  its  first  class  from  the  high  school  and  enjoys 
the  full  confidence  of  the  people.) 

(b)  It  is  further  bcll'.ved  that  this  policy  shouli  include  a 
Seminary  for  young  women,  where  courses  especielly  adapted  to  their 
needs  shall  be  provided  in  a  similarly  helpful  Christian  environment; 
therefore : 

It  is  rocoitimended  that  the  "Blanche  Koliof'^g  Institute,"  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Congregrticnalists  in  Santurce  in  1899,  be  selected  as  the 
institution  to  be  developed  into  this  Seminary. 

(The  "Blanch©  Kellogg  Institute"  owns  property  to  the  value  of 
approximately  $40,000.  The  Institute  has  a  well  established  reputation 
in  the  Island  for  excellence.) 

(c)  It  is  also  believed,  Dn  viev;  of  the  facts  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Education  presented  to  this  Conference,  that 
industrial  education  along  the  lines  now  in  successful  operation  in  the 
Island  is  the  type  most  needed  and  tltat  it  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly 
and  as  widely  as  possible. 

(d)  Believing  that  the  bringing  together  in  Porto  Rico  of  all 
students  for  the  evangelical  ministry  will  give  such  students  increased 
strength  through  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  larger  student  body, 
and  wider  s^'^mpathies  and  love  for  their  brethren  of  other  denominations 
because  of  their  intimate  life  together  as  students;  and,  realizing  that 
the  bringing  together  of  all  the  ministerial  training  schools  in  Porto 
Rico  will  make  greatly  for  economy  of  administration,  and  also  make 
possible  more  adequate  provision  for  a  strong  and  splendid  c^rps  of  pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  faculty  of  a  seminary  maintained  jointly  by  the  denomina¬ 
tions  at  work  in  Porto  Rico;  therefore 

It  is  recoiamended  to  the  supporting  Boards  that  they  earnestly 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a  cooperative  ministerial 
training  school  and  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  such  a  school  into  a 
full  and  vigorous  life;  and  it  is  recommended  further  that  this  Seminary 
be  located  near  the  Insular  University  at  Rio  Piedras,  if  the  Central 
Committee  on  Christian  Education  shall  find  that  course  wise. 

(e)  It  is  finally  recommended  that  the  Central  Comiaittee  on 
Christian  Education  be  charged  wi^th  the  duty_of  promoting  the  above 
measures  in  all  possible  ways. 


VII.  CHURCH  LIFE 

1.  We  hereby  desire  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to 
all  the  various  Mission  Boards  and  individuals  through  whose  earnest 
and  friendly  cooperation,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
13,2L)0  persons  have  already  been  brought  into  the  f ello''''ship  of  the 
churches  represented  in  this  Conference. 

2.  In  view  of  the  great  human  thirsts  created  by  new  indus¬ 
trial  conditions,  new  educational  opportunities  and  the  inrush  of  new^ 
ideas  regarding  religion  and  morals  v;e  recogni^ie  the  supreme  opporturdty 
of  the  Church  as  a  bearer  of  a  message  of  such  importance  that  it  can 
truthfully  be  called  the  water  of  life  and  able  fully  and  constantly  to 
satisfy  these  multiplying  hui-aan  needs. 

3.  In  order  that  each  member  of  the  church  body  may  be  strong¬ 
ly  built  up  in  the  image  of  Christ  and  become  an  eager  and  effective 
participant  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  thjo^ 
Island,  WB  recommend  such  a  full  and  confident  prsacning  and  teaching 

of  the  v:ord  of  God  as  will  lead  every  believer  constantly  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  the  life  that  is  in  Christ. 
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4.  As  a  moans  of  building  up  strong,  virile  Christian  character 
ve  urge  upon  all  the  duty  of  teaching  by  exhortation  and  example  the 
privilege  of  believers  in  enriching  thej.r  Dives  by  daily  Bib?^e  Study, 
family  worship,  and  the  perusal  of  and  meditation  upon  devotional  and 
inspirational  literature . 

5.  In  order  further  to  deepen  ths  spiritual  life  of  the  Porto 
Rican  Church  and  to  make  it  efficient  in  service,  we  stress  the  great 
importance  of  the  coming  to  the  Island  from  time  to  time  of  the  best 
qualified  spiritual  leaders  whose  labors  have  been  fruitful  in  other 
sections  of  the  v;orld. 

6.  We  recommend  that  Sunday  School  teachers  and  officers 
maintain  high  regard  for  their  opportunities  in  imparting  Christian 
knowledge  and  endeavor  to  perform  their  service  in  the  most  thorough 
possible  manner;  and  that  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  inspiration 
and  efficiency  for  the  Sunday  School,  teacher-training  classes  be  regu¬ 
larly  conducted  in  our  churches,  and  that  occasional  district  and  in¬ 
sular  conventions  be  held. 

7.  We  recommend  that  from  the  beginning  the  members  of  our 
churches  be  taught  to  recognize  themselves  as  stewards  of  a  life  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  by  the  Ilaster  of  the  one  great  household  b.nd  to  dedicate 
those  lives  to  constant  service  In  winning  others  to  their  Lord;  and, 
further,  that  all  recognize  themselves  as  stewaras,  taking  Sod  into 
their  counsel  in  the  use  of  all  their  possessions  and  setting  aside  such 
portions  of  their  income  to  the  definite  \;ork  of  the  church  as  will  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  bring  the  thrill  of  joyful  ma.rhcod,  exper¬ 
ienced  by  a  church  when  it  becomes  entirely  self-supporting. 

8.  We  further  recommend  that  as  stev;ards  of  the  minds  with 
\Yhich  our  Master  has  endowed  us  we  will  seek  daily  to  the  full  limit  of 
our  pov/ers  to  give  to  those  communities  of  which  v/e  form  a  part  an  ade¬ 
quate  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  commandment,  "Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself," 

9.  In  order  that  the*love  of  our  people  may  be  broadened  and 
that  they  may  increasingly  recognize  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  human 
family  we  recommend  that  the  victories  of  the  church  In  mooting  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  in  other  lands  be  presented  from  time  to  time  in  sermons, 
addresses  and  mission  study  classes. 

10.  In  order  that  the  Church  may  secure  the  strongest  possible 
leadership  we  covenant  together  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will 
call  into  special  service  the  choicest  young  people  within  our  acquain¬ 
tance,  beginning  v/ith  prayer  that  God  v;ill  thus  call  the  children  of  our 
ov/n  homes. 


Cadlb  Ai>i>hi£ss: 
’‘I>’cui,ca.te''Xew'\<5Rii 


Tblkphoiie 
822  Gbamehcy 
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PKBSBYTEKXiVIS^  ChXJRCM  IN  THE  TT.S.A. 

mVIGHTH-DATt',  THE.VSURRR  156  Eif  tlv -AA’^CFFTie 

York 

March  2oth,  1916. 

To  the  iiissionaries  and  the  Churches  ^ith  "Which 
They  are  Cooperating  in  Latin  America. 

Dear  Prieads: 

We  rejoice  to  report  that  in  measure  beyond  all  our  faith  the  bless¬ 
ing  cf  God  rested  on  the  Congress  on  Christian  ^ork  in  Latin  America,  which  was 
held  in  Panama  February  10-19.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  over  3O0  del¬ 

egates  and  visitors  from  Europe  -and  North  and  South -America,  not  including  the 
large  ntanber  who  attended  its ’sessions  from  Panama  and  the  Canal  zone,  of  tho 
delegates  about  one-half  came  from  the  Latin  American  nations.,  and  of  these  a 
good  proportion  were  men  and  women  of  Latin  American  birth  and  citizenship. 
Twenty-one  nations  XTere  represented. 

The  Congress  ^s  In  the  truest  sense  a  family  gathering  of  men  and 
women  who  met  in  the  love  and  unity  of  Christ.  All  gave  and  received  eqoially 
but  none  contributed  more  than  the  great  body  of  leaders  of  the  Latin  American 
churches  and  of  missionaries  whose  liges  have  been  given  in  love  and  service  to 
the  Italjin  American  lands. 

tfe  believe  that  the  Congress  has  ccconplished  results  which  will 
be  permanent.  *■  *• .  •  It  has  drawn  together  the  hearts  of  the  people 

of  the  three  great  Continents  of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  It  has 
strengthened  the  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  It  has  revealed  more  clearly 
the  outlines  of  those  great  individual  andx-national  needs  inall  our 
lands  which  only  Christ  oan  meet.  It  has  insured  a  volume  of  interest  sayS. 
cooperation  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  churches  in  Latin  American  and  their 
work  which  they  have  long  sought  from  the  churches  of  other  lands. 
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before  it  adjourned  the  Congress,  convinced  that  provision  should  he 
nade  for  a  larger  measuro  of  comnwn  understanding  and  cooperative  purpose, 
tooic  the  following  action: 

The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Torlc  in  Latin  Am- 
orica  recommend: 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  he  enlarged 
and  reconstituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following: 

1,  An  American  and  Canadian  Section  con^josed  of  one  representative 
•f  each  mission  agency  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionarlos  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  co¬ 
opted  members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  American  and  Canadian  mission  agencies  of  which 
coopted  members  at  least  one-half  shall  bo  delegates  in  attendance  upon- 
this  Congress, 

2,  A.  i>uropean  section  con^joaed  of  one  representative  of  each  mission 
agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continont  of  Europe  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  various  British  and  Continental  mission  agencies, 

3,  Ex  officio  members  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  or  counoil  representing  the  missions  and  churches  of 
each  country  or  group  of  countries  in  Latin  America. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  functions  of  the  Committee  are 
consultative  and  adviser^,  not  legislative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  theye  bo  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Amorican  and  Canadian  Sec- 
tion>  and  also  of  the  Eupcpean  Section, 

III.  That  the  American  and  European  Sections  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
have  an  Executive  Committee  numbering  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Section, 

IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  each  Section  shall,  as  a  rule,  meet 
onee  each  quarter  to  carry  out  the  general  policy  and  instructions  of  the 
Section. 


V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  missionary  societies  with  work 
in  Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be  as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama 
Congress  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal  circumstances,  the  perfecting 
of  their  part  of  the  organization  will  obiiiously  have  to  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  European  missionai^y 
leaders,  favorable  for  such  action.  The  Congress  would,  however,  express 
the  earnest  hope  that  this  indispensable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
European  mission  agencies  may  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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VI.  That  the  Anerican  and  Canadian  Section  should,  as  nay  ho  desired  by  tb 
cooperating  bodies,  take  steps  pron^Jtly  to  give  offect  to  the  findings  of  the 
various  Conmilssions  in  the  light  of  the  dlscuosions  of  the  Congress'^  so  far 

as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionaryagencies  of  the  Unitod  States  and  Canada  ie 
concerned, 

VII.  That  the  mattor  of  ways  and  means  of  common  action  bet’weoi  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  Scetlons  shall  be  worked  out  after  the  European  Section  sL-.ll 
have  been  organized. 

VXII.  That  the  ex-offlclo  members  representing  the  Latin  American  com¬ 
mittees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  the  American 
and  European  Sections. 

The  Committee  on  cooperation  in  Latin  America  referred  to  in  this 
action  has  been  in  existence  for  somo  years  and  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  differcTfih  missionary  ^enclcs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
havo  been  seeking  to  render  help  to  Latin  America,  This  American  and 
Canadian  Committee  has  now  been  enlarged  as  recomraonded  by  the  Congress  and  ha 
established  its  office  at  Zb  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  will  be  happy 
to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Sburches  and  the  Missions  in  Latin  America  as 
to  how  it  may  better  serve  the  Cause  of  the  Gospel  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  a  European  section  of  the  Committee 
may  be  organised. 

The  American  section  will  enter  into  communication  ^  once  with  the 
members  as  they  may  be  appointed.  It  is  probable  that  each  one 
of  the  regional  conferences  which  have  been  held  or  will  soon  be  held  in 
Havana,  San  Juan,  Lima  .Santiago ,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  and  Mexico,  will  conetl- 
tute  a  Committee  or  Council  representing  the  Hiss  ions  and  Churches  within 
its  area.  Such  a  Conroittee  has  already  been  established  in  Cuba, 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  Secretary  of  each  such  Committee 
should  inform  Mr.  Innan  of  the  full  membership  of  the  Committee,  sending  him 
also  a  statement  of  the  functions  and  duties  assigned  to  it. 


Mis  eionariOB  and  Churches 
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The  Amcrifan  and  Canadian  Section  of  the  Conmittoe  on  cooperation 
is  desirous  only  of  rendering  the  greatest  possible  serttce  to  the 
Oaitse.  It  exists  by  the  appolntinant  and  for  the  irorli:  of  the  missionary 
agencies  by  which  it  has  been  established,  and  see'^  only  to  promote 
the  largest  success  of  their  work  and  the  work  of  the  Churches,  which  they 
are  seeking  to  help  in  the  groat  task  of  the  Gospel  in  latin  America. 

Praying  for  God's  rich  blessing  upon  all  your  work,  we  are, 

Tory  faithfully  yours, 


EES/lIS 


C/^BtE  AbDRE  8  S : 
“iNOin-CA.TE'NBW'^’ORK 


Trlbphonk 
822  GH.\>amfrr 
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150  Fifth Avenvi© 
New  Yore 
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Karoh  2oth,  1916. 


The  Suropaan  llissiotiaryA^noles  Carry¬ 
ing  on  T?ork  in  Latin  Ajnerioa. 

Dear  Prienda : 

Te  rojoice  to  report  that  in  measure  beyond  all  our  faith 
the  blessing  of  Cod  rested  on  the  Congress  on  Christian  '.7ork  In  Latin  America 
rhioh  was  held  in  Panama  February  10-19.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  over 
300  delegates  and  visitors  from  Llirope  and  north  ani  South  Ameiica,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  number  tvho  attended  its  sessions  from  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Of  the  delegates  about  one-half  came  from  the  Latin  American  tat  ions 
and  of  these  a  good  pj.'oportion  were  men  and  womon  of  Latin  American  birth  and 
citizenship.  Twenty-one  nations  were  represented.  The  one  great  dis¬ 

appointment  was  the  impossibility  of  the  European  Missionary  agencies  sending 
the  delegates  who  would  have  been  sent  jxoopt  fa:  present  world  conditions. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions  delegates  were  present  from  Grot  Britain  ard 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  although  the  Moravian  Church  was  heavily  represented  from 
America,  no  delegates  wore  able  to  come  from  Germany  or  Branse. 

It  was  oloarly  recognized  that  while  the  European  churches  may 
justly  feel  tliat  tlie  chief  burden  of  responsibility  for  hs  Iping  the  Latin 
American  Rations  rests  upon  thoIHited  States  and  Canada,  uevortheloss  the 
missionary  task  in  Lqtin  Amerioa  rapst  be  the  joint  ta  k  of  the  European  and 
the  American  and  Canadian  churches.  The  chief  conimeslal  interests  in  South 
America  have  been  British, some  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  elements  of  the 
population  are  German,  and  no  nation  wields  a  larger  influence  over  the  thought 
and  aentiment  of  all  Latin  America  than  France. 
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In  arranging,  accordingly,  for  the  continued  conference  and  cooper¬ 
ation  which  are  necessary  if  the  help  which  the  Latin  Anerlcan  nations  desird 
is  to.be  effootively  given, the  Congress  rcoognlzed  the  indispensable  place 
whloh  must  be  filled  by  the  Lhiropean  agencies  and  souSht  to  provide  for  thalr 
cooperation  in  the  action  which  was  taken.  This  actlon/^ias  adopted  with¬ 
out  dissenting  vote,  was  as  follows: 

Phe  members  of  the  Panama  Songress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  recommend; 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  be  enlarged 
and/constituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following: 

American  and  Canadian  Section  connosed  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  misslon  agency  of  the  United  State  Md  Canad..  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
mentors  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed  as  representatives 
0  the  various  American  and  Canadian  mission  agencies  of  which  coopted 
members  at  least  one-half  shall  be  dilegates  in  attendance  upon  this  Congress. 

2.  A  European  Section  composed  od  one  representative  of  each 
mission  agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  of  Eui-ope  which  is  send¬ 
ing  and  nsintalning  missionaries  In  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of 
coopted  members  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  number  appointed  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  various  British  and  Continental  mission  agencies, 

3.  Ea  Officio  members  consisting  of  tho  Chairman,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee  or  council  representing  tho  missions  and  churches 

of  each  country  or  group  of  countries  in  latin  Aneidca. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  functions  of  tho  Committee  are 
consultative  and  advisory,  not  legislative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Itmerioan  and  Canadian 
Section,  and  also  of  the  iAiropean  Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  Lliropean  Sections  of  the  ConKiittee  Bhall 
each  have  an  Executive  Committee  numbering  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  ipembership  of  the  Section. 

IV.  That  the  Executive  Comraittee  of  each  Section  shall,  as  a  rule 
meot  once  each  quai  ter  to  carry  out  the  general  policy  and  instructions  * 


^  •  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  missionary  societies  vath  v/ork 

in  Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be  as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama 
Oongross  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal  circumstances,  the  perfoctlnr- 
of  their  part  of  the  organization  will  obviously  have  to  be  def erredutti  1 
such  time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  Jud^pent  of  the  Luiopean  missionary 
leaders,  favorable  for  such  action.  The  Congress  would,  however,  express 
the  earnest  ho‘)6  that  this  indispcnscble  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
European  mission  agencies  may  be  developed  as  rapisly  as  possible. 
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VI.  That  the  American  and  Canadian  Section  should,  as  may  he  desired 
hy  the  cooperating  bodies,  talce  steps  promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  flnd- 
Ingo  of  the  various  Coin  lesions  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress,  so  far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary  agencies  of  tho  United 
States  and  Canady  is  concerned, 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  vra.ys  and  meansof  comrjon  action  hetuoen  the 
American  and  European  Sootions  ohall  he  Torlosd  out  a£ter  the  European  section 
shall  have  heon  organised. 

VIII.  That  the  ox-off iolo  memhers  representing  the  Latin  American 
committoes  ho  regarded  ae  eligible  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  the 
American  and  European  sectione. 


Tho  Oommitteo  on  Oooporiition  in  Latin  Anorloa  referred  to  in  this 
action  .as  already  ozisting  la  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  arc  at  trork  in  Latin 

America.  This  committoo  fcas  from  tho  outset  been  in  oorrospondonoe  with 

h^ing 

the  European  Societies^  *  -.TOrk  in  the  same  flold,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  in.  inviting  the  establia^ent  of  a  European  section. 

It  may  be  sow  time  before  tuoh  a  section  can  be  organized,  but  meanwhile  it 
may  bo  possible  in  some  of  the  European  countries  for  the  agoncies  within  a 
single  nation  to  confer  together  with  a  viow  to  promoting  the  interests  of  thJ 
work  in  latin  America,  both  among  the  home  ohuTohes  and  on  the  field. 

57e  enclose  herewith  copies  of  tfto  Minutes  of  the  first  me  tings  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  section  and  nf  a  communication  which  this  section 
is  addressing  to  the  mission  boards  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

The  Amorloan  and  Canadian  Section  will  be  happy  to  have  the  help  of 
any  suggestion  from  the  European  section  with  regard  to  ways  in  vfcich  we 
may  work  together  and  advance  our  Commin  Cause, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

^  ■  A 


hesAc 


".yt/ 


Cable  Address: 

“&JCULCATE”NBW'\bRK 


Telerhonh 
822  Gramercv 


THE  BOARD  OF  FOREIGlS^>nS  SIOIVS 

OF*  THE} 

PRESHATERIAPf  ChFRCH  IN  TIIeTJ.S.A. 

136  Faftli./Vvertvi©  office  op  secmbt^vry 

New  York. 

March  2Gth,  1916. 

The  Amerioan  and  Canadian  lUssionarJ  Agencies 
Having  V.'or’sC  in  latin  Imei-loa. 

Dear  Friends: 

The  Congress  "n  Christian  .or'c  in  Latin  America  held  in  Panama 

February  10-19,  provided,  as  you  probably  already  Imo^/,  for  the  entergemeit 

of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America .  The  action  of  the 

Congress  taken  without  dissenting  vote,  was  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Christiai  Viork  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  recommend: 

I.  Tiiat  the  Committee  on  Coo-Joration  in  Latin  America  be  enlarged  and  ro- 
constitutid  sA  as  to  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  An  American  aixi  Canadian  aectiou  composed  of  ono  representative 
of  each  mis  sion  ^oncy  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  wliloh  is  sending 
and  maintaining  oissioimries  in  latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  od  the  number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  variolas  A-morican  and  Canadian  mission  agencies  of  which  ooorted 
members  at  least  one-half  shall  be  dele;^tOD  in  attendance  upon  this 
Congress. 

£.  A  Europocn  Section  composed  of  one  representala  ve  of  each 
mission  agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  of  Jiui'ope  vrtiioh  is  send¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin  Amerion  ,  aiid  of  a  numcor  of  co¬ 
opted  members  not  excefiding  one-hald  of  the  number  appointed  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  British  and  Centinontal  mission  ^cn  ios. 

3.  Ex  officio  members  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  committee  or  Council  representing  the  missions  aid  churches  of  e::ch 
country  or  group  cf  countries  in  Latin  America. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  tliat  the  functions  of  the  CoriToit  tee  are 
consultative  and  advisory,  not  legislative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  and  CanadiAn  section, 
and  also  of  the  European  Section, 

III.  That  the  Anorioan  and  Europe.-.n  Soctlot:s  of  the  Committee  sludl  each  ha> 
an  Executive  Committee  numbering  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Section. 

IV.  That  tho  Executive  Committee  of  each  Section  shall,  as  a  rulo ,  iiEot 
once  each  quarter  to  carry  out  the  general  policy  and  instructions  of  the  Sectior 

V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Btropean  missionary  sooi.-ties  -idth  work 

in  Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be  as  fully  reprosented  at  the  Panama  Con.^ 
gresa  as  would  have  been  the  esse  under  normal  oiroumstanoes ,  the  oerfeting  of 
their  part  of  the  organization  \7ill  obviously  havo  to  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Buropeanraisslonary  le.dc-rs. 
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favorable  for  such  action.  The  Coiigross  v;ould,  hOTOver,  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  this  indispensable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  European  mission 
agencies  my  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

VI.  That  the  American  and  Canadian  3  eotlon  should,  as  may  be  desired 
by  the  cooperating  bodies,  take  steps  proinptly  to  give  effect  to  the  findings 
of  the  va’-ious  Commissions  in  the  light  of  the  dlsouseions  of  the  Congress, 
so  far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  mis  sionary  agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
Camada  is  concerned. 

YII.  That  the  matter  of  \7ays  and  means  of  cominon  action  between  the 
American  and  Eunopoan  Sections  shall  be  worked  out  after  the  Luopesn  Section 
shall  have  been  organized. 

VIII.  That  the  ex-officio  members  reprosenting  the  Latin  /imorloen 
coranittees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  the  American 
and  European  Sections. 


Of  the  24  members  of  the  Committoe  on  Cooperation,  as  it  existed  i 
the  time  of  the  Panama  Congress,  17  members  were  present  at  the  Congress, and 
meeting  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  session  at  which  the  Congress  took  tto 
action  quoted,  the  Committee  added  to  its  numbers  by  cooption  9  new  nsmbers. 

The  enlarged  committee  met  tho  following  day  for  organization  and  the  inception 
of  its  work. 

V;e  onclose  heroTdth  a  list  of  the  Committee  as  at  present  corstituted 
with  an  outline  of  its  organization  i  nd  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  held  at 
Panama  on  Saturday  February  19th. 

'7111  you  kindly  report  to  your  Board  the  action  of  the  panana  CongEoss 
and  state  that  tho  Committee  in  its  present  form  placed  Itself  at  tho  disposal 
of  ttE'  Boards  for  their  use,  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 

this  committee  was  not  created  by  the  Panama  Congress,  but  by  the  Boards  acting  in 
various  conferences  beginning  if^th  the  conference  which  tliej’  held  throughtheir 
representatives  on  IliSsions  in  Latin  America  in  Kow  York  City  in  March,  1913. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  members  the  Cotamittee  is  composed  entirely 
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of  representatives  designated  by  the  Boards  and  Societies  haring  vork  in  Latin 
America.  If  at  nny  time  any  agency  desires  to  change  its  representative  on 
the  Committee  will  it  liindly  notify  Mr.  Inman,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee? 

The  offices  of  the  Committee  are  at  the  United  Mis slonary  Headquarters 
at  25  Madison  Avenue,  Hew  York  City. 

Any  suggestions  as  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  or  as  to  ways  in  Winch 
as  the  agency  of  the  Boards  for  the  advancement  cooperatively  of  the  interests 
of  the  work  in  Latin  America  it  can  be  of  the  largest  service  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  Committee, 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  this  Committoe  represents  tiie  Boards 
both  of  Home  and  of  Foreign  Missions  v/hioh  are  united  in  this  undrrtaklng,  and 
have  already  experienced  in  the  union  the  rich  blessing  of  Cod 

May  we  suggest  as  some  measures  which  vAll  be  of  immediate  advantage 
to  the  work  in  Latin  America,  the  following: 

1.  That  each  Board  should  see  that  the  Panama  Congress  is  fully 
reported  in  all  the  religious  papero  and  missionary  magazines  of  its  denomim- 
tion  ,  and  that  tho  material  presented  in  the  reports  and  discussions  end  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ths  Congress  is  adequately  used  in  these  publftaations. 

2.  That  full  reiorts  of  the  Congress  tie  made  in  the  national  and 
district  gatherings  of  tho  ohurohos,  and  that  in  this  way  the  Cause  of  Kismons 
in  Latin  America  be  brought  more  distinctly  before  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Shurch. 

3.  That  each  Board  should  make  sure  cf  the  adequate  circulation  of 
the  fell  report  of  the  Congress  to  be  published  by  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  all  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and 
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members  of  the  Home  Boards  be  furnished  copies  of  the  report  of  Conmiss  II 
on  Message  and  Method,  which  can  be  obtained  in  cheap  form  at  IIIO.OO  per 
hundred  from  the  Secretary. 

4.  That  such  Boards  as  are  able  to  undorta'to  enlarged  worh:  in 
Latin  America  call  upon  the  Committee  for  whatever  information  it  can  ■*  , 
supjly  which  will  enable  thorn  to  relate  their  effort  to  those  ofother  agencies 
and  secure  the  largest  occupation  of  the  field  and  the  most  efficient 
development  of  the  work. 

5.  That  any  sugfestions  which  can  be  made  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Committee  and  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  and  of footiveness  of  the  work 
in  Latin  America  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary. 

6.  That  constant  prayer  be  made  for  tho  Committee  and  for  the 
Missions  and  the  Churches  in  Latin  America,  that  "they  may  be  definitely  guided 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  Lovo  and  Truth  vihioh  so  signally  prevailed  at  Panaria 
and  nado  tho  Congi'oss  eo  rich  in  ozporienoe  in  the  lives  of  all  who  attended 
it  may  Ivrvo  ever  possess  all  our  minds  and  heart. 

In  behald  of  the  Committee, 

Tory  faithfully  yours. 


RES /ms 


THE  CHRISTIAN  =  HERALD 


For  the  Evangelization  of  Latin  America 

A  Forewoi-d  on  the  Great  Interdenominational  Congress  at  Panama 
By  WILLARD  PRICE 


1.V  order  to  ^v^ite  you  this  story,  I  am  “euttias” 
one  of  tlie  sessions  of  what  is  probably  tlie  most 
import  ant  and  far-reaching  religious  conferenee 
ever  held  in  the  Western  Hemisi)liere! 

Here  in  my  hotel  room,  on  the  fringe  of  the  city  of 
Panama,  I  can  liear  the  steady  drone  of  a  speakoi‘’s 
voice  in  the  great  hall  down  stairs,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  crackle  of  applause.  For  this  is  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  great  “Congress 
on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America,”  which  is  talcing 
the  American  continents  into  its  hands  as  a  potter 
takes  his  clay,  shaping  dirt  into  beauty. 

Our  boat  from  New  York  to  the  C’anal  Zone  was 
a  Hall  of  Fame.  Some  of  the  strongest  Christian 
statesmen  of  the  world  were  on  board.  It  was  com¬ 
forting  to  note  that  their  statesmanship  seemed 
to  be  no  preventive  of  seasiclcness,  and  the  rail  was 
frequently  overhung  with  great  mimls.  Some  found 
it  a  stiff  undertaking  to  keep  up  their  dignity.  Others 
didn’t  try. 

The  sea  was  persistently  rough  and  the  ship  rolled 
like  a  .sailor  on  shore  leave.  It  was  a  happy  even¬ 
ing  when  we  left  the  ('aribbean  Sea  (they  pronounce 
it  Caribbean  here)  with  its  flying  fish  behind  us  and 
sailed  into  Cristobal  (Cristdbal),  the  port  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Then  into  a  train  and  off  aci*oss  the  Isthmus  to  the 
city  of  Panama,  which  lies  on  the  Pacific  side. 

It  was  (luring  that  night  flight  by  train  from  ocean 
to  ocean  that  I  gained  my  tir.st  impressions  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  You  smell  the  Canal  Zone  almost  before 
you  see  it.  Oil!  It  lies  a  velvet  film  over  the  many 
pools  and  lakes.  Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

^ly  imagination  litui  pictured  Panama  merely  as  a 
great  dilcli.  I  had  not  as.so(dated  the  Canal  Zone 
with  the  idea  of  scenic  beauty.  But  now  we  fled 
through  tropical  jungles,  fragrant  wlierever  the  oil 


gave  the  woody  perfume  a  I'hanee,  past  lakes  and 
l)ays,  through  hills  aud  tlien  momitams,  on  the  tops 
of  wliicOi  the  crescent  moon  tobogganed  and  caught  its 
horns  in  the  fronds  of  hundivd-foot  palms — majestio 
palm  trees  that  compare  with  uur  poor,  potted  orches¬ 
tra-hiding  scrubs  about  as  the  Panama  ditch  compares 
with  a  carriage  rut. 

SUDDENLY  we  flashed  into  view  of  the  Gatun 
Locks,  sentineled  by  rows  of  lights  like  candles  on 
tall,  white  candlesticks.  Then  we  sped  for  eight 
miles  over  a  corner  of  what  used  to  be  an  impenetrable 
jungle  and  is  now  the  largest  artificially  formed  body 
of  water  in  the  world — Gatun  Lake. 

Our  train  now  crawled  across  the  Canal  itself  on  a 
remarkable  floating  bridge,  supported  on  a  gimt 
barge.  The  Canal  is  here  a  <!eep,  black  gorge,  into 
which  the  low  moon  could  liardly  penetrate.  It  is 
in  this  general  region  that  the  most  serious  slides 
occur. 

We  backed  into  CuJebra,  which  means  “snake,” 
an  appropriate  name  for  tliis  district,  where  the 
great-  mountains  are  squirming  their  way  down  into 
the  man-raade  ditch  as  if  in  resentment  of  “the 
gi'eatest  liberty  man  ever  took  with  Nature.”  Then, 
recrossiug  the  Canal,  we  canie  to  a  final  halt  in  the 
railroad  station  at  Panama. 

The  city  of  Panama  is  a  vegetable  stew  of  races. 
Spunisli,  Negro,  India.  Anglo-Saxon,  Chinese,  Jap¬ 
anese,  German,  Hindu,  Aral),  Greek — they  are  all 
here.  But  the  dominating  liavor  in  the  wiiole  pot¬ 
pourri  is  Spani,sli.  We  were  at  last  in  Latin  America. 
And  it  was  to  serve  Latin  America  that  this  congress 
had  been  called. 

tkTIN  AMERICA — where  according  to  Dr. 

i  Speer  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  population  is 
ilh'git.imate.  Where  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  die  under  two  years  of  age.  Where  the 


general  rate  of  mortality  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Europe.  Where  Valparaiso,  Chile,  ivith  a  population 
of  140,000,  shows  more  eases  of  drunkenness  reported 
to  the  police  than  London  with  5,000.000  souls. 

Where  virtual  slavery  is  common  and  disdain  for 
labor  is  ingi-ained.  Where  atheism  is  sweeping  like 
a  storm-cloud  over  the  land  and  only  a  pitiful  minority 
have  ever  been  brought  into  an  understanding  of 
Christianity. 

A  dark  picture?  Of  course  there  is  a  brighter  side. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  a  dynamic  people,  capable 
of  great  and  notable  things.  But  they  cannot  grow 
to  their  fullest  height  until  the  parasitic  vines  of 
atheism,  disease  aud  ignorance  are  stripped  away. 

And  here  in  the  Hotel  Tivoli,  just  up  the  hill  from 
the  station,  we  found  the  men  and  women,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  that  a  dozen  steamers  had 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help  in 
this  continental  job  of  tree-trimming. 

There  was  John  R.  Mott,  towering  like  a  ediff. 

There  was  John  Goucher,  a  mite  in  stature,  a 
giant  in  soul.  There  was  nightingale-tongued  Bishop 
Oldham.  There  was  Robert  Speer,  gentle  general, 
always  mild,  ulwaj’s  firm.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
the  encyclopedic  president  of  Oberlin.  J.  W.  Butler, 
the  famous  missionary  to  Mexico;  Professor  Harlan 
P]  Beach  of  Yale  University:  Professor  Eduardo 
Moiiteverde  of  Uruguay,  president  of  the  Congress; 
Charles  S.  Maefarlaud,  S.  Earl  Taylor,  Bishops 
Kinsolving,  Stiintz,  Lloyd,  Mct'onnell. 

Notable  laymen  too:  C.  E.  Welch,  Eben  E.  Olcoll, 
Fleming  H.  Ilevell. 

It  is  these  and  other  such  men  of  rich  nature.s, 
together  with  a  host  of  fine  Christian  Latin  Americans 
whose  names  would  not  be  so  well  known  to  you  of 
North  America,  who  are  gathered  here  1o  approacli  j  \ 
the  needs  of  the  Latin  New  World.  Of  the  work  of  | 
the  congress  itself  I  .shall  tell  in  two  later  articles.  i  y 


Indictment  of  Latin  AmeHca.^ 

Thn  Cnfliolic  Bulletin,  of  St.  Paul,  snye 
editoriully  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  Ill: 

This  wook  the  lonS'hrralScd  "ConKrOM  (Or  Christ¬ 
ian  Work  In  Ijitln-Amcrlra'’  Is  holding  Its  sessions  M 
Punomn.  It  trill  concliidi-  Its  deliberations  next  Sun- 

The  nioBRre  reports  0(  Its  doln^  which  have  drib¬ 
bled  Into  the  public  press  tend  to  confirm  the  views 
hold  by  the  more  iDtelllgent  clnss  of  Protestants,  as 
well  ns  by  Catholics,  that  the  convention  was  called 
for  tbo  purpose  of  presenting  religious  conditions  In 
Central  and  South  America  In  such  on  unfavoroblo 
light  as  to  afford  an  ostcnalble  reason  for  Protestant 
motslonary  bodies  to  appeal  (or  funds  to  carry  on 
their  so-called  evangelisation  campaign  among  tbs 
Catholics  of  these  Republics. 

The  first  word  from  Panama  Is  an  Indictment  of 
ChrlBtlAnlly  In  Latln-Amorlco.  Tho  report  submitted 
to  the  delegates  on  February  12  by  the  Commlaalon 
on  Survey  and  Occupnlion,  dcolarrd  that  whatever 
llio  people  are  "over-taken  by  free  education,”  what¬ 
ever  that  means,  universal  unbelief  exists  and  they 
are  either  avowed  atheists  or  akeplica  or  Indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  In  all  tho  Republics, 
the  leading  men  In  tho  business  and  professional  world 
are  "sworn  enemies  of  the  Church,"  according  to  this 

The  Commission  on  Kducstlon  declares  that  Illit¬ 
eracy  provalla  in  tlio  I.alln-American  Republics  to  an 
alarming  cxtenL  ‘In  such  advanced  countries  as 
Brnxil  aomc  csllmatra  reach  na  high  aa  eighty  _pcr 
cent."  Tho  Commission  finds  that  there  Is  tho  Hon¬ 
est  Interest  In  the  question  of  education  and  that  tho 
great  need  Is  for  somo  Industrial  or  agricultural  train¬ 
ing.  It  points  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  In 
schools  established  by  the  missionary  churches  of 
the  United  States  nnd  Great  Brltlan  as  an  example 
of  what  ran  be  done  by  modern  educational  methods. 
Tho  report  says  that  plans  are  being  worked  out  for 
tho  eitnhltshmcnt  of  a  Union  Christian  College  at 
Buenos  Aires  which  Is  described  as  "the  Gibraltar  of 
L,alin-America  from  the  view-point  of  missionary 
conquest." 

The  reports  conclude  with  an  urgent  plea  for  co¬ 
operation  on  tho  part  of  oil  misalonary  churchca  In 
educatlon.al  work  nnd  urges  the  perfecting  of  a 
thoroughly  rcprcsentntlvc  central  agency  to  carry  on 
I  tho  work  of  evangelization. 

I  We  nro  not  surprised  at  these  reports.  In  fact  thcT 
only  rehash  tho  tales  so  often  told  by  tho  Protestant 
I  mlealohnrlcs  who  have  endeavored  to  uproot  Catholl- 
'  cism  In  South  America.  Their  failure  to  secure  a 
foothold  has  made  It  necessary  for  them  to  lie  about 
religious  nnd  cdue.ttlonal  conditions  In  order  to  secure 
the  funds  nccessady  to  carry  on  their  unfruitful  pro¬ 
paganda.  ^ 


Catholic  misslonarlos  tell  an  entirely  different 
story.  It  la  true  that  Irrcllglon  nnd  Indifference  are 
not  unknown  among  South  American  Catholics,  as 
elsewhere:  hut  It  Is  a  very  easy  matter  to  exagornte 
even  this  phase  of  the  religious  life.  The  reports  of 
these  commissions  are  bl.ised  and  untruthful  and  the 
statements  they  eoiitaln  have  been  refuted  time  nnd 
again  hy  Intelligent  Protestants  who  are  fn  a  po- 
aWlon  to  testify  to  tho  true  condition  of  affairs  In 
South  America 

All  agree  thot  tho  work  of  evangelization  In  Lnt- 
In-Amerlca  was  done  by  Catholic  missionaries  and  done 
well.  Sir  William  Mnggnrd,  (or  many  ycors  British 
Minister  to  acvernl  South  American  countries,  says: 
"The  most  earnest,  most  genuine  and.  except  when 
thwarted,  the  most  effoetual  agents  in  Ecuador  nnd 
Brazil  for  civilizing  the  Indian  nnd  protecting  them 
from  the  atrocities  of  outsiders  are  tho  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  rlcrgy." 

Mr.  P.  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S..  said  In  1011:  'T  am 
not  a  Catholic,  but  I  have  seen  so  mueh  good  offcoted 
by  Catholic  priests  among  the  poor  and  Ignorant  In¬ 
dians.  ond  so  muny  failures  nmong  their  rivals  that 
the  attempt  to  oemvert  (ho  Peruvlon  Indians  to  Pro- 
teatantlsm  neems  to  me  an  net  of  unmistakable  pre¬ 
sumption  Olid  stupidity."  He  ol.vo  refers  to  "the 
imlay,  meddle»oma^iolr  nnd  female  ml  'slonarles,  weJI- 
mefitiln^Vut  taelHss,  wlin  resorted  to  nnathemntizliig 
nnd  vllllfying  the  Catholic  prliBlIiood," 


Mr.  John  Barrslt,  former  American  Minister  to 
Columbin,  speaks  of  "the  existence  In  South  America 
of  excellent  universllli'se,  ndvanced  scientific  nnd 
commerclnl  progro::slve  thinking,  ns  highly  gifted  and 
as  numerous  In  proportions  to  tho  population  as  In 
the  I'lilicd  .States  and  EJurope." 


SImlllnr  testimony  Is  favor  of  the  religious  and 
educational  work  done  by  the  Catholic  Church  In  tAt- 
in-Amcrioii  Is  given  by  other  non-Cathollca  such  ns 
Dr.  H.  J.  Mozons.  tho  noted  scholar  and  explorer.  Mr. 
John  F.  Fr.iBcr,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  In  fact  by 
every  Intelligent  non-Cathollc  who  has  visited  South 
America  with  a  mind  unbiased  by  religious  prejudice 
nnd  open  to  convictions  based  on  facts. 

The  Ponnma  Congress  should  take  under  prayer¬ 
ful  consideration  tho  action  of  the  Congress  of  Non- 
Catholic  Missions  hold  nt  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  In  1910, 
which  resolved  not  to  extend  Its  work  In  South 
America  "becauso  South  America  Is  Christian,"  which 
of  course,  means  Catholic.  And  Catholic  U  will  olwaya 
remain  despite  the  efforts  of  the  misguided  lenders  of 
this  Pan-Protestant  campaign  for  religious  evangoll- 
satlon.  Later  on  wo  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding 
the  dellheratlona  of  the  Congress.  / 


Proper  Remedy  for  Tom. 
Watson  and  The  Menace, 


Apropos  of  the  determination  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  bring  Tom  Watson 
to  trial,  in  or  outside  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  for 
sending  obscene  matter  through  the  mail.  The 
Augusta  Chronicle,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  suggests 
editorially  a  solution  or  remedy  which  it  declares 
the  postmaster  holds  within  his  own  hands. 

Says  The  Chronicle : 

"Ws  may  well  ask."  whot  Is  to  be  done  about  the 
class  of  publications— such  as  tho  Jeffersonian  and 
Tho  Menace—  which  dump  their  filth  Into  other  states 
against  tho  wishes  of  practically  all  of  thoir  eltlzeni- 
dolng  this  In  defiance  of  public  sentiment  and  com¬ 
mon  decency,  all  under  tho  protection  of  tho  free¬ 
dom  of  tho  press?' 

■Tt'e  have  long  been  convinced  that  nothing  Is  so 
abused  In  this  country  as  the  freedom'of  the  press.' 
and  we  think  It  la  high  time  for  the  government  to 
find  somo  way  of  curbing  those  publications  which 
make  a  business  of  obscenity,  abuse,  rnce  hatred  and 
religious  prejudice-  Certainly,  no  country  has  any 
need  of  such  public  Journals,  for  their  mission  Is  ever 
dlsiurblng  ond  destructive,  and  It  cannot  be  believed 
that  the  ‘freedom  of  the  press'  was  ever  Intended  to 
encoiirogo  and  protect  such  publications. 


"If  It  l!i  true  that  the  proserutlo 
outside  nf  Ills  own  state,  would  set  t 
cedont — which  point  The  Chronicle  la 
pared  to  deny — Uien,  It  would  seem 
way  should  bo  found  to  roach  ther 
our  mind,  hne  been  suggested  by  Thr 
C.  Times  nnd  Democr.itl  when  It  sh' 


n  of  a  publisher 
i  dangerous  pre- 
not  entirely  pre- 
Ihst  some  other 
n.  And  this,  to 
■  Grnngcburg  (S, 


■“It  would  lie  the  proper  Bctlm.  for  the  govrrn- 
nient.  Id  our  opinion,  If  Wnlaon  bn«  sent  oboeene  mnt. 
(rr  llirnugh  the  mnllii  to  debar  Ills  piihitonllon  front 
the  malls  entireir--  To  our  nilncls  that  lx  the  renirdr 
to  parsnr  Inatcad  nt  dragging  liliii  Into  aoiiie  oilier 
stale  for  Irinl.’ 


"We  have  on  file."  adds  The  Chronolcle.  "several 
hundred  of  Tom  'Wntaon',:  Joffcrsonlans — kept  for  the 
purpose  of  kooplng  lab  on  the  wild  uiierances  of  ihe 
Watson  person — more  than  half  of  which  contains 
matter  that  should  have  horred  Ihe  paper  from  the 
malls  The  Chronicle  would  not  dare  reproduce  some 
of  these  arllcles  In  Us  own  columns;  first,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  Itself  nnd  Its  renders,  otid.  second,  because 
wo  would  expect  Tho  Chronlelu  to  be  barred  from  the 
malls  If  we  did. 

“Tbere  lx  no  doubt  of  the  fart  that  the  postmaster- 
gesernl  hnx  In  bis  own  hnndx  the  remedy  for  sueh 
pnhilc  nMlxasrea  aa  The  Jeffrexonlnn  and  the  Mrnsce— 
nod  be  ought  to  apply  If  forihwllh.’' 


February  19,  1910 


THE  LIVING  CHURCH 


THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

[Fro.\[  our  own  Correspondent] 

Panama,  Februarj’  5,  1916. 

CHE  United  Fruit  SS.  Almirante,  arriving:  February  2nd, 
brought  to  the  Isthmus  the  first  delegates  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  congress.  Among  these  early  arrivals  were  Bishop  Brown, 
Dr.  -John  R,  Mott,  Prof.  Wm.  Adams  Brown  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  secretary  of  the 
congress.  IVhile  at  sea  a  message  was  received  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  West  Indies,  inviting  the  party  upon  arrival  at 
Jamaica  to  call  upon  him  at  his  residence.  A  group  of  seven 
was  selected  to  represent  the  delegates.  Bishop  Brown,  being 
indisposed,  did  not  accompany  the  delegation.  The  Archbishop 
received  the  delegates  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  giving  the 
local  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  island  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  an  opportunity  to  learn  directly  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  congress.  There  was  present  also  the  Bishop  Co¬ 
adjutor. 

By  reason  of  a  recent  illness  the  Archbishop  received  the 
visitors  seated  in  his  chair,  and,  after  brief  devotions,  spoke 
to  the  party  substantially  as  follows : 

“I  have  followed  the  preparations  for  the  congress  at  Panama 
with  the  greatest  interest.  For  many  years  it  has  been  my  weekly 
and  often  my  daily  prayer  that  some  adequate  elTort  might  be  put 
forth  by  the  evangelical  Christian  Church  for  the  evangelization  of 
Latin  America.  I  look  upon  this  forthcoming  congress  at  Panama 
as  an  answer  to  these  prayers.  I  cannot  understand  the  opposition 
that  some  have  felt  against  this  movement  so  manifestly  guided  by 
tlie  Spirit  of  God.  Surely  could  these  brethren  understand  the  pur- 
jjoses  of  the  gathering  they  would  be  constrained  to  bid  it  God-speed, 
for  I  cannot  doubt  that  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  Without 
referring  further  to  the  controversy  that  has  agitated  the  brethren 
in  the  American  Church,  I  wish  to  give  expression  to  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  Roman  Church  in  Latin  America  will  itself  feel  the  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  of  the  advance  in  missionary  activity  and  purify  itself 
and  greatly  quicken  its  own  activity.  I  hope  that  one  result  of  the 
Panama  Congress  will  be  that  the  Roman  Chuveh  in  Latin  America 
might  take  on  a  character  at  least  as  admirable  as  that  which  it 
manifests  in  Jamaica.” 

Dr.  Mott  responded  for  the  visitors  and  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Archbishop. 

Upon  arrival  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Bishop  Brown  went 
immediately  to  Christ  Church,  Colon,  the  rector  of  which,  the 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Cooper,  was  keeping  the  festival  of  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  and  also  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
The  full  advanced  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  excepting  incense, 
was  used,  the  Bishop  preaching  and  returning  public  thanks 
for  his  safe  return  from  sea.  Passing  the  night  at  the  rectory, 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  side  and  is  at  present  the  guest  of  the 
chaplain  of  Ancon  Hospital. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Willing  Spencer,  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  and  Charge  d’Affaires,  certain  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  paid  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  President  of  Panama,  who 
received  them  cordially  and  renewed  his  assurance  that  he 
would  in  person  be  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
gress  and  address  the  delegates.  Immediately  upon  leaving  the 
President,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  delegates  who  bore  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  Cardinal  Farley  and  who  spoke  Spanish 
fluently.  Dr.  Mott  called  upon  the  Bishop  of  Panama.  The 
Bishop  was  not  well,  but  he  readily  gave  an  audience  to  his 
callers.  No  other  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  tlie  incident 
than  that  there  is  a  strong  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  congress  that  there  shall  be  no  countenance  given  to 
denunciatory  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Church.  Dr.  Mott  ex¬ 
plained  the  purpose  of  the  congress  and  disavowed  in  strong 
terms  the  personal  attacks  that  had  been  made  by  some  against 
both  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Panama  an<l  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  in  leaflets  widely  circulated  locally. 

Yesterday,  accompanied  by  the  Church  chaplain,  Bishop 
Brown  visited  the  Palo  Seco  leper  colony  and  preached  in  the 
mission  church  of  the  Holy  Comforter.  The  patients  deeply 
appreciated  the  Bishop’s  visit.  He  spoke  first  in  English  and 
then  in  Portuguese,  which  is  closely  enough  related  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  to  be  followed  by  those  who  speak  only  that  tongue.  To¬ 
morrow  (Sunday)  he  will  preach  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Ancon; 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Panama ;  and  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
La  Boca. 

K^eenly  expectant  as  is  a  large  part  of  the  American  popu¬ 
lation,  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  towards  the  con¬ 
gress  may  briefly  be  statecl  as  indifferent.  The  Bishop  has 
issued  two  pastorals,  but,  excepting  this,  the  dominant  Church 
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has  been  indifferent.  There  are  no  evidences  of  an  antagonistic 
outbreak,  particularly  now  that  there  has  been  a  reconsideration 
of  the  original  plans  and  all  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  upon 
American  soil. 


MISSIONARY  BULLETIN  FOR  FEBRUARY 


New  York,  February  5,  1916 


ON  February  1,  1916,  the  receipts  on  the  Apportionment 
were : 


From  parishes  .  $132,357.00 

From  Individuals .  25,033.27 

From  Sunday  schools .  4,324.00 

From  Woman's  Auxiliary  .  23,177,78 

From  Junior  Auxiliary .  1,345.01 


Total  .  $207,037.18 

As  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter  follow  each 
other;  and  as  year  succeeds  year,  and  decade  decade,  the  results 
of  the  tabulations  require  that  emphasis  shall  be  laid  sometimes 
on  increases,  sometimes  on  decreases.  This  needs  must  be.  To¬ 
day  the  result  shows  an  increase  of  $1,200  over  last  year — yet 
this  same  result  is  a  decrease  of  $26,000  from  four  years  ago. 

It  is  not,  however,  these  visible  signs  we  wish  to  consider 
just  now,  but  rather  to  try  to  seek  if  ivithin  our  hearts  there 
has  come  an  increase  of  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,”  said 
the  Lord.  Have  we  this  fuller  life?  Unquestionably.  Y'es. 
The  growth  of  the  faith  during  these  past  two  thousand  years 
shows  it — the  tenderness  and  concern  of  man  for  man  emphasize 
it — the  laws  of  nations  pro  Tiono  publico  declare  it. 

Witli  this  fuller  understanding  comes  a  correspondingly 
greater  responsibility.  His  Church  has  encompassed  the  world; 
and  while  there  are  now  no  empty  spots,  of  necessity  She  is 
weak  in  many,  many  places.  In  others  She  is  strong  and.  pray 
God.  steady.  Are  we  ready  to  strengthen  the  weak?  They  are 
waiting,  and  Jesus  is  waiting.  It  is  the  same  message  received 
so  long  ago,  but  intensified  by  our  wider  understanding.  Let  us 
pray  then  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  “to  send  forth  laborers  into 
His  Harvest.”  George  Gordon  King,  2'rcasurer. 


PERSONAL  QUESTIONS  TO  THE  CLERGY 

IN  his  address  to  his  diocesan  convention,  the  Bisliop  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  recently  stated  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  that 
diocese  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  diocese.  Some  questions  that  had  been  suggested  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  clergy  had  been  set  aside  as  too  intimate  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  public  questionnaire.  The  Bishop  ventured, 
however,  to  state  those  questions,  asking  the  clergy  each  to  put 
them  to  himself  and  to  submit  himself  to  a  rigid  self-examina¬ 
tion  respecting  them. 

The  questions  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Can  you  give,  in  a  general  way,  a  statement  covering  the  use 
of  vour  time  ns  used  for  study,  calling,  meetings,  classes,  outside 
charitable  or  other  activities? 

"2.  Do  you  frequently  speak  to  your  people  of  spiritual  matters 
or  pray  with  them  in  their  homos? 

"3.  Do  you  allow  yourself  tlie  use  of  tobacco,  or  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  if  so,  are  you  careful  that  your  indulgence  offends 
not  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sick  nor  of  persons  iii  communion,  nor 
hampers  your  work  in  the  ministry  ? 

“4.  For  your  people’s  sake,  do  you  control  your  temper,  tongue, 
and  appetites,  crucifying  the  llesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts? 

“5.  In  preaching,  do  you  come  before  your  people  in  the  fulness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  the  Prayer  Book  well 
terms  a  comfortable  Gospel?  Do  you  make  it  so? 

“0.  Are  you  prompt  to  make  amends  if  you  have  offended  any 
of  your  parishioners  in  word  or  deed? 

“7.  Do  you  periodically  read  and  pray  over  your  ordination  vows, 
striving  to  conform  yourself  to  your  pattern,  Jesus  Christ,  making 
full  proof  of  your  ministry?  Do  you  think  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Church  at  large?  Of  the  diocese?  How  far  are  the  clergy  respon¬ 
sible  for  unfavorable  conditions?  How  for  the  laity? 

"Kehle’s  well-known  line  about  the  Christian  pastor  will  afford 
a  real  key  to  open  our  self-searching — 

“  ‘Fearing  most  his  own  vain  heart.’  ” 


You  WILL  get  accustomed  to  living  your  life  right  through  with 
a  want  in  it.  We  nil  have  to  do  that.  You  will  get  accustomed  to 
wanting,  and  this  habit  will  come  to  be  a  part  of  your  life.  You  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it. — U.  S.  Mcrriman. 
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THE  UVING  CHURCH 


February.  10,  1916 


“All  Authority  Is  Given  unto  Me  in  Heaven  and  Earth” 

From  the  Sermon  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Consecration  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Williams,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Michigan 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  F.  FABER.  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Montana 

[Much  condensed] 


771  ERE  nil  the  people  of  this  broad  land  baptized  Christians, 
and  were  every  one  of  its  adults  a  communicant  of  some 
Christian  body,  a  member  of  some  Christian  congregation — bap¬ 
tized  Christians  just  such  as  those  who  are  now  baptized,  com¬ 
municants  just  such  as  tliose  now  so  counted — tvould  this  na¬ 
tion  be  tlien  “discipled,”  “evangelized”?  If  you  object  to  the 
question  in  this  form,  T  will  change  the  question,  and  ask.  Were 
everj’  child  in  the  land  duly  baptized,  and  every  adult  confirmed 
and  admitted  to  the  altar,  and  were  all  the  people  from  ocean  to 
ocean  brought  into  this  Church  of  ours,  the  larger  number  no 
better,  no  worse,  man  for  man,  woman  for  woman,  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  adherents;  then  would  the  nation  be  truly  “evangelized”? 
Technically,  yes;  and  I  assume,  without  hesitation,  a  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  nation  than  it  is.  But  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be  very  far 
still  from  the  actual  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Very  far! 

How  can  we  be  blind  to  the  facts?  Our  “discipling”  has 
made  as  yet  the  barest  beginning  in  the  way  of  securing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  our  Lord,  which  discipleship  means  if  it  means  any¬ 
thing.  We  baptize,  and  we  confirm — and  it  is  (am  I  putting  it 
too  strongly?)  the  merest  minority  of  those  “disciples”  who 
afterward  take  seriously  their  belonging  to  Him  who  purchased 
them  with  His  own  blood. 

The  deplorable  truth  is  that  our  Christianity,  whether  of  a 
“sacramental”  or  an  “evangelical”  type,  is  stricken  through  and 
through  with  impotence.  It  keeps  on  getting  people  into  our 
“churches”;  but  after  they  are  in,  not  very  much  more  than 
those  who  ai*e  without  will  they  relinquish  occupations  which  are 
crooked,  or  cease  drawing  gains  from  the  ignorance  or  helpless¬ 
ness  of  their  fellows,  or  crucify  unholy  ambitions  and  impure 
passions;  or,  in  short,  make  any  telling  sacrifice  of  self-interest 
or  pleasure.  We  smile  at  the  superstition  of  the  rude  ages  which 
could  fancy  a  heathen  tribe  of  Northern  Europe  “converted  to 
Christianity”  by  a  wholesale  baptism  following  upon  their  de¬ 
feat  in  battle.  How  much  better  are  we  doing  in  the  twentieth 
century? 

How  utterly  perfunctory,  in  a  day  like  this,  when  visibly 
judgment  has  begun  at  the  house  of  God,  to  go  on  content  with 
any  merely  conventional  Christianity!  How  idle  to  keep  on 
merely  “running  the  Church”  as  if  it  were  some  business  or¬ 
ganization,  whose  success  may  be  determined  by  a  showing  of  an¬ 
nually  increasing  figures.  Extend  her  operations  to  other  lands, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  achieving  there  nothing  better  than  the 
repetition  of  what  we  have  to  show  in  Europe  to-day  and  in 
America — can  we  make  ourselves  believe  that  this  will  answer 
the  world’s  cry  for  Salvation,  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
mitil  now?  That  it  is  this  the  Divine  Sufferer  is  to  see,  this 
and  no  more,  for  the  travail  of  His  soul;  and  be  satisfied?  How 
utterly  hopeless  our  work,  how  pitifully  inconsequent,  if  a 
Gospel  from  Heaven  can  reach  to  nothing  better. 

“And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  author¬ 
ity  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.”  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Hear,  ye  that  are  named  with  His 
Name,  and  signed  with  His  cross;  but  by  no  warrant  from  Him 
have  delimited  His  authority,  confining  it  to  “religion,”  or  to 
“the  spiritual,”  whatever,  if  anything,  these  may  practically 
mean.  And  hear  it,  ye  Apostles,  if  there  be  to-day  any  who 
have  been  called  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  given  on  the 
Mount  to  the  faithful  eleven. 

The  “note  of  Authority,”  we  hear  it  often  said,  is  lacking 
in  our  religious  utterances.  Which  thing  may  be,  and  is,  very 
variously  understood. 

For  me  there  is  One  Auilioritu,  and  only  one.  The  authority 
of  ecumenical  councils,  or  of  tlie  primitive  and  undivided 
Church,  or  of  the  Anglican  Fathers  or  any  other  Fathers — 
what  is  it,  if  it  presumes  to  take  the  place  of  Christ?  “But 
Christ  needed  to  be  interpreted,  and  these  are  His  interpreters”  ? 
So  far  as  they  were  guided  by  His  Spirit — and  no  farther.  Has 
that  Spirit  been  withdrawn?  If  so.  when?  May  not  we  to-day 
understand  Christ  as  well  as  men  did  in  the  fourth  century,  or 
in  the  sixteenth? 


But  this  is  not  all.  After  declaring  His  sole  and  supreme 
authority,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  give  His  charge:  “make  disci¬ 
ples.  Disciples  of  whom?  Disciples  of  Himself.  And  here  we 
come  upon  the  lamentable  non  sequitur  of  present  day  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  every  community  the  ranks  of  “churches”  are  being 
recruited  with  disciples,  and  “one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul;  and  an¬ 
other,  I  am  of  Apollos;  and  another,  I  am  of  Cephas;  and  an- . 
other,  I  am  of  Christ.”  That  they  are  all  of  them  primarily  and 
simply  to  be  disciples  of  Christ  is' not  clear  in  their  conscious¬ 
ness;  what  Christ’s  disciple  is  to  be,  is  to  undertake,  has  yet  to 
do  and  to  become — this  is  perhaps  even  less  clear.  They  have 
“joined”  this  or  that  “church”— they  have  now  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  such  and  such  a  differentiating  system,  or  doctrine, 
or  cult.  The  honest  fulfilment  of  that  obligation  will  claim  some 
time,  and  service,  and  money;  but  it  is  after  all  only  one  along 
with  other  claims,  and  other  ties,  and  other  interests,  and  to 
make  for  it  any  supreme  sacrifice,  to  make  it  spread  over  all  one’s 
life,  would  argue  one  an  unbalanced  fanatic. 

Against  all  such  depraving  of  discipleship  we  must  throw 
the  full  weight  of  our  influence,  and  bear  our  unfaltering  wit¬ 
ness,  wherever  our  work  may  lie. 

Can  we  not  see  that  now  as  never  before,  perhaps,  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  King  for  service  is  an  appeal  for  that  which  is  heroic, 
which  demands  a  large  faith  and  a  high  courage  and  an  un¬ 
shrinking  loyalty;  that  man’s  boastful  self-sufficiency  is  going 
bankrupt  under  our  eyes;  that  the  contempt  of  the  world  for 
the  unpractical  dreams  of  the  Galilean,”  haughtily  waving 
aside  the  Christian  code  from  affairs  of  business  and  state,  is 
recoiling  now  upon  its  own  head;  that  the  hour  has  come  for 
men  who  believe  it  (millions,  to  be  sure,  are  in  name  committed 
to  the  belief)  to  assert  tliat  to  Jesus  Christ  belongs  all  authority 
in  heaven  and  earth,  in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  in  social  as 
well  as  individual?  What  preparation,  in  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  is  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  understand  the  appeal?  What  preparation  is  an  im¬ 
poverished  sectarianism,  or  a  backward  looking  ultramontanism. 
or  a  dilettante  antiquarianism,  making  for  it? 

Brethren,  if  what  we  have  been  taught  concerning  this 
Church  be  not  “a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,”  it  belongs  in  a 
peculiar  sense  to  her  to  re-interpret  discipleship  in  the  original 
terms;  to  make  her  appeal  to  men’s  allegiance  on  no  other 
ground  and  for  no  other  end  than  the  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ; 
to  repudiate  all  “reduced  Christianity.”  and  to  teach  men  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  our  Lord  has  commanded.  If  this  be 
not  her  first  business — “the  real  issue  before  the  Church”— she 
has  no  business  at  all.  Instead  of  the  anxious  entreaties  coming 
to  her  bishops  to  prevent  entangling  alliances  at  Panama,  or 
frightened  cries  over  the  deplorable  Rome-ward  drift,  may  we 
not  hope  soon  to  hear,  as  an  outcome  of  our  Nation-wide  Preach¬ 
ing  Mission,  a  call  to  a  higher  loyalty,  a  call  for  the  restoration 
of  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Church? 

For  until  this  seriously,  not  merely  with  lip-profession, 
comes  to  pass,  His  dominion  over  the  great  outside  world  is 
halted. 


WITH  ITS  PENNIES 
{Continued  from  page  556) 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  8th,  a  dinner  was  served  in  the 
parish  house  of  Grace  Church,  Freeport  (Rev.  Frederick  D.  Butler, 
Grace  Ch  rch  I’e^tor),  for  the  men  of  tlie  parish.  Covers 
race  urc  ,  sixty-five  men.  Address  were 

^  made  by  ilr.  Charles  F.  Field,  a  vestryman 

and  director  of  Grace  Church  cliapter  of  the  Brotlterhood  of  St.  An¬ 
drew;  by  l^Ir.  W.  L.  Calkins,  senior  warden  of  the  parish;  by  Judge 
R.  J.  Carnaiiaii,  another  vestryman;  and  by  the  rector.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  activitv  on  the  pa*it  of 
the  men  of  Grace  Church.  Under  the  direction  of  tlie  Brotherliood  a 
men’s  service  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  each  month  has  already 
proved  a  success,  and  is  well  attended.  ’  H.  B,  Gwyn. 
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THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

[FR03I  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT] 

Panama,  February  16,  1916. 

CHE  seventh  day  of  the  Panama  Congress  finds  its  work  well 
advanced,  its  danger  places  well  marked,  its  limitations  and 
possibilities  clearly  outlined.  There  have  already  been  volumes 
of  experiences,  out  of  the  mass  of  which,  after  awhile,  the  really 
helpful  contributions  may  be  extracted. 

There  are  really  two  Congresses.  One  is  held  in  the  open, 
to  which,  however,  admission  is  only  by  ticket,  kept  well  in 
hand  by  the  determined  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  Dr.  Speer. 
The  other  is  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mott,  is  called  the 
‘‘Business  Committee,”  and  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
“steering  committee,”  the  proceedings  of  which  are  an  open 
secret  to  all.  In  this  committee  have  been  the  real  perils  of 
the  Congress,  for,  as  already  suggested  in  this  correspondence, 
a  very  determined  and  forceful  body  of  South  Americans  have 
been  and  are  still  determined  upon  an  anti-Roman  statement. 
Every  night  relief  is  felt  by  the  leaders  that  the  danger  has 
been  averted,  but  with  every  returning  morning  the  anxiety 
returns  to  depress.  To-night,  however,  more  relief  is  felt  than 
at  any  time.  In  committee,  a  Baptist  delegate  spoke  of  the 
sympathy  he  felt  with  those  who  opposed  Rome,  but,  he  said,  in 
making  any  statement  against  that  Church,  care  should  be  taken 
tliat  it  should  be  all-inclusive.  For  himself,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  unless  it  attacked  Infant  Baptism.  It  was  received 
as  he  intended  it  should  be  received,  for  the  utter  futility  of 
anything  approaching  a  united  and  satisfactory  protest  was  im¬ 
mediately  seen. 

One  notes  with  surprise  and  satisfaction  the  splendid  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  that  have  come  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Latin  races.  The  Congress  has  been  taken  seriously  by  them. 
A  signal  illustration  is  Judge  Emilio  del  Toro,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Porto  Rico.  A  Romanist,  he  still  believes  that  the  use 
of  some  of  the  religious  forces  of  the  United  States  will  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  his  country. 
He  is  a  very  close  friend  of  Bishop  Colmore.  There  is  also  a 
mass  of  testimony  given  by  these  people,  and  by  the  field  men 
indirectly,  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  most  of  the  missionaries 
sent  out  from  the  United  States.  The  feelings  of  the  former 
are  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  words  of  Senor  Eduardo 
Pereira  of  Brazil,  “In  the  absence  of  true  leaders,  the  would-be, 
incompetent  leader  appears  to  hinder  the  work.  Energies  are 
dissipated,  consciences  are  weakened,  divisions  and  sects  are 
multiplied;  anarchy  and  discontent  prevail;  pessimism  and  dis¬ 
couragement  threaten  us.”  The  point  of  view  of  the  missionary 
is  individualistic,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  faintest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Church. 
A  vision  of  betterment  is  suggested  by  Bishop  Stuntz  (Meth¬ 
odist)  :  “It  is  not  strange  that  we  face  a  problem  of  great  per¬ 
plexity  and  difficulty  when  we  come  with  an  open  Bible,  and 
our  doctrine  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  our  plans 
for  individual  and  social  betterment.  When  we  master  our 
material,  we  will  cease  to  criticise  and  begin  to  sympathise.” 

A  spirit  of  real  devotion  attends  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  Each  morning’s  discussion  is  closed  with  a  half 
hours’  address  by  some  leader.  Bishop  Lloyd,  Dr.  Speer,  Bishop 
Oldham  (Methodist),  President  King,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  (Mora¬ 
vian),  for  instance,  upon  some  topic  of  universal  interest;  and 
at  night  the  prepared  addresses  are  of  a  signal  worth.  Last 
night  Judge  del  Toro  read  a  paper  on  “The  principles  and  spirit 
of  Jesus  essential  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  our  time.” 

A  consideration  of  the  scope  of  woman’s  work  this  morning 
was  most  interesting.  In  many  of  the  southern  republics  this 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  native  women,  like,  for  instance,  the 
wife  of  Professor  Monteverde  of  Uruguay,  and  it  tells  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest  of  real  needs  lovingly  helped. 

Still  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any  local  resentment 
against  the  Congress  holding  its  meetings  upon  Latin  American 
soil.  Some  of  the  delegates  have  received  scurrilous  pamphlets 
from  a  rabid  Roman  source,  and  in  to-day’s  Star  and  Herald 
a  long  contribution  from  one  of  the  professors  in  the  National 
Institute  defends  the  confessional  as  the  greatest  support  and 
stay  of  the  home  and  of  woman.  But  there  have  been  no  other 
resentments  expressed.  It  was  a  wise  determination  to  restrict 
attendance  to  those  holding  cards  and  still  a  wiser  determination 
to  keep  the  Congress  to  the  narrower  field  of  a  Conference,  ns 
was  first  proposed.  As  yet,  it  is  merely  a  conference. 

To-night  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  were  very  delightfully 
entertaijied  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  University  Club  of  Panama 


by  the  men’s  club  of  St.  Luke’s  Clnirch,  Ancon.  It  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  William  M.  James  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  Willing  Spencer,  Charge  de  Aflaires,  Bishop  Kinsolving, 
and  Bishop  Brown. 


OPENING  OF  NEW  CHURCH  IN  CHICAGO 

{Continued  from  page  G30) 

pray  daily  for  God’s  blessing  on  their  efforts. — The  regular  semi¬ 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Round  Table  at  the  Church  Club 
rooms  on  Monday,  February  21st,  was  very  well  attended.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Foster  presided.  Tlie  Rev.  Arthur  Rogers,  D.U.,  rector  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Evanston,  read  a  scholarly  i)aper  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Ministry  in  Modern  Life.’’  Both  tlie  substance  of  the  paper  and  its 
kindly  tone  iinjircssed  the  clergy  who  were  fortunate  in  hearing  it. 

H.  B.  Gwyn. 


SANCTA  MATER  ECCLESIA 
Dear  Mother  Church,  with  sacramental  dower 
Thou  didst  invest  fair  childhood's  early  hour. 

Heaven’s  Kingdom  opened  as  with  holy  sign 

Thou  didst  engraft  each  tender  branch  to  one  true  Vine. 

And  now  'tis  eve,  the  children  who  have  strayed 
Far  from  the  Home,  by  mists  and  storms  delayed 
Seek  for  the  Mother  blest  who  gave  them  birth 
As  they  who  search  for  fountain  pure  in  land  of  dearth. 

'Tis  even,  as  the  sun  in  lingering  glows. 

Brighter  the  western  sky  in  radiance  grows, 

Reflecting  glory,  by  the  early  morn 
In  primal  purity- and  unmarred  beauty  worn. 

Across  the  arid  waste  of  doubt  and  fear, 

Through  darkling  shades  the  light  of  Home  shines  clear. 
Illumed  by  Christ,  held  by  the  Mother's  hand 
To  guide  her  children's  erring  feet  in  every  land. 

To  guide  their  feet,  and  as  they  enter  in, 

Their  garments  travel-stained  and  marred  by  sin. 

Wide  are  the  arms  outstretched  to  draw  them  near 
And  sweet  the  reassuring  voice  that  calms  each  fear. 

Dear  Mother  Church  1  within  thy  sacred  palm 
Thou  hoid'st  for  sin-scarred  souls  the  healing  balm 
Of  Absolution,  priceless,  yet  quite  free. 

Because  bestowed  on  us  by  Christ,  Himself,  through  thee. 

Absolved  by  Christ,  Himself,  then  without  fear 
In  reverent  love  thy  children  may  draw  near 
And  from  thy  hand  receive  the  Bread  of  Life 
To  strengthen  them  for  victory  in  life's  daily  strife. 

Thou,  at  thy  suflering  children's  wearied  cry. 

With  prayer  and  Holy  Unction  drawesl  nigh 
To  plead  through  Christ's  dear  merit,  pardon,  peace. 

And,  If  it  be  His  loving  Will,  from  pain  release. 

Yet  if  He  calls  them  to  the  Fatherland, 

Adown  the  Shadow  Valley  thy  firm  hand 

Support  doth  give  to  steps  that  fail  through  fear 

And  trembling  hearts  grow  strong  at  thy  sweet  words  of  cheer. 

Thine  eye  of  faith  through  mists  of  tears  can  see 
The  clouds  roll  back  and  death's  dark  shadows  flee. 

Dawn  o'er  the  valley  break  as,  long  night  past, 

The  Resurrection  sun  shines  forth  at  last. 

What  wonder  that  thy  children  who  have  strayed 
Far  from  their  Home,  by  mists  and  storms  delayed. 

Now  seek  the  Mother  blest  who  gave  them  birth 
As  they  who  search  for  fountain  pure  in  land  of  dearth. 

Like  Israel  of  old,  the  desert  past. 

Their  eyes  behold  the  Promised  land  at  last, 

A  Canaan  fair,  where,  every  want  supplied. 

They  who  within  those  courts  abide  rest  satisfied. 

S.  L.  M. 


Help  me  to  understand,  Father,  that  there  are  prisons,  as  well 
as  crosses,  in  the  way  of  heaven — prisons  as  precious  as  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  God.  Help  me  to  remember  that  when  thou  dost  shut  me 
in  from  the  world  it  is  thy  desire  to  shut  me  in  with  thyself;  that 
often  when  thou  dost  make  me  sit  and  wait  it  is  not  to  tease  mo, 
but  only  to  liold  me  still  until  unseen  dangers  have  passed  away 
and  unseen  blessings  have  overtaken  me.  Teach  me  that  these 
prisons  along  the  way  of  life — these  rainy-day  prisons  through 
which  life’s  cold  northeasters  blow  nntl  chill  the  very  marrow  of 
our  souls,  tliese  sickroom  prisons,  these  prisons  of  thwarted  plans, 
these  prisons  of  lonely  grief — are  but  doors  to  greater  liberty  and 
that  through  these  door.s  I  shall  yet  pass  out  into  wider,  richer, 
sweeter  fields.  Amen. — Edward  Leigh  EeU,  D.D. 
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BISHOP  WEBB’S  ANNIVERSARY 

jZlITH  a  very  dignified  and  joyful  Eucharistic  service,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  luncheon  to  the  laity  and  a  largely  attended 
dinner  at  night,  the  St.  Sev.  William  Walter  Webb,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration,  and  the  diocese  very  gladly  celebrated  it  with  him. 

Most  of  the  diocesan  clergy  and  many  from  a  distance  were 
gathered  in  the  guild  room  to  participate  in  the  procession  that 
opened  the  anniversary  service  at  All  Saints’  Cathedral  on  the 
morning  of  St.  Matthias’  Day,  Thursday,  February  24th.  at 
10:30.’  The  procession,  which  was  marshaled  in  perfect  order, 
was  made  up  as  follows : 

Tluirifer 
Cross  Bearer 
Choir 

Postulants  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
Visiting  Clergy 

Diocesan  Clergj-,  in  order  of  Ordination 

The  Paculty  of  Nasliotali  House 

The  Deans  of  Convocations 
The  Archdeacons 
The  Canons  of  the  Cathedral 

Thurifer 
Cross  Bearer 
Acolytes 

The  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
The  Bishop's  Chaplain 

The  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac- 

Master  of  Ceremonies 
Subdeacon 
Deacon 
Celebrant 

The  Bishop’s  Chaplains 

The  Bishop  of  Milwaukee 

The  Bisliop  of  Fond  du  Lac 
was  attended  by  the  Yen.  Arch¬ 
deacon  B.  T.  Rogers,  D.D.,  as 
his  chaplain.  The  celebrant 
was  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Larrabee, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Nashotah  House, 
with  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Vinter  ns 
deacon  and  the  Rev.  R.  V.  A. 

Peterson  as  sub-deaeon.  Bishop 
Webb  was  attended  by  the  Rev. 

C.  B.  B.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Maryon  as  chaplains. 

It  was  a  long  procession 
that  filed  through  the  aisles  and 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  into  the 
choir  and  sanctuary,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  pews 
in  the  nave  also  were  required 
for  the  seminarians  and  clergy. 

The  two  Bishops,  the  celebrant,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
were  vested  in  copes.  The  Solemn  Eucharist  began  immediately 
after  the  procession,  incense  being  used  at  the  appropriate  pe¬ 
riods.  The  music  throughout  was  Gounod’s  Mass  of  St.  Cecilia, 
which  was  admirably  rendered  by  the  Cathedral  choir.  As  an 
offertory  anthem  was  sung  Schubert’s  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
It  was  a  presentation  of  the  necessity  for  revealed  religion 
which  assumes  a  sacramental  form  as  adapting  itself  to  human 
conditions. 

Bishop  Weller  said  in  part: 

“The  fundamental  fact  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  greatest 
fact  in  all  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
who  wrapped  about  Himself  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  spoke 
with  human  lips,  saw  with  human  eyes,  heard  with  human  ears,  loved 
with  a  human  heart. 

“Men  say  that  the  Lord  never  founded  the  Church,  but  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  man  cannot  get  along  without  a  Church — 
he  founds  one  himself  if  he  will  not  accept  the  Church  the  Lord 
founded. 

“Men  begin  all  wrong.  They  think  God  made  the  world  and  then 
put  man  there,  and  then  put  the  Church  there,  as  an  afterthought. 
But  I  am  certain  that  the  earth  was  made  for  the  Church.  The  earth 
is  the  shadow,  the  Church  is  the  substance. 

“It  is  worth  while  to  impress  these  things  upon  the  mind  at  this 
time,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 


RT.  REV.  W.  W.  WERH.  D.D. 
Bishop  uf  Mlhvuukce 


“Was  there  ever  anything  more  terrible  than  the  cry  that  goes 
up  from  Europe  to-day?  The  world  is  telling  us  what  the  world  can 
do  without  religion,  or  with  misundertood  religion.  Might  is  what 
rules.  An  apjieal  to  the  sword  settles  what  is  the  truth.  Brute  force 
IS  finer  than  the  intellect  or  the  spirit  or  the  soul  that  was  given 
by  God.  The  principles  of  the  jungle  prevail,  because  without  God 
man  knows  no  other  principles. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  the  faith,  whether  men 
will  listen  or  not." 

At  tlie  luncheon  following  the  service  the  clergy  of  tlie  diocese 
presented  the  Bishop  with  a  pastoral  staff  of  a  particularly  chaste 
and  graceful  design,  as  a  token  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  The 
urrangements  were  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  Reginald  Williams,  Frank  H.  Stedinnn,  and  Selden  P. 
Deluny,  D.D.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  S. 
PcnfoUl.  acting  head  of  the  Milwaukee  CTericus.  who  made  a  verv 
clever  address.  The  staff  was  ordered  through  Messrs.  Spaulding 
&  Company  of  Chicago  and  was  executed  in  the  Gorham  Studios  in 
Xew  York.  It  is  of  solid  ebony  and  sterling  silver,  the  latter  finished 
in  French  gray.  The  crook  is  floriated,  enclosing  a  Maltese  cross, 
while  the  knop  bears  four  medallions  bearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  inscription  reads: 

I’llESEXTED  TO 

RT.  REV. 

W.M.  WALTER  WEBB.  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  Milwapkbe, 
liy  his  Clergy 

on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  Consecra¬ 
tion  TO  the  Episcopate 
St.  Matthias’  Day,  MCMXYI. 

The  Church  Club  dinner  in  the 
evening  at  Gimbel’s  grill  room  was 
very  hugely  attended  and  was  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  affection 
felt  for  the  Bishop  in  the  city. 
Mr.  August  H.  Vogel  presided  as 
toastmaster  and  brilliant  ad¬ 
dresses  were  marie  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chicago,  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  Dean  Lathrop.  There 
was  then  presented  to  the  Bishop 
as  the  gift  of  the  laity  the  sum  of 
$3,500,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
for  university  student  work  at 
Madison;  the  anniversary  gift  tak¬ 
ing  that  form  at  the  Bishop’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Frederic  C.  Morehouse, 
who  stated  that  the  sum  had  very 
largely  been  given  in  small 
amounts,  thus  testifying  to  the 
large  number  of  people  who  shared 
in  the  gift  wliich  was  the  com¬ 
posite  symbol  of  the  affection  of 
the  diocese.  Bishop  Webb  re¬ 
sponded  very  happily  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  presentation,  and  stated 
that  two  forms  of  work  in  which 
he  was  very  anxious  the  diocese 
should  make  further  progress  were 
students  and  the  rural  work  of  the 


that  at  the  university  among 
Church. 


Prophecy  is  not  a  foreseeing  of  the  details  of  life,  but  a  clear 
vision  of  what  must  take  place  under  the  regime  of  spiritual  law. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  has  advanced  far  enough  for 
us  to  state  positively  what  must  take  place  under  given  conditions. 
We  know  that  an  acid  and  an  alkali  will  always  neutralize  each 
other.  If  a  course  of  action  is  proposed  ignoring  this  law  we  can 
confidently  prophesy  disaster.  So  in  the  spiritual  world,  certain 
great  generalizations  liavc  been  cleared  to  us.  Through  them  our 
vision  is  extended  into  the  future.  We  see  what  must  take  place 
under  certain  conditions.  ^Ve  can  assure  individuals,  or  groups,  or 
nations,  that  a  given  course  of  action  must  end  in  success*  or 
disaster.  The  pre-eminently  spiritual  man  is  prophetic  by  virtue  of 
his  constitution.  He  is  the  man  who  sees.  To  him  spiritual  laws 
have  the  force  anl  imperative  of  natural  laws.  Our  thouglit  of  the 
Bible  must  take  its  shape  and  color  from  this  great  truth.  It  is  not 
a  book  of  details,  but  of  spiritual  clear  vision  and  comprehensive 
generalizations  from  spiritual  laws. — J.  H.  Ecou,  in  Gospel  of  The 
Kingdom. 


Lord,  be  patient  still;  suffer  us  yet  a  while  longer:  with  our 
broken  purposes  of  good,  with  our  idle  endeavors  against  evil,  suffer 
us  a  while  longer  to  endure,  and  (if  it  may  be)  help  us  to  do  better. 
— If.  L.  Stevenson. 
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On  the  Eve  of  the  Panama  Congress 

BY  CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON,  D.D. 

PARTY  of  some  twenty  of  us  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  26th  of  January,  which  brought  us  to  Panama 
nearly  a  week  ahead  of  the  opening  of  the  great  Congress 
on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America.  Among  our  number 
were  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Mr.  S.  G.  Inman,  secretary  of  the 
Congress;  Mr.  E.  E.  Olcott,  and  others.  The  experiences 
of  the  few  days  antecedent  to  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
have  been  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  us  that  I  am  taking 
pleasure  in  furnishing  a  very  informal  article  on  the  im¬ 
pressions  and  observations  of  these  days.  I  hope  to  fur¬ 
nish  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  with  an  account  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  Congress  itself,  to  which  our  hearts 
are  looking  forward  with  eager  expectation. 

At  this  writing,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  we  who  have  been  at  Uncle  Sam’s  Hotel  Tivoli  for  a 
week,  begin  to  feel  very  much  at  home  in  the  Canal  Zone 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  city  of  Panama  especially.  We 
landed  at  Colon  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Canal.  The 
reader  may  need  to  freshen  up  his  recollection  of  the 
geography  of  the  Isthmus,  as  most  travelers  have  to  do, 
especially  in  respect  to  one  matter,  namely,  that  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  extends  cast  and  west  and  not  north  and 
south.  Most  of  us  have  to  glue  our  eyes  to  the  map  for  some 
time  before  we  can  take  in  the  fact  that  in  going  through 
the  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  one  travels  in 
a  southeasterly  direction.  So  that  Colon,  the  Atlantic  port, 
is  westerly  of  Panama,  and  the  sun  actually  rises  out  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

Our  boat  arrived  too  late  to  enable  us  to  catch  the  early 
evening  train  for  Panama,  and  we  remained  in  Colon 
all  night,  staying  at  the  beautiful  Washington  Hotel,  which 
is  indirectly  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
operated  by  the  Supply  Department  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  hotel  is  said  to  have  cost  over  a  half-million  dollars 
.and  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  Latin- 
America.  Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  took 
train  for  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus.  The  railroad  fol¬ 
lows,  generally,  alongside  the  Canal  and  as  we  passed 
such  points  of  interest  as  the  Gatun  Locks,  Culebra  Cut, 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  Locks,  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  for  the  Canal  Zone,  explained  the 
what  and  how  of  things  in  a  most  interesting  way.  I  shall 

not  take  space  in  this  letter  to  writ,  of  the  Canal  itself. 

Its  Story  has  been  told  many  times  and  is  no  doubt  familiar 
to  all  who  read  this.  I  have  seen  it  and  its  wonderful 
workings  from  various  angles  and  at  several  points,  and 
have  made  a  twenty-mile  trip  in  a  launch  through  Culebra 
Cut  and  far  up  into  the  Chagres  River.  I  stand  amazed  at 
the  American  leadership  and  the  work  accomplished. 

Settled  at  last  in  the  beautiful  Tivoli  at  Panama,  we 
find  ourselves  greatly  interested  at  the  wonderful  things 
we  hear  and  see  from  day  to  day.  Our  first  surprise  is 
the  weather  itself  and  the  delightful  habitableness  of  the 
Isthmus.  Except  for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  temperature  is  very  comfortable,  and  the  noon 
hours  are  not  more  oppressive  than  many  days  during  a 
protracted  “hot  spell”  in  our  northern  summertime.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  dry  season  down  here  and  the  air  is  said 
to  have  more  tang  in  it  than  in  the  wet  season,  when  the 
breezes  are  less  friendly  and  the  humidity,  especially, 
oppressive.  At  any  rate,  blanket  on  going  to  bed  at  night, 
does  ilot  come  in  amiss  We  find  ourselves  falling  very 
naturally  into  the  habit  of  observing  the  midday  siesta 
which  is  quite  the  universal  custom  here  avioiig  all  save  those 
'who  work  with  their  hands.  Many  stores  in  the  city  close 
from  11.30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The  administration  offices  of 
the  United  States  Government  close  also,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  force  take  their  little  nap  after  lunch.  We  visitors 
have  been  advised  that  this  practice  is  the  best  economy 
and  most  of  us  have  fallen  into  it  without  any  protest. 
The  sessions  of  the  Congress  for  next  week  are  timed  to 
allow  for  the  siesta,  the  morning  session  closing  at 
11.30  and  the  afternoon  session  taking  up  at  3.30. 

Of  course  when  one  speaks  of  the  habitableness  of  the 
Isthmus  it  leads  at  once  to  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of 
General  Gorgas  and  the  Sanitation  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  ridding  this  pest-smitten  portion 
of  the  world  of  disease.  It  is  a  story  that  has  been  told 
many  times,  but  the  magic  of  it  and  the  awe  with  which 
one  listens  to  it,  do  not  wear  away.  The  strip  of  land  ten 
miles  wide,  running  through  the  Isthmus,  in  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  Canal,  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  This  strip, 
however,  includes  but  a  portion  of  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama,  but  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  gives 
to  Uncle  Sam  absolute  control  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
whole  of  these  cities.  Before  any  digging  on  the  Canal 
was  begun  a  systematic  attack  was  made  on  the  innumer¬ 
able  army  of  mosquitos  which  had  been  found  to  be  the 
/cause  of  yellow  fever,  through  carrying  the  disease  from 
an  afflicted  to  a  sound  person.  By  draining  off  all  puddles 
of  water  in  the  cities  into  a  sewerage  system  which  the 
United  States  Government  had  installed  and  connected  with 
•  every  house  in  Colon  and  Panama,  and  by  covering  the 
-pwampy  places  throughout  the  Zone  with  crude  petroleum, 


the  mosquito  was  absolutely  annihilated.  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  heard,  nor  felt  one  of  these  friends  of  our  northern 
summer  time  since  I  came  here,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
person  who  has  met  with  one.  The  sanitary  regulations 
are  enforced  with  unrelenting  vigilance  and  as  a  result 
the  death  rate  on  the  Isthmus  is  no  higtier  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  Canal  Zone  since  1905.  In  1910  the  death  rate  among 
50,802  employees  of  both  colors  in  the  Zone  was  10.98  per 
thousand.  In  1911,  among  48,876,  it  was  11.02,  a  rate  lower 
than  prevails  in  most  American  and  European  cities.  This 
represented  a  drop  from  about  90  per  thousand  in  the  days 
before  Colonel- Gorgas  began  his  work.  Among  American 
white  employees  and  their  families  the  death  rate  is  now 
about  six  or  seven  per  thousand.  When  we  recall  that  it 
was  primarily  not  lack  of  engineering  genius,  nor  financial 
resources,  but  yellow  fever  that  for  three  times  defeated 
the  earlier  French  attempt  to  build  the  Canal,  the  glory 
of  the  United  States  in’ overcoming  this  foe  is  certainly 
no  less  than  the  glory  attaching  to  the  marvelous  engineer¬ 
ing  achievement  of  constructing  the  Canal  itself. 

The  City  of  Panama  is  surprisingly  cosmopolitan.  On 
the  streets  one  sees  men  from  many  nations — East  Indians, 
Turks,  Persians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Negroes  from  the 
Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  Jamaica  and  Bar¬ 
bados,  Germans,  French,  Spaniards  and  North  Americans. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  population  is  divided  into  three 
sections — Panamans,  Negroes  and  Americans.  The  Pana- 
mans  are  the  native  creoles  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 
The  negroes  came  here  in  large  number  under  the  French 
and  were  preferred  to  the  native  laborers  by  General  Goeth- 
als.  Religiou.sly,  these  negroes  are  likely  to  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which  has  several  strong  congre¬ 
gations  here,  though  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  are  also 
strong  among  them.  After  preaching  to  a  union  church 
of  Americans  last  Sunday  morning  at  Gatun,  I  returned 
to  Panama  for  the  evening  and  preached  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  nearly  a  thousand  colored  people  in  a  Baptist 
Church.  The  experience  was  intensely  interesting  and  re¬ 
vealing.  The  house  was  packed,  the  edge  of  the  plat¬ 
form  being  used  also  for  sittings.  Such  singing !  A  hymn 
of  a  dozen  stanzas  would  be  sung  through  without  the 
omission  of  a  single  stanza.  They  would  take  their  hymns 
at  a  drawling  “tempo”  that  gave  a  chance  for  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  large  choir  to  improvise  some  extra  harmony 
on  their  own  account !  It  touk  twelve  minutes  to  sing  "How 
Firm  a  Foundation,”  but  it  was  worth  it!  I  do  not  think 
these  voices  are  as  lyrical  and  smooth  as  our  own  negroes’ 
voices,  but  they  are  fully  equal  in  vigor!  Probably  there 
is  less  emotional  expression  than  among  the  northern 
negro  also.  At  one  place  in  my  sermon  I  was  pressing  my 
point  for  a  verdict  right  then  and  there.  I  explained  that 
they  need  not  answer  publicly  but  only  in  the  quiet  of  their 
own  souls  whether  the  point  I  was  making  was  not  the 
truth.  Afterward,  their  minister,  speaking  of  their  great 
emotional  control  as  compared  with  the  northern  colored 
people,  said  I  need  have  had  no  fear  that  they  would  an¬ 
swer  aloud.  They  never  make  the  responses  which  we  have 
liecn  accustomed  to  expect  from  colored  congregations. 
They  sit  as  unmoved  in  their  places  as  if  they  were  a  high 
church  Episcopal  Congregation  on  Fifth  avenue. 

These  colored  people  do  most  of  the  labor  on  the  Canal, 
drive  the  little,  old-fashioned  buggies  called  “coaches,” 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  ubiquitous  thing  in  the  city  and 
which  make  getting  around  a  very  inexpensive  pleasure,  and 
the  more  capable  of  them  are  the  carpenters  and  tradesmen 
of  the  Isthmus.  They  live  in  filthy,  close  quarters,  but  not 
so  close  as  the  quarters  inhabited  by  their  dark  brothers 
of  the  “black  belt"  in  Chicago,  my  home  city,  and  not  one- 
tenth  so  squalid. 

The  American  official  colonies  on  the  Isthmus  live  by 
themselves  in  houses  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  furnished  rent  free.  The  building  up  of 
the  two  common  ties  called  Ancon  and  Balboa  respectively, 
just  outside  of  Panama  City,  for  the  habitations  of  the 
American  employees  of  the  Canal  Commission  is  not  the 
least  of  Uncle  Sam’s  achievements  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
population  of  Balboa  alone  is  said  to  be  about  3,000.  The 
town  has  a  high  school,  as  well  as  grade  schools,  operated 
by  the  Government  and  manned  by  high-class  teachers 
from  American  colleges.  The  beautiful  Administration 
Building  is  in  Balboa.  Here  Governor  Goethals  has  his 
office  and  from  here  all  administrative  functions  proceed. 
Many  of  the  homes  in  Balboa  are  being  opened  to  our 
Congress  delegates,  as  the  hotel  is  having  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  room  for  all. 

Our  thoughts,  of  course,  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Congress  itself.  As  the  hour  of  its  opening  draws  nigh 
the  fears  and  doubts  of  many  hearts  are  being  dispelled. 
Hindrances  seem  to  be  providentially  removed  one  by  one. 
A  spirit  of  deep  prayerfulness  pervades  the  hotel  where  we 
are  staying  and  where  the  sessions  are  to  be  held,  and  any¬ 
one  with  a  faith  so  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  can 
feel  that  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  bring  forth  from  this 
gathering  results  which  will  profoundly  reshape  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Panaoia,  Feb.  9,  1916. 


BY  REV.  GEORGE  CHAMBERLAIN  LENINCTON 
I.  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

HE  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  setting  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  to  all  of  the  local  congregations  in  its 
communion  which  have  “special  objects”  on  the  mission 
field  for  their  giving,  in  that  she  nobly  supports  her  own 
mission  work  by  money  and  human  lives  and  at  the  same 
time  by  prayer  and  lively  sympathy  shares  in  all  of  the 
great  work  carried  on  by  Christ’s  host.  Although  she  has 
no  missions  in  Latin  America,  the  Reformed  Church, 
through  the  leaders  in  her  Toreign  Missions  Board,  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Panama  Congress  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Work  in  Latin-America.  When  an  invitation  was 
received  from  the  Executive  Committee  to  send  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Congress,  the  Board  requested  Brighton  Heights 
Church  to  let  its  pastor,  the  writer  oMhese  articles,  rep¬ 
resent  the  Reformed  Church.  This  church  seems  to  be  tlie 
only  one  not  working  in  the'l-atin  world,  which  has  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Congress. 

Like  the  Edinburgh  Ecumenical  Conference  the  Congress 
was  largely  over  before  the  sessions  began  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Tivoli  Hotel  in  Ancon,  Canal  Zone.  For  over  a 
year  letters,  questionaires,  suggestions,  replies,  reviews, 
offers  of  assistance,  articles  on  the  subjects  and  correspond¬ 
ence  of  all  kinds  have  been  flying  to  and  fro  in  almost  the 
whole  world.  Ilundreds  in  all  American  lands  have  been 
investigating  and  preparing  statements  for  the  eight  re¬ 
ports.  All  of  these  were  printed  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  delegates  before  they  sailed  for  Panama.  They  will 
be  modified  only  as  the  Congress  deems  wise,  and  then 
appear  as  the  official  report.  Statistics  have  been  most 
carefully  compiled  and  are  being  corrected  by  the  delegates 
where  necessary.  In  truth  hundreds  are  scrutinizing  these 
presentations.  Consequently  they  will  probably  be  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  information  about  evangelical  effort 
in  Latin  America  that  can  be  found.  Three  volumes  will 
contain  all  the  reports  and  the  discussions  in  the  Congress, 
to  be  sold  at  $2,  if  ordered  before  publication.  An  extra 
volume  will  portray  the  regional  conferences  which  are  to 
follow  the  Congress:  At  Lima,  Peru;  at  Santiago,  Chile; 
at  Borranquilla,  Colombia;  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine;  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  One  will  take  place  late  in  the  year  in  Mexico. 

The  Preparation  Committee  of  the  Congress  presented 
a  report  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  which 
established  the  rules  for  its  conduct  and  furnished  the 
officers  and  committees.  The  honorary  chairman,  or  presi¬ 
dent,  was  the  distinguished  Prof.  Eduardo  Monteverde,  of 
Uruguay,  whose  genial  and  forceful  character  impressed 
itself  deeply  on  the  gathering.  In  a  later  article  he  will  be 
more  fully  described  and  appreciated.  Everyone  from 
North  and  South  was  delighted  to  vote  for  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  as  the  presiding  officer  for  the  Congress — for,  by  his 
writings  and  his  strong  personality  he  was  probably  known 
to  every  delegate  before  their  arrival  in  Panama.  To  his 
gentle  courtesy,  commanding  suasion  and  spiritual  atti¬ 
tude  the  Church  owes  a  great  deal  of  what  was  achieved  in 
the  conference.  The  vice-presidents  were  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  among  whom  stands  to  our  great  pleasure  the  honored 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  Eben  E.  Olcott, 
who  was  a  delegate  for  the  American  Seamen’s  Friends 
Society.  He  was  eagerly  forwarding  at  Panama  the  steps 
necessary  in  building  a  $25,000  home  for  the  sailors. 

The  power  behind  and  before  the  throne  in  the  whole 
gathering  was  the  Business  Committee,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  very  largely  of  representatives  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations.  Nineteen  out  of  the  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  were  secretaries  or  officials  of  the  Boards  in  the  U. 
S.  Every  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  Congress  had 
to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  this  company;  every  paper  to  be 
presented,  every  speaker  at  the  evening  inspiration  meet¬ 
ings  as  well  as  the  devotional  services  during  the  day, 
likewise  everything  to  enter  Ihe  reports  was  arranged  by 
the  heads  of  the  Business  Committee.  It  was  all  done 
with  extreme  effectiveness,  for  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  was  the 
chairman.  The  success  of  methods  developed  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  many  conventions  in  Asia  again  showed  itself 
among  Anglo-Saxons  and  Latins.  Owing  to  tenseness  of 
feeling  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  chairman  happily  re¬ 
lieved  the  situation  by  abrogating  the  written  rules.  Dr. 
Mott’s  great  skill  and  world-wide  experience  were  used 
with  pilot’s  ability  to  guide  the  Congress  swiftly  and  safely 
into  the  desired  haven.  None  who  watched  the  masterly 
work  of  the  almost  unseen  band,  could  fail  to  feel  as  did 
President  Wilson  that  here  was*a  man  who  had  no  peer 
as  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  world’s  most 
difficult  storm  centers.  The  hours  were  long  in  view  of  the 
multitude  of  committee  and  group  meetings;  commissions 
spent  hour  after  hour  in  revising  and  improving  their  re¬ 
ports.  Workers  of  different  denominations  in  one  country 
got  together  and  considered  possibilities  of  co-operative 
effort.  Yet  the  full  sessions  were  from  8.30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  11.30  and  often  noon;  after  the  siesta  hour— spent 
by  practically  all  the  delegates  in  work  and  prayer,  from 
3-30  to  5.30;  from  8  in  the  evening  to  9.30.  The  only  recess 
taken  by  thf  Congress  was  one  afternoon  when  the  de!e- 
(Continued  on  Page  147) 
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Book  Shelves 

....The  Life  of  Principal  Rainy,  D.D.  By  Patrick 
Carnegie  Simpson,  D.D.  Robert  Rainy,  preacher,  professor, 
principal,  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  1826  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  four  score  years.  His  life 
was  staged  in  a  most  vital  period  of  Scottish  Church  his¬ 
tory  and  he  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  events  and  discussions  which  made  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  so  notable  in  Scotland.  Principal  Rainy’s 
life  was  far  different  from  tlie  career  he  would  have  chosen 
for  himself.  When  he  was  elected  professor  of  church 
history  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  1862,  it  was  his 
expectation  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  the  realm  of  sacred 
learning,  but  the  ten  years'  Union  Controversy  began  the 
very  next  year  and  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  warfare  which 
followed  and  in  all  the  crowded  ecclesiastical  events  of  the 
next  forty  years,  Robert  Rainy  was  constrained  by  a 
higher  will  than  his  own  to  lend  his  great  powers  to  the 
interests  of  the  Free  Church  and  to  the  multiplied  issues 
growing  out  of  the  Disruption  of  1843.  The  history  of 
his  life  is  thus  involved  in  a  great  mass  of  facts  which  are 
faithfully  and  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Simpson.  The  pres¬ 
ent  biography  is  thus  equal  to  a  course  in  Scottish  Church 
History  and  the  reader  will  find  it  a  prolific  source  of 
varied  instruction.  These  events  in  the  ecclesiastical  world 
do  not  obscure  but  rather  bring  to  conspicuous  expression 
the  varied  gifts  and  qualities  of  character  of  Principal 
Rainy.  The  biography  originally  appeared  in  two  volumes. 
These  are  now  combined  in  a  single  volume,  making  a 
work  of  approximately  a  thousand  pages.  Robert  Rainy 
was  marked  in  his  youth  as  a  young  man  of  destiny  and 
the  value  of  biography  as  a  source  of  instruction  and 
inspiration  never  had  more  powerful  demonstration  than 
in  this  remarkable  life.  We  commend  it  to  ministers  and 
intelligent  laymen  as  a  true  magnum  opus  which  will  re¬ 
pay  most  careful  reading.  (Hodder  &  Stonghion.) 

....Master  Skylark.  By  Edgar  White  Burrell.  In 
this  charming  book,  the  story  by  Mr.  John  Bennett  is  twenty 
years  old,  but  the  new  setting  as  a  drama  is  new  and  most 
timely.  Shakespeare  will  be  celebrated,  in  costume  and 
acting  this  year,  as  ttever  betore.  Young  people  can  easily 
reproduce  this  clear,  wholesome  play,  which  introduces 
Shakespeare  as  a  prominent  character.  Indeed,  we  know 
of  few  better  ways  of  reproducing  the  life,  manners,  cos¬ 
tume  and  personages  of  the  time — from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  country  lads  and  lasses,  than  this  re-created  story.  It 
tells  how  a  young  cousin  of  Shakespeare  is  kidnapped  by 
strolling  players,  having  as  his  coveted  asset  a  fine  voice 
and  person.  Carried  to  London,  he  appears  before  the 
Queen.  There  is,  of  course,  a  love  affair  and  the  wealth 
of  literary  and  historical  trappings  in  the  dramatized  story 
reminds  us  of  the  plethora  of  wealth  in  the  grand  days, 
when  we  wore  gold  earrings  and  women  sewed  pearls  by 
the  hundreds  on  their  silk  and  velvet  clothes,  and  blazed 
with  jewels — the  loot  from  many  lands.  Of  course  the 
English  were  brigands  in  those  days,  but  all  shadows  in 
the  picture  are  now  forgotten,  and  only  the  high  lights  are 
shown.  $1  net.  (The  Century  Company:) 

_ Freedom  and  Causality  in  Their  Ethical  Aspect.s. 

By  James  R.  Howerton,  professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University.  In  these  lectures,  delivered 
on  the  Reineicker  Foundation  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  December,  1914,  Professor  Hower¬ 
ton  addresses  himself  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  anti¬ 
nomy  of  determinism  and  free-will.  He  states  the  prob¬ 
lem  thus :  “Are  freedom  and  causality  within  the  moral 
sphere  contradictory  opposites  in  such  a  sense  that  if  there 
is  freedom  there  is  no  causality,  if  there  is  causality  there 
is  no  freedom?”  Professor  Howerton  gives  the  reasons 
why  the  resolution  of  this  antinomy  is  beyond  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  human  thought  and  shows  that  extreme  views  on 
either  side  lead  to  consequences  which  invalidate  their 
own  premises.  Both  are  true,  however,  and  Professor 
Howerton  discusses  with  fine  grasp  how  each  represents  a 
point  of  view  which  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  life.  He 
points  the  way  for  preachers  in  their  work  so  that  they 
can  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  speculative  difficulty  which  so 
naturally  arise  from  ^  desire  to  solve  the  antinomy  of 
necessitarianism  and  libertarianism.  Many  acute  observa¬ 
tions  are  made  which  we  have  greatly  relished  and  distinc¬ 
tions  are  drawn  which  are  veritable  eye-openers.  Any 
minister  who  has  come  into  contact  with  extreme  views  in 
these  matters  will  do  well  to  choose  his  weapons  henceforth 
from  the  arsenal  which  these  lectures  provide.  A  suggest¬ 
ive  and  thoughtful  introduction  is  furnished  by  Professor 
W.  Cosby  Bell,  of  the  Seminary  where  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  (Presebyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.) 

_ Newspaper  Editing.  By  Grand  Milnor  Hyde.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hyde  is  the  instructor  in  Journalism  in  the  Univer¬ 
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sity  of  \Viscon.sin.  He  therefore  has  prepared  this  book 
out  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  as  well  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  it.  It  deabs  with  “desk-work,”  that  is  the 
handling  of  copy  as  it  comes  to  the  editor  to  be  prepared 
for  printing.  There  are  chapters  on  copy-reading,  head¬ 
line-writing,  proof-reading,  make-up  and  other  everyday 
duties  of  the  ordinary  editor.  It  is  useful  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper  and  the  putting  of 
news  into  the  most  attractive  and  readable  form.  It  will 
be  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who,  though  called  upon  to 
do  journalistic  work,  have  not  had  the  full  training  or 
long  practical  experience  of  professional  newspaper  men. 
Its  contents  are  so  logically  arranged  and  so  well  indexed 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.  We  heartily  commend  this 
book  to  all  journalists,  but  especially  to  the  editors  of  our 
religious  newspapers,  who  liave  frequently  come  to  the 
editor’s  desk  from  other  duties  not  closely  akin  to  such 
work.  It  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  every  such  editor 
and  its  frequent  consultation  would  prevent  many  mistakes 
and  add  many  virtues  to  their  work.  $1.50  net.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.) 

_ ?IiGH  Lights  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 

Hilaire  Belloc.  What  an  amazing  literary  record  has  this 
young  French-Irishman,  witli  an  American  wife,  made  in 
literature !  In  this,  his  latest  book,  the  twentieth  or  so, 
he  makes  of  the  French  Revolution  a  veritable  “movie.” 
Only  the  most  dramatic  scenes  and  striking  characters  ap¬ 
pear  on  his  pages,  and  these  in  rapid  movements,  each  of 
which  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  which  gives 
needed  explanation.  The  fifty  or  more  illustrations  rein¬ 
force  or  confirm  the  picturesque  narrations.  Belloc  is  more 
faithful  to  the  facts  than  Carlyle,  and  his  portraits  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  those  by  contemporary  artists  or  are  based  on 
official  data  or  known  realities.  Most  interesting  to  Amer¬ 
icans  is  the  cool,  critical  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Lafayette.  To  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  but  one  tradition  of  the  Marquis  Gilbert  Mottier — 
as  of  a  young,  handsome  soldier  of  fortune,  champion  of 
liberty  and  altruistic  lover  of  the  young  republic.  To  the 
critical  student,  another  tradition  is  hostile  and  contradic¬ 
tory  of  the  former.  It  pictures  a  middle-aged  Frenchman, 
who  failed  to  win  either  success  or  the  plaudits  of  either 
kings  or  Revolutionist.s.  On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
hero,  on  the  other  a  prig!  How  reconcile  these?  Mr.  Belloc 
does  it.  we  think,  satisfactorily,  in  drawing  from  the  many 
sources  available,  the  elements  necessary  to  a  full  portrait 
and  in  showing  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  man.  It 
~iT”endu^”'for  us  thaf  I.afayette  gave  tis  of  his  best  in  early 
life  and  in  subordination  to  the  wise  Washington.  It  is 
a  real  defect  in  this  book,  which  furnishes  a  superb  picture 
of  one  of  the  great  convulsions  of  mankind,  that  we  have  no 
index.  $3  net.  (The  Century  Company.) 

_ The  Quest  of  the  Ring.  By  Paul  S.  Brallier,  is  an 

allegory  with  a  touch  of  the  old  morality  play,  as  pretty  a 
talc  in  conception  and  the  telling  as  can  be  found  in  a  day’s 
journey.  The  theme  is  eternal, — ^the  quest  for  happiness, — 
but  the  treatment  is  fresh.  The  youth  Philmon  to  whom 
comes  the  compelling  vision  of  the  fairy  ring  is  a  lovable 
hero,  for  Timon  and  Asdis  were  lovable  parents.  And 
Rama  is  a  worthy  companion  of  Philmon’s  quest.  Quite 
unconsciously  one  finds  oneself  taking  an  eager  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  their  search.  Mother  Asdis’s  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  origin  of  the  Ring  is  a  pleasant  tale  in  itself. 
Its  narrative  qualities  should  make  the  story  attractive  to 
younger  readers,  while  its  deeper  significance  will  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  older  ones.  For  both  the  charm  of  its  contents 
is  heightened  by  the  specially  designed  borders  and  title  page 
decorations  in  color,  its  lialf-tone  illustrations  by  Catherine 
M.  Richter  and  handsome  binding.  $1  net.  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.) 

....ScALLY.  By  Ian  Hay,  is  a  cute,  little  story  of  a 
young  couple  who  are  wishing  for  a  pet  dog,  and  the  res¬ 
cue  of  a  puppy  from  a  pond  into  which  it  had  been  thrown 
to  drown,  and  which  by  a  rather  amazing  use  of  lyric  was 
named  “Excalibur,”  shortened  for  practical  purposes  to 
“Scally.”  The  life  and  adventures  of  the  rescued  dog, 
and  the  way  in  which  its  history  is  intertwined  with  the 
lives  and  adventures  of  otliers  makes  excellent  reading. 
75  cents.  (Houglilon-Miffliu  Co.) 

_ More  Jonathan  Papers.  By  Elizabeth  Wood- 

bridge.  A  collection  of  out-of-door  essays  sparkling  with 
wit,  and  full  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  country  scenes, 
customs  and  occupations.  As  an  out-door  philosopher, 
Elizabeth  Woodbridge  stands  among  the  foremost,  com¬ 
mon-place  things  cease  to  he  commonplace  under  the  spell 
of  her  pen.  All  those  who  read  and  enjoyed  her  “Jonathan 
Papers”  when  it  appeared  three  years  ago,  will  welcome 
this  new  volume  and  will  know  of  the  treat  in  store  for 
them.  $1.25  net.  (Houghton-yiifflin  Co.) 


Library  Table 

. . .  .The  March  Scribner  begins  with  an  article  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  he  made  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  great  “Bird  Refuges  of  Louisiana.”  The  new 
serial,  “Bonnie  May,”  begins  in  this  number.  It  is  by  Louis 
Dodge,  the  literary  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  There 
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are  eight  pages  of  pictures  in  color  from  a  remarkable 
series  of  paintings  by  Leon  Gaspard,  a  young  Russian 
painter  now  in  this  country  after  some  thrilling  experiences 
in  France.  They  are  impressions  of  the  war,  scenes  in 
France  and  Russia.  His  work  has  won  the  instant  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  artists.  Edward  H.  Sothern's  “Remembrances” 
are  about  as  delightful  reading  as  anything  of  the  kind 
the  magazine  has  ever  published.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams’ 
"Remaling  Time”  comes  to  an  amusing  end.  "The  Serbian 
People  in  War  Time,”  by  Stanley  Naylor,  gives  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  people,  the  country,  and  what  sickness 
and  war  have  meant  there.  The  Mexican  border  is  certainly 
a  troubled  one.  Ernest  Peixotto,  the  artist,  made  a  journey 
“Along  the  Mexican  Border,”  and  writes  about  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  El  Paso,  Juarez,  Tucson,  and  other  places.  He 
illustrate  it  himself  of  course.  The  Boston  Transcript 
has  again  given  Scribne/s  the  highest  percentage  for  its 
fiction  of  1915-  In  this  number  there  are  several  short 
stories  that  will  sustain  the  record.  The  sale  of  the  famous 
Morgan  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  has  given  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  their  rare  beauty  and  great  value.  Dana  H. 
Carroll,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Morgan  catalogue, 
writes  of  “Chinese  Porcelains”  in  The  Field  of  Art.  The 
illustrations  are  from  the  wonderful  Altman  collection  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

....The  leading  feature  of  the  March  Century  is  an 
article  entitled  “Our  Prison  Problem,”  by  Governor  Chas. 
S.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  who  sums  up,  clearly  and 
briefly,  just  what  prison  reform  is.  In  reply  to  the  opti¬ 
mistic  article  on  “America  and  Japan,”  which  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa,  the  “Japanese  Pierpont  Morgan,”  contributed  to  the 
February  Century,  Thomas  F.  Millard,  editor  of  The  China 
Press,  contributes  to  the  March  number  a  stirring  paper 
entitled  “The  Japanese  Menace.”  In  Phyllis  Bottome’s  story, 
"Mile.  l’AngIaTsL”^two  ctev^Iy  drawn  individuals  epito¬ 
mize  two  great  peoples  and  the  transforming  effect  the  war 
has  had  upon  their  relations.  Another  feature  dealing  with 
war-time  Paris  is  an  essay  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Paris  Reborn,”  etc.,  entitled  “The  Little  Children  of 
the  Luxembourg.:”  Two  articles  dealing  with  questions 
bearing  on  the  war  are  “The  Working-man  in  War-time,” 
by  Harrison  Smith,  and  “The  Island  and  the  Continent  at 
War,”  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  contrasting  the  essential  mo¬ 
tives  impelling  the  two  gigantic  rivals,  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts  for 
Norway  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  discusses  “Hun¬ 
garian  and  Norwegian  Art,”  as  exemplified  at  the  San 
Francisco  exhibition  last  season.  The  article  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Other  features  include:  “Playing -the  Game,”  a 
story  by  Ethel  M.  Kelley,  with  pictures  by  W.  T.  Benda; 
“The  Mute  Stradivarius,”  a  romance  by  Theodore  Corrie; 
a  further  instalment  of  “Children  of  Hope,”  Stephen  Whit¬ 
man’s  engaging  novel  of  youth,  love,  and  Italy;  an  illus¬ 
trated  comic  sonnet  by  Oliver  Herford;  poems  by  Sarah  N. 
Cleghorn,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Badger  Clark,  William 
Rose  B'enet,  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh,  Robert  Carleton  Brown, 
Carl  Brandt,  and  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell;  “Black  Jitney," 
a  comic  short  story  by  Lawton  Mackall;  and  editorial  arti¬ 
cles  on  “America's  Golden  Age  in  Poetry,”  “Industrial 
Mobilization,”  and  “True  Preparedness.” 
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T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh:  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York: 
Sub  Corona,  Sermons  Preached  In  the  University  Chapel  of  Kinif’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  by  principals  and  professors  of  Theological  Fac¬ 
ulties,  in  Scotland:  edited  by  Henry  Cowan,  D.D.,  and  James 
Hastings,  D.D.:  12ino,  pp.  297:  $1.75  net.  Also,  The  Chaplain 
and  the  War,  by  J.  Essemont  Adams,  B.D.;  paper  cover;  16mo,  pp. 
61:  6d  net. 

The  Century  Co.:  The  Harim  and  the  Purdah,  Studies  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Women;  by  Elizabeth  Cooper;  illustrated;  8vo,  pp.  309;  $3 
net. 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.:  Japan  and  America,  A  Contrast,  by 
C.arl  Crow:  8vo,  pp.  316;  $1.50  net. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons:  A  Critical  and  Excgetical  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  James;  by  James  Hardy  Ropes  (The  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary);  8vo,  pp.  319;  $3  net.  Also,  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  by  J.  K.  Mozley,  M.A.,  12mo,  pp.  235; 
75  cents  net. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.:  Held  to  Answer,  a  Novel,  by  Peter  Clark 
Macfarlaiie;  illustrated;  12mo,  pp.  521;  $1.35  net. 

Hoiightou-MilFlin  Co.:  The  First  Hundred  Thousand,  Being  the 
Unofficial  Chronicle  of  a  Unit  of  "K  (1)."  by  Ian  Hav;  12nio.  pp. 
342;  $1.50  net. 

PERIODICALS 

March — The  Seniionizcr,  The  Homiletic  Review,  The  Missionary 
Survey,  St.  Nicholas. 

UNBOUNT)  BOOKS  AND  P.\MPHLETS 

Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  catalogue,  1915- 
1916,  8vo,  pp.  58. 
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of  the  recent  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  campaign  in 
Newark  as  an  evangelistic  campaign,  and  told  of  some  re¬ 
markable  conversions  and  deepening  spiritual  life  of  their 
churches  resulting  from  tlie  convention.  He  stated  that 
Newark  had  planned  for  a  big  evangelistic  campaign,  bring¬ 
ing  in  some  evangelist,  but  that  had  been  abandoned  since 
the  convention  as  the  men  who  attended  the  Newark  con¬ 
vention  were  today  all  evangelists.  There  is  a  remarkable 
increase  in  attendance  at  the  prayer  meetings,  especially  of 
men. 

H.  B.  Dickson,  convention  secretary,  outlined  the  plan  of 
conventin  and  urged  the  /'aslors  to  appoint  registration 
committees  in  their  churches  for  the  work  of  enlisting  the 
men.  He  said  the  pastors  had  already  responded  well  to 
the  appeal  for  these  committees,  100  having  already  been 
received  in  the  office,  fifty  from  a  single  denomination. 

The  week-day  and  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Baptist  Temple  and  the  mass  meeting  on  Sunday  the  16th 
will  be  held  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  when  it 
is  expected  George  Sherwood  Eddy  and  Bishop  Homer  C. 
Stuntz  will  be  the  speakers. 

A  strong  Executive  Committee  has  been  appointed  with 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Horne  as  chairman,  Messrs.  James  H.  Post. 
Frederick  E.  Crane,  H.  F.  Mollenhauer,  William  M.  Bald- 


impracticable  for  him  to  undertake  to  do  his  life  work  in 
a  foreign  language.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him 
from  his  purpose  of  devoting  Iiimself  to  the  eause  of  miss- 
sions  as  instructor  on  that  subject  in  some  educational  in¬ 
stitution  or  as  secretary  of  some  Missionary  Board  or 
Movement. 

In  special  preparation  for  this  work  he  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  at  \  ale  University  carrying  on  re¬ 
search  work  in  the  subject  of  missions  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Dr.  Harlan  P.  Beach. 

Recently  Mr.  Stauffer  accepted  a  position  on  the  China 
Continuation  Committee.  He  will  be  associated  with  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lobenstine  in  attending  conferences  and  other 
nreetings  of  various  sorts  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and 
will  also  assist  Mr.  Lobenstine  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Research  Library  in  Shanghai,  in  which  there  is  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  all  available  literature  relative  to  the  Asiatic  peo¬ 
ples  and  missionary  work  among  them.  In  all  this  work 
Mr.  Stauffer  will  be  clo.sely  associated  with  Rev.  A.  L. 
Warnshuis,  who  has  recently  left  our  Mission  in  Amoy 
to  become  evangelistic  secretary  of  the  China  Continuation 
Committee. 

Mr.  Stauffer  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  served 
various  churches  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  Evangelical 
win,  vice-chairmen ;  Orrin  R.  Judd,  secretary,  and  Edwin  Association.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University 

P.  Mavnard  trpasiirpr  Rpcirlpc  mar,  +lia  ^^11.%....'^...  loin  tt—:...  "ti.  .  .  i  •  .  v-  .  .  _ _  ^ 


Maynard  treasurer.  Besides  these  men  the  following 
are  on  the  Executive  Committee :  J.  C.  Armstrong,  A.  C. 
Bedford.  Ernest  Berge,  E.  R.  Carhart,  A.  Gardiner  Cooper, 
Senator  Charles  H.  Fuller,  G.  W.  Wason.  Charles  J.  Pea¬ 
body,  G.  W.  Rasch.  S.  R.  Smith.  Herbert  K.  Twitchell, 
George  I.  Crolius,  William  H.  Burger,  J.  B.  Morrell. 

The  denominations  are  organizing  strong  denominational 
committees.  These  will  be  of  great  service  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  as  they  will  look  after  the  special  interests  of  each 
denomination. 


in  1910  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1913.  In  July 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Classis 
of  Newark  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Nutley. 

In  entering  upon  his  new  work  Mr.  Stauffer  carries  with 
him  the  personal  interest  and  best  wishes  of  his  former 
parishioners  and  a  large  number  of  friends  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church. 


Important  to  All  Our  Ministers 
I  MIGHT  take  it  for  granted  that  all  our  ministers 
*  and  most  of  our  intelligent  elders  know  something 
about  our  two  funds,  the  Disabled  Ministers’  Fund,  and 
the  Widows’  Fund.  Yet  it  is  a  wonder  and  sorrow  that 
even  they  do  not  concern  themselves  as  they  should.  Anent 
our  own  funds,  I  take  the  liberty  of  strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  an  additional  assistance  through  The  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Fund.  In  the  period  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  S. 
Allen’s  treasuryship  it  has  paid  to  policy  holders  $4,000,000, 
and  in  addition  thereto  has  accumulated  over  $7,000,000 
to  the  credit  of  its  policy  holders,  with  $22,000,000  of  in¬ 
surance  on  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  loved  ones  to 
whom  it  will  all  be  paid  in  due  time.  During  this  time 
25,000  of  our  Protestant  clergy  have  died,  leaving  no  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  families. 

We  submit  that  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our 
clergy,  life  insurance  is  the  only  way  open  for  such  provis¬ 
ion;  and  we  want  further  to  submit  that  the  Ministers’ 
Fund  is  the  only  place  our  clergy  should  insure  their  lives 
until  they  have  its  limit.  Any  responsible  life  insurance 
company  could  so  advise. 

If  any  wish  specific  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  securing 
it,  and  being  posted  on  it,  do  study  your  Minutes  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  1915,  pages  477-480.  For  further  information 
write  to  Treasurer  Frank  R.  Van  Nest,  25  East  22d  street. 
New  York;  or  to  myself,  Denis  Wortman,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

P.  S. — Suppose  yon  try  hard  to  persuade  a  rich  friend 
to  help! 


Anniversary  at  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn 
^  RACE  Reformed  Church.  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev. 

George  William  Carter  is  pastor,  began  on  February 
18  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  its  organ¬ 
ization.  The  service  on  Friday  evening,  February  18,  was 
devoted  to  the  subject,  “Why  Train  the  Young?’’  There 
were  brief  addresses  by  neighboring  pastors,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  William  Roeder,  pastor  of  the  Flatlands  Reformed 
Church,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Elwy  Lloyd.  A  quartet 
from  the  Howard  Orphan  Asylum  sang  plantation  melodies 
and  was  applauded,  responding  with  encores. 

The  sermon  at  the  morning  service  on  February  20,  was 
on  the  subject,  "The  Relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
Church.’’  Special  exercises  were  held  on  that  day  in  the 
Sunday-school,  including  an  address  by  Edwin  R.  Carhart. 
former  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union,  on 
the  subject,  "Our  Boys  and  Girls.’’ 

On  Thursday  evening,  February  26,  an  anniversary  so¬ 
ciable  was  held  in  which  all  the  organizations  and  friends 
of  the  church  participated.  On  Friday  evening,  February 
27,  a  service  was  held  at  which  neighboring  pastors  de¬ 
livered  speeches  of  congratulation. 


Installation  of  the  Rev.  Harry  W,  Noble 
HE  Rev.  Harry  W.  Noble  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
*  Lafayette  Church  of  Jersey  City  on  Thursday,  March 
2,  An  audience,  which  completely  filled  the  church,  greeted 
the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Cornelius  Brett,  as  president  of 
Classis,  superintended  the  service.  The  sermon  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.D.,  president  of  Rut¬ 
gers  College,  from  the  text,  Mark  10 ;  17,  “Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do?’’  The  Rev.  James  Boyd  Hunter  read  the 
form,  the  Rev.  Jasper  S.  Hogan,  of  New  Brunswick,  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor  of  the  church,  gave  the  charge  to  the  people, 
and  the  Rev.  Benj.  J.  Bush,  of  West  Hoboken,  a  classmate 
of  Mr.  Noble,  gave- the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Others  who 
took  part  in  the  service  were  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Wilson,  of 
Bayonne;  the  Rev.  J.  Francis  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  Duck,  of  the  Greenville  Church.  A  reception  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noble  followed  the  service,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  friends  from  other  churches,  as  well  as  many 
members  of  the  Lafayette  Church,  gave  their  congratula¬ 
tions  to  them.  The  music,  under  the  direction  of  the  organ¬ 
ist,  Mr.  Louis  Sherwood,  was  especially  fine,  the  chorus 
choir  doing  excellent  work  in  the  anthems.  The  violin  solo 
of  Miss  Flora  Wittpenn  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the 
evening.  j.  n.  H. 


Bethany  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn 
“^HE  pulpit  of  this  old  church  (formerly  North  Re¬ 
formed)  on  Clermont  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  has 
been  supplied  most  ably  during  the  past  year  continuously 
bj;  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waugh,  whose  last  regular  pastor¬ 
ate  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Waugh  is  a  most  forceful  preacher  and  has  delivered  splen¬ 
did  and  helpful  sermons  in  Bethany.  Since  his  coming  the 
congregations  have  grown  and  some  new  societies  have 
been  formed,  as  well  as  new  members  added  to  the  church. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  church,  a  new 
Consistory  was  chosen,  as  follows ;  Elders,  A.  J.  Gilson, 
Wm.  McKay,  Capt.  Alfred  Sherman;  deacons,  Henry  Lueb- 
bers,  Harold  Meyer,  Jesse  Blaine.  The  service  of  ordina¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Sabbath  night,  March  5,  when  the  Messrs. 
Sherman,  Meyer  and  Blaine  were  ordained  to  their  re¬ 
spective  offices,  the  other  members  of  Consistory  having 
previously  served  and  were  re-elected.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  active  in  the  Sunday-school,  being  always 
present  at  the  session  entire,  and  has  an  adult  Bible  class, 
which  he  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
school  is  noted  for  its  contributions  to  missionary  work. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Wickes  is  superintendent,  having  been  recently 
elected  to  succeed  in  that  office  Mr.  Chas.  Judson  Haulen- 
beak,  who  for  many  years  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

Deacon  Harold  Meyer  is  president  of  the  Men’s  Club, 
which  has  been  formed  since  Mr.  Waugh  has  been  in  the 
church. 

COBR. 


An  Unusual  Mission 

'^HE  Rev.  Milton  T.  Stauffer,  formerly  pastor  of  our 
Church  at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  resigned  two  years  ago  in 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  service  in  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  cause.  Owing  to  a  slight  defect  in  hearing  it  seemed 


Among  the  Churches 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — .\t  the  communion  service  held  in 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  March  5,  1916,  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Y.  Broek  welcomed  twelve  new  members  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  seven  on  confession  of  faith 
and  five  by  letter. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.  — At  the  communion  service  of  the 
Centra!  Avenue  Reformed  Church  the  Rev.  J.  Carleton 


Pcigrim,  pastor,  on  Sunday,  March  5,  eighteen  new  members 
were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church— seven  by 
letter  from  other  churches  and  eleven  on  confession  of 
faith. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— The  congregation  of  the  church  of 
Flatbush  gave  a  reception  on  March  1  to  the  Rev.  John 
E.  Lloyd,  D.D..  and  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Dr.  Lloyd  closed  his 
pastorate  in  this  church  on  that  date  and  as  an  evidence  of 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people  they  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain  and  gave  Mrs.  Lloyd  a 
silver  flower  dish.  Dr.  Lloyd  has  been  ten  years  the  pastor 
of  this  historic  church  and  retires  with  the  affectionate  re¬ 
gret  of  all  his  people  and  of  the  community.  He  will  make 
hi.s  home  in  Brooklyn  and  render  such  services  as  the  duties 
of  the  regular  pastorate  have  heretofore  rendered  impossi¬ 
ble.  With  his  pastorate  there  closes  the  unusual  record  of 
a  church  which  has  had  but  three  pastors  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years  of  its  active  life. 

Anderson  Memorial  Reformed  Church.— A  fifteen- 
minute  bible  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts  has  been  started 
m  this  church  preceding  the  regular  prayer  and  praise  serv¬ 
ice  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  course  is  the  Chapter 
Summary  Method  of  Bible  Study  and  the  text  book  is  that 
prepared  and  used  by  Miss  Grace  Saxe  in  the  “Billy"  Sun¬ 
day  evangelistic  campaign.  Much  interest  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  study.  Seven  persons  coming  prepared  with 
note  book  and  pencil  to  the  first  meeting,  others  coming  in 
while  the  study  was  in  progress  have  signified  their  desire 
to  join  in  this  study.  The  study  is  particularly  helpful  to 
Sunday-school  teachers  just  now,  while  the  Sunday-school 
lessons  are  being  studied  from  the  Book  of  Acts. 

M.'^rlboro  N.  j.— At  the  Fir.st  Reformed  Church  of  Free¬ 
hold,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Palmer,  pastor,  three  united  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  by  certificate  and  fourteen  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Somerville,  N.  J. — The  Second  Reformed  Church  at  the 
communion  service  last  Sabbath  received  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  new  members— thirty-three  by  letter,  six  upon 
reaffirmation  of  faith  and  one  hundred  and  nine  upon  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Of  the  last  mentioned  number  fifty-five 
received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. — At  the  March  communion  service  on 
Sunday  last,  twenty  new  members  were  received  at  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  fifteen  on  confession  and  five  by  letter. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dykstra,  has  recently  conducted 
a  series  of  evangelistic  services.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  a  large  choir  from  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Dykstra 
plans  to  continue  Sunday  evening  evangelistic  services  dur¬ 
ing  March. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Eight  members  were  received  at  the 
Broadway  Reformed  Church  on  March  S,  two  by  letter  and 
six  on  confession  of  faith. 

PiERMONT,  N.  Y. — The  Rev.  John  Muyskens.  Jr.,  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  welcomed 
five  new  members  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the 
communion  service  held  on  March  5.  There  is  a  steady 
growth  in  attendance  and  interest  along  all  lines.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  making  itself  felt  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  people,  not  alone  in  the  church,  but 
also  in  the  community  at  large.  The  pastor  is  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  covering  the  entire  month  of  March  on 
the  general  subject,  “My  Church.’’  The  special  object  in 
view  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  "Every  Member  Convass” 
to  be  made  on  the  last  Sabbath  afternoon  of  the  month. 
The  pastor's  Bible  class,  numbering  over  thirty  adults,  and 
a  new  organization  among  the  young  ladies  called  the  “Dor¬ 
cas  Society,’’  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Muyskens,  the 
purpose  for  which  is  to  make  clothing  for  the  needy  and  to 
help  in  the  general  work  of  the  church,  especially  along 
social  lines,  are  proving  very  helpful  to  the  church  at  large. 

CORR. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.— To  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Reformed 
Church  Sunday,  March  5,  was  a  joyous  and  inspiring  occa- 
•sion  for  the  members  and  friends  of  our  Church,  when 
they  saw  twenty-nine  new  members  added  to  our  fellow¬ 
ship.  Sixteen  of  these  were  received  on  confession  and 
thirteen  by  letters  from  other  churches.  This  was  the 
first  communion  service  held  under  the  new  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  E.  0.  Schwitters,  and  wc  are  grateful  for  his 
efforts  for  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of  our  Church 
in  all  its  activities,  social  and  religious.  His  preaching  is 
direct  and  is  pervaded  by  the  evangelistic  tone  throughout. 
On  the  coming  Sabbath  he  hopes  to  launch  the  junior  con¬ 
gregation.  There  are  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  grow¬ 
ing  young  people  to  make  a  splendid  organization  and  in 
each  Sunday  morning  service  the  children  will  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recognition.  ^ 


Thirty-seven  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  North 
America  have  approximately  1.200,000  members,  and  their 
missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  number  1,550.  Their  con¬ 
tributions  to  missions  last  year  reached  a  total  of  $3  300- 
000. 
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The  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 

II.  The  Message  of  the  Congress 


BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  CHAMBERLAIN  LENMNCTON 

A  THOUGHT  which  occurred  to  many  of  those  present 
at  Panama  was  that  it  was  the  Edinburgh  Confer¬ 
ence  carried  out  again,  this  time  with  all  study  and  inter¬ 
est  focused  on  one  section  of  the  world,  Latin  America. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  a  few  years  ago  that 
"it  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  liave  happened  for 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  to  refuse  consideration  of  Latin 
America”  have  proved  wonderfully  true.  If  made  a  part 
of  the  mission  field  considered  in  the  gathering  in  1910, 
these  lands  probably  would  have  received  their  customary 
treatment  of  the  past — the  least  interest  of  all  sections  of 
evangelical  enterprises.  The  opposition  to  its  inclusion 
then  has  now  forced  the  entire  Church  to  fasten  its  eyes 
upon  a  congres.s,  made  possible  and  officered  by  two  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  Conference  in  Scotland,  that  is 
examining  and  discussing  Latin  America  with  a  minuteness 
that  was  not  possible  for  any  of  the  missionary  countries  at 
the  Edinburgh  Conference.  The  outcast  of  1910  has  be¬ 
come  the  honored  debutante  of  1916,  to  which  are  turned 
with  loving  interest  the  eyes  of  the  whole  household.  It 
is  probable  that  no  other  large  section  of  the  world  has 
ever  been  so  carefully  studied  from  the  missionary  view¬ 
point  as  has  Latin  America,  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Congress.  After  this  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  does  not  know  the  religious  conditions  and 
needs  of  Central  and  South  America. 


might  be  elevated,  and  the  moral  conditions  greatly  changed. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  Republics  has  explicitly  asked 
that  missionaries  may  be  sent.  Of  course  there  is  no  sup¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  all  Latin  .\mcricans, 
or  even  a  majority  of  them,  hold  out  welcoming  hands  to 
those  who  bring  the  Bible  to  them.  But  there  is  a  large 
number  who  do. 

Another  sound  of  hope  which  is  heard  in  the  South  from 
the  Congress  is  the  promise  of  more  books  and  papers 
with  Christian  truth  and  beauty.  In  this  matter  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  public  men.  educators,  missionaries  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  good  of  their  countries  is  unanimous — that 
the  literature  ot  the  Latin  countries  is  degrading.  Either 
in  the  original  language  or  in  excellent  translations  the 
fiction  of  present-day  France  is  read  universally.  An 
agreement  to  work  for  the  production  of  good  reading  for 
Latin  America  is  good  news  to  its  leaders.  The  excellent 
works  already  published  by  tlie  American  Tract  Society, 
chiclly,  and  other  societies  are  far  too  few,  and  need  to 
be  multiplied  many  fold.  Just  what  means  will  be  used  to 
put  out  the  books — whether  a  publishing  house  supported 
by  the  Mission  Boards  at  work  in  these  lands,  or  by  the 
development  of  agencies  already  in  existence,  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  the  Continuation  Committee — doubtless 
at  an  early  day. 

In  the  great  struggle  of  the  pitifully  few  Christian  work¬ 
ers  in  the  regions  viewed  by  the  Panama  Congress  with 
the  pressing  opportunities  thrust  upon  them,  the  assurance 
that  the  Northern  churches  are  going  to  take  a  larger  in¬ 
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It  was  clearl«nderstood  by  everyone  that  no  legislation 
would  be  possib»un  the  Congress.  If  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  denominations  did  not  improve  this  obligation,  the 
sharply  defined  instructions  given  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  attended  the  gathering 
were  in  the  minds  of  all.  Therefore  no  effort  was  made 
to  impose  any  conclusions  upon  the  mission  agencies  repre¬ 
sented.  Measures  to  prevent  crowding  of  forces,  to  bring 
about  co-operation  in  the  tasks  common  to  all,  to  adequately 
supply  all  sections  with  heralds  of  the  good  news  and  to 
arrange  for  gatherings  of  the  workers  of  different  churches 
so  that  there  may  be  the  spiritual  intercourse  so  necessary 
to  affection  and  unity — these  measures  were  carefully 
planned  and  then  left  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  workers  to  carry  out. 

The  resounding  message  of  the  Panama  Congress  re¬ 
echoes  in  both  continents.  In  the  lands  where  the  mission- 
arie.s  are  at  work  a  new  hope  has  been  aroused.  To  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  l.atins  “this  was  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  that  South  America  really  received  more  than  mention 
at  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Christian  Church  in  the 
North.”  The  multitudes  who  have  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
only  and  perfect  Way  unto  God  weep  tears  of  joy,  for 
they  have  seen  the  assurance  that  there  are  those  who 
care  whether  evangelical  churches  exist  in  South  America 
or  not;  that  powerful  friends  will  not  see  them  overlooked 
or  pushed  aside  when  the  distribution  of  forces  for  the 
mission  field  is  being  made;  that  prayer  will  rise  night  and 
day  for  their  welfare  and  progress  in  the  great  kingdom. 

In  addition  to  them  are  the  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  have  not  yet  found  the  pure 
light  of  the  .Son  of  God,  undimmed  by  the  shadows  of 
other  objects  of  worship.  Judge  Emilio  del  Toro,  of  Porto 
Rico,  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  progressive  element  of  this 
great  company  in  his  address  one  evening  in  the  claim 
that  they  desired  and  needed  a  large  increase  of  Protestant 
missionary  work,  in  order  that  the  existing  religious  ideals 


terest  in  Latin  America  is  glad  news.  For  it  will  mean 
large  reinforcements  of  messengers.  The  little  groups  al¬ 
ready  there  have  not  been  forgotten,  hut  will  find  their  re¬ 
ward  in  the  more  complete  occupation  of  their  fields. 

One  of  the  commissions  had  prepared  a  lengthy  report 
on  the  Message  to  be  presented  by  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  its  mission  to  American  countries  peopled  by  Latin 
races.  The  wording  presented  was  quite  general  and  care- 


bc  uttered  against  these  Scriptural  truths.  Vet  just  in 
connection  with  them  was  the  most  earnest  discussion  of 
the  whole  gathering,  Weeks  before  arrival  at  Panama  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  had  sent  word  that  this  would  not 
do;  that  the  Congress  must  add  to  these  words  some  state¬ 
ment  of  special  meaning  to  Latin  American  minds,  or— 
so  the  writers  felt— be  a  failure  in  the  most  essential  mat¬ 
ters.  Tile  missionaries,  almost  to  a  man,  and  tlie  native 
ministers  from  every  country  unanimously  called  for  a 
statement  of  evangelical  belief  and  message  that  would 
free  them  from  the  charge  heard  everywhere  that  they 
were  only  “protesters"  with  no  constructive  faith  or  pro¬ 
gram,  In  Brazil  large  numbers  of  the  ministers  had  con¬ 
vened  in  local  gatherings  to  memorialize  the  intended  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  conviction  of  this  need.  One  of  the  ablest 
pastors,  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  wide  admin¬ 
istrative  experience,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  statement 
to  which  all  might  subscribe  as  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  conditions.  At  the  meeting  in  Panama  many  urged  that 
the  request  be  acceded  to  and  that  a  brief,  constructive 
statement  of  essential  belief  be  embodied  in  the  report. 
The  Business  Committee,  which  controlled  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  entire  Congress,  considered  the  subject  and 
listened  to  the  pleas.  Its  vote  was  not  made  public,  but  the 
Congress  understood  that  it  believed  the  best  way  of  set¬ 
tling  the  matter  was  for  each  worker  to  take  his  Bible  and 
preach  it  as  he  saw  fit.  The  light  from  its  pages  has  already 
shown  the  path  of  life  to  many  a  Latin  American  soul,  and, 
please  God,  it  will  to  many  more. 

When  this  matter  was  under  discussion  Dr.  Speer  sus¬ 
pended  the  rule  which  made  it  possible  for  only  those 
to  speak  who  had  previously  sent  in  their  names,  and  called 
on  everone  wlp  wished  to  say  anything  to  ascend  the  plat¬ 
form  and  declare  whatever  was  in  his  mind.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  who  wished  had  uttered  their  views  and  no 
one  further  responded.  In  such  manner  was  the  subject 
fully  presented  in  the  open  session  of  the  Congress  and 
likewise  in  the  meeting  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Doubtless  the  greater  result  of  the  Panama  Congress  will 
be  its  message  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  those  lands  at 
present  able  to  send  out  large  forces  of  missionaries.  Per¬ 
haps  its  loudest  note  will  be  that  these  nations  have  greatly 
“neglected”  the  peoples  living  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Great  obstacles  have  presented  themselves  in  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries— but  certainly  no  greater  than 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  other  continents.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  vast  regions  and  millions  of  human  beings 
have  been  left  without  the  Word  whose  “entrance  giveth 
light.”  If  the  voice  of  this  wrong  be  heeded  much  will 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  company  who  gathered  be¬ 
side  the  great  Canal. 

No  speaker,  whose  blood  allied  him  with  the  law-givers 
who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  ascended  the  rostrum 
at  Mr.  Speer’s  call  (everyone  who  wished  to  speak  sent  in 
beforehand  a  card  with  his  name)  ever  descended  from  it 
without  pleading  that  the  imperative  need  of  the  hour  was 
men  "to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  None  know 
better  the  conditions  calling  for  social  reform  or  physical 
improvement.  But  they  were  one  voice  in  calling  for  the 
proclamation  of  Christ  as  the  living  Saviour  from  sin  to 
heal  social  vices  and  cleanse  fountains  of  wrong.  This  had 
opened  their  eyes,  transforming  life  itself.  They  knew  of 
no  other  name  under  heaven,  which  could  effect  the  all 
necessary  miracle  of  spiritual  birth.  They  had  seen  their 
brilliant  doctors  banish  yellow  fever  and  other  plagues  from 
their  cities;  engineers  fasten  railways  on  higher  crags  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  educators  furnish  schools  for 
multitudes;  noble  hearts  open  dispensaries  and  hospitals  to 
relieve  suffering;  men  of  commanding  intellect  establish 
and  conduct  universities  that  would  be  of  rank  anyhere. 


TWO  ROYAL  PALMS  AND  THE  SUNSET 


fully  chosen.  It  stated  that  the  Bible  must  be  carried  to 
all  the  people;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  hope  of  men  in 
this  hemisphere,  as  in  the  other;  that  God’s  love  is  for 
every  man ;  that  faith  in  the  Saviour  Is  the  way  by  which 
souls  arc  to  come  unto  God.  No  word  of  criticism  could 


But  all  had  failed  to  produce  character.  Their  cry  was 
“we  have  found  Jesus.”  for  He  had  changed  their  weak¬ 
ness  into  strength.  “Send  us  men  to  preach  Jesus"  sounded 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  from  first  to  last.  And  they 
were  one  in  the  claim  that  only  the  best  men  could  be  of 
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value  in  lands  where  the  lawyers  and  doctors  are  prepared 
in  schools  which  sufTer  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
world's  best  in  equipment  and  teaching.  Thousands  of 
young  men  arc  coming  back  from  special  training  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  North  America.  Capable  minds  alone  can  meet 
their  questions  and  needs. 

Another  strongly  voiced  plea  was  that  the  Boards  study 
means  to  train  Latin  American  ministers.  The  native 
churches  are  not  yet  able  to  support  or  even  furnish  the 
professors  needed.  And  yet  the  small  congregations  must 
have  leaders,  and  districts  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  must  liave  men  to  tell  the  good  news.  Young  men 
can  be  secured  for  the  ministry;  how  shall  they  be  trained? 
Much  stress  was  laid  on  possible  union  of  different  Boards 
in  carrying  on  theological  seminaries.  Some  steps  in  wis 
direction  have  already  been  taken. 

A  glad  surprise  was  in  store  for  most  of  the  delegates 
in  the  news  of  large  successes  in  several  of  the  fields. 
Churches  with  hundreds,  in  one  case  over  twelve  hundred, 
members  were  to  be  found  in  Chile,  Argentina.  Uruguay 
and  Brazil.  In  the  latter  country  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  for  years  have  been  entirely  self-govern¬ 
ing,  number  over  22,000  communicant  members  drawn 
from  the  highest  educated  as  well  as  the  illiterates.  Their 
gifts  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  are  above 
$92,000  in  gold.  The  total  army  of  the  Brazilian  Christian 
Church  that  has  been  enlisted  from  missionary  effort  con¬ 
tains  47,161  members  in  over  500  churches.  In  proportion 
to  population  this  is  larger  than  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Japan,  to  which  have  probably  been  sent  five  times  as 
many  missionaries  in  an  equal  length  of  time.  The  annual 
increase  in  the  Brazilian  Church  is  fully  ten  per  cent.  The 
harvest  is  bending  over  in  the  ripeness;  are  there  none  to 
leap  to  its  glorious  opportunities? 

As  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries  told  of 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  existing  in  their  communi¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  leading  Christian  laymen  of  the  United 
States  broke  out.  "I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  such 
unspeakable  need  for  missionary  work  in  Latin  America. 
If  the  Church  at  home  knew  these  facts,  she  would  be  elec¬ 
trified  with  determination  to  pour  missionaries  into  South 
America.”  This  message  stirred  the  delegates  from  “Anglo- 
Saxon  America”  with  profound  conviction.  That  there 
were  nations  like  Venezuela,  as  large  as  several  European 
countries  put  together  and  composed  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  with  only  five  messengers  declaring  that  Jesus  is 
ready  to  save  all  who  come  unto  Him  “without  money  and 
without  price” ;  that  there  were  millions  of  Indians  who 
have  never  even  been  told  of  the  Infinite  Heart,  whose  eter¬ 
nal  desire  is  to  “draw  all  men  unto  Himself”;  that  in  the 
north  of  Brazil  along  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  there  is  a 
region  larger  than  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
where  no  one  lifts  his  voice  in  the  “Name  that  is  above 
every  other  name” ;  that  the  educated  among  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls  declare  that  they  do  not  believe  in  revealed 
Christianity  as  they  know  it,  professing  to  be  atheists, 
agnostics,  positivists,  spiritualists  or  nothing — “ashamed  to 
be  seen  at  any  gathering  with  a  religious  purpose”;  that 
the  majority  of  Latin  Americans  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  Bible ;  and  that  in  the  stone  over  the  door  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  itself  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  South  America  is  cut 
the  verse:  “Come  unto  Mary  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  she  will  give  you  rest" — that  such  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed  in  the  regions  studied  by  the  Panama  Con- 
gre.ss  was  a  revelation  to  many.  The  question  now  is : 
What  will  the  Church  of  the  Iving  Saviour  do  after  this 
vision? 


The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society 
T’HAT  tl.e  activity  of  the  American  merchant  marine  due 
^  to  the  war  has  given  domestic  seaports  and  chiefly 
New  York  City  a  tremendous  task  in  caring  for  the  sailors 
between  cruises  is  the  statement  of  officials  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  76  Wall  street,  New  York. 
Because  of  this  situation  the  society,  which  now  maintains 
a  large  sailors’  home  on  the  North  River  waterfront  and 
is  affiliated  with  others  throughout  the  world,  has  decided 
to  expand  its  national  and  international  work. 

The  work  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  seamen  and  their 
activities  will  be  carried  on  by  Dr.  George  Sidney  Webster, 
secretary  of  the  society.  With  the  publication  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  official  magazine  this  week  Dr.  Webster  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  gift  of  $25,000  from  Mrs,  Russell  Sage  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  Sailors’  Home  and  Institute,  507 
West  street.  At  this  station  of  the  society  in  the  past 
five  years  more  than  1,500.000  seamen  have  been  served  at  , 
the  building  through  one  or  more  departments.  There  are 
also  maintained  by  the  society  stations  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  there  are  closely  affiliated 
stations  in  Stockholm,  Genoa,  Naples.  Antwerp  and  three 
cities  of  South  America.  The  calls  for  assistance  due  to 
the  shipping  activity  have  come  from  several  nearby  sea¬ 
ports,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  the  opening  of  new  work 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  society’s  work  is  inter¬ 
denominational  and  non-sectarian. 

Says  Dr.  Webster,  in  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  proposed  expansion,  “Our  building  in  West  street 
has  sleeping  accommodations  for  over  two  hundred  men 
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and  is  free  and  clear  of  debt  In  recent  months  its  capacity 
has  been  taxed  so  that  in  many  instances  we  have  had  to 
turn  men  away.  The  income  from  various  sources  within 
the  building  averages  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  balance  is  provided  from  the  general 
iiinds  of  the  society  and  especially  designated  gifts.  A 
revival  of  interest  in  our  merchant  marine  lays  additional 
burdens  upon  this  society  in  caring  for  the  men  of  the  sea. 
It  provides  also  an  opportunity  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  conditions  of  the  ’indispensable  man’ 
while  on  shore.” 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  society  will  co-operate  with 
Dr.  Webster  in  the  policy  of  international  expansion. 
Some  of  the  members  are:  Dr.  John  B.  Calvert,  president; 
Alfred  R.  Kimball,  treasurer  of  the  Federal  Council;  An¬ 
ton  A.  Raven,  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  Dr  Nehemiah  Boynton.  Commodore  Fred  B. 
Dalzell,  Daniel  Barnes.  Eben  E.  Olcott,  president  of  the 
Hmlson  River  Day  line;  V/illiam  H.  Van  Steenbergh  and 
Joseph  B.  Morrell,  president  of  the  Maritime  Association. 


Classicsl  Bible-school  Conference 


A  VERY  successful  conference  of  Bible-school  workers 
^  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen  was  held  in  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  Friday.  February 
25,  1916. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Decker,  classical  agent  for  tHe  Board  of 
Publication  and  Bible-school  Work,  who  had  arranged  the 
program.  Associated  with  him  as  a  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  were  the  Revs.  C.  U.  Gulick,  E.  I.  McCully  and  A. 
von  Schlieder,  pastor  of  the  entertaining  church.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  afternoon  session  were:  “The  Evangelistic 
Opportunity  of  the  Bible-school,”  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  F.  Bayles;  “The  Bible  Teacher.  His  Teaching 
and  Practice,”  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Francis  Morgan. 
Ph  D. :  “Leakage  Between  Sunday-school  and  Church,"  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Dawson;  “The  Child’s 
Teacher  and  What  He  Should  Know  About  the  Child,” 
introduced  by  Prof.  Isaac  B.  Burgess.  Open  discussion 
followed  on  each  subject. 

The  evening  addresses  were:  “Co-operation— What  It 
Means  in  the  Sunday  School.”  by  Prof.  Isaac  B.  Burgess, 
and  “Doing  Things,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ceilings  Caton. 

Although  it  was  a  day  of  pouring  rain,  there  were  eleven 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Classis  present,  and  twelve  out  of 
sixteen  schools  were  represented.  The  Classis  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  bringing  together  its  Bible-school  work¬ 
ers  in  this  way. 


Kducatiosal  Secretary  Bd.  of  P.  and  B.  S.  Work. 


Efficiency  Conference  at  East  Greenbush 
A  N  Efficiency  Conference  was  held  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  East  Greenbush,  New  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  23,  1916.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Simpson,  made  the  arrangements  and  the  conference  was 
participated  in  by  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Rensselaer, 
Bloomingrove,  Nassau,  Castleton  and  East  Greenbush.  At 
the  afternoon  session,  the  devotional  service  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Bulness.  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to 
finance  discussion.  This  discussion  was  focused  on  “Dan¬ 
gers  of  Every  Member  Canvass,”  led  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Cooper,  and  on  “Making  the  Canvass,”  led  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Simpson.  This  was  followed  by  a  Sunday-school 
hour.  The  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Bayles,  educational  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Bible-school  Work,  made  an 
address  on  “Denominational  Standards.”  and  A.  L.  Adder- 
ton  spoke  on  "Adult  Bible  Classes.”  The  Young  People’s 
Hour  was  occupied  by  two  speakers.  Miss  Edith  Tal- 
madge  spoke  on  “The  New  Line  of  Endeavor,”  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gebbard,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  on  "Educational  Advantages  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America.” 

During  the  social  hour  from  five  until  seven,  supper  was 
served  by  the  local  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  all  dele¬ 
gates. 

At  the  evening  rally,  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Many.  Jr.,  led  the  de¬ 
votional  exercises.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bayles  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  and  Dr.  Gebhard  gave  an  illustrated  lecture.  The 
large  number  who  attended  this  conference  testify  to  a  day 
of  unusual  profit  and  inspiration. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Convention 

The  thirty-ninth  International  Convention  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North  America  will 
assemble  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  10.30  o’clock  (Eastern 
time),  Friday  morning,  May  12,  1916,  and  will  continue 
in  session  until  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  16. 

The  convention  will  be  a  gathering  of  large  significance 
to  the  entire  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  continent. 
Leaders,  not  only  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
from  Europe  and  the  Orient,  who  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  heard  because  of  their  achievements  or  because  of 
their  wisdom  and  foresight,  will  take  part  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions. 

The  World  War  has  brought  greater  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  to  the  North  American  Associations  than 
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any  which  the  movement  has  ever  known.  So  recently  as 
the  Cincinnati  Convention  it  would  have  been  regarded  by 
all  as  incredible  that  within  three  years  we  would  be 
standing  before  such  open  doors  as  now  invite  us. 

The  convention  will  determine  the  main  lines  of  policy 
for  the  Association  Movement  for  the  years  immediately 
before  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  questions  which  are  at  the 
present  time  perplexing  the  most  discerning  leaders  will 
challenge  the  united  thought  of  the  delegates,  such  as :  how 
dominate  the  material  interests  of  the  Association  Move¬ 
ment  by  the  spiritual  objective  and  life;  how  flood  the 
movement  with  the  evangelistic  passion,  and  how  preserve 
its  vitality  and  conquering  power.  The  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  young  men  of  North  America,  the  forces 
now  tending  most  to  disintegrate  faith  and  character,  and 
the  untouched  fields  and  latent  forces  among  young  men 
and  boys  will  he  discussed.  The  convention  will  also  race 
the  task  and  the  opportunities  of  the  Association  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Orient,  Latin  America, 
and  Europe. 

Commissions  which  have  for  months  been  dealing  with 
matters  of  living  and  great  concern  to  the  whole  Brother¬ 
hood  will  render  their  reports.  Their  findings  will  also 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussions  in  the  convention. 

REPRESENTATION 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Student  Associations,  represen¬ 
tation  in  International  Conventions  is  restricted  to  Asso¬ 
ciations  that  limit  active  membership  and  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office  to  men  who  are  members  in  good  standing 
of  evangelical  churches. 

Each  association  is  entitled  to  two  regular  delegates 
chosen  from  the  active  membership,  and  to  one  more  regu¬ 
lar  delegate  for  each  complete  one  hundred  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Association. 

Boards  of  directors  of  Metropolitan  Associations  are  en¬ 
titled  to  two  delegates  each,  when  such  Boards  are  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  active  members.  Branch  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Associations,  having  a  distinct  membership  roll  and 
whose  committees  of  management  are  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  evangelical  churches,  are  entitled  to  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  as  are  separate  associations  of  equal  mem¬ 
bership. 

Student  Associations  are  entitled  to  representation  in 
International  Conventions  based  only  upon  the  number 
of  their  active  mcmijers  who  arc  members  of  evangelical 
churches,  and  they  can  be  represented  in  the  convention 
only  by  such  members. 

According  to  the  action  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  all 
delegates  must  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  active 
membership  or  by  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Association. 

Delegates  should  be  chosen  at  once  and  their  names  sent 
to  the  International  Committee.  By  vote  of  the  Toronto 
Convention  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  each  delegate,  both  regular  and  corresponding. 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  attendance  of  desirable  dele¬ 
gates,  the  International  Committee  would  value  lists  of 
men  to  whom  convention  announcements,  circulars,  and 
other  information  may  be  sent. 

CREDENTIALS 

Credentials  of  delegates,  both  regular  and  correspond¬ 
ing,  are  furnished  by  the  International  Committee  on  ap¬ 
plication  from  the  general  secretary  or  other  appropriate 
officer  of  the  association.  These  credentials  will  he  ready 
for  distribution  by  March  15,  1916. 

Credentials  for  ex-officio  delegates  are  sent  direct  from 
the  office  of  the  International  Committee  without  applica¬ 
tion. 

TRAN.SPORTATION 

Application  has  already  been  made  through  the  different 
Passenger  Associations  for  reduced  rates  from  all  parts 
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of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  a  later  circular  defi¬ 
nite  announcement  will  be  made  as  to  final  arrangements 
in  the  matter  of  rates. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

No  provision  will  be  made  in  Cleveland  for  the  free  en¬ 
tertainment  of  delegates.  All  who  expect  to  attend  should 
make  hotel  reservations  promptly.  Particulars  concern¬ 
ing  hotels  will  be  given  in  a  later  circular. 

The  convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

CALL  TO  PRAYER 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  significance  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  prayer,  devout  and  earnest,  is  urgently  requested. 
Let  all  association  officers  pray  that  through  the  delegates 
who  are  to  be  selected,  through  the  program,  through  the 
preparation  of  speakers  and  the  entire  spirit  of  the  gather¬ 
ing,  there  shall  result  great  freedom  and  new  power  for 
the  spiritual  advance  to  which  the  pre.sent  opportunity  im- 
pels. 

On  behalf  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations, 

Ai-fred  E.  Marling,  Ciiairman, 

John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary. 


Methodists  Seek  Unity 

ji'T'HE  conditions  of  salvation  are  the  same  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south,”  declared  Bishop  Cranston 
recently  in  a  Methodist  meeting  where  the  reunion  of 
Methodism  was  discussed.  The  John  Lindgren  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Peace  brought  to  Evanston,  'III.,  (the  Mecca  of 
Methodism  in  the  middle  west)  on  February  IS  to  17 
the  most  prominent  white  and  negro  leaders  of  the 
north  and  south. 

The  “problems"  considered  in  the  conference  were 
Property  Holdings,  Sectional  Characteristics,  Church 
Polity,  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions,  Doctrine  and 
Ritual,  Church  Discipline,  and  the  Negro.  The  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  federation  and  union  were  discussed. 
Eloquent  addresses  were  delivered  on  “The  Dynamic  of 
a  United  Methodism.” 

The  men  who  came  were  not  acting  officially  and  they 
were  the  more  free  on  that  account. 

President  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University,  urged 
union  for  the  effect  it  would  have  in  allaying  the  evils 
of  socialism  iti  politics.  He  regarded  the  reduction  of 
denominationalism  as  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  northern  church,  said  that  if  union  was 
not  effected  in  three  or  four  years,  we  might  have  to 
wait  fifty  years  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanford  Crawford,  a  prominent  layman  of  the 
northern  church,  St.  Louis,  insisted  that  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  differed  in  their  characteristics,  but  he  urged  that 
unity  did  not  mean  that  these  characteristics  would  have 
to  be  changed.  He  regarded  the  negro  question  as  the 
most  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  northern  church  has 
352,000  colored  members  and  are  not  willing  to  exclude 
these  in  order  to  accomplish  union. 

Bishop  Cranston,  of  Washington,  told  of  the  failure 
of  the  federation  board,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member. 
The  disputes  on  jurisdiction  between  north  and  south 
had  become  sc  numerous  and  so  complicated  that  liter¬ 
ally  a  thousand  untouched  cases  were  now  on  hand,  and 
there  was  neither  time  nor  money  to  go  into  them.  Only 
union  would  solve  these  problems. 

The  conference  talked  to  a  definite  proposal  for  union 
that  had  been  prepared  by  a  joint  commission  of  the 
north  and  the  south.  This  plan  provides  that  the  negroes 
shall  be  unified  in  a  separate  denomination  having  only 
fraternal  relations  with  the  whites.  The  white  church 
would  be  divided  into  four  sectional  conferences,  north, 
south,  east  ard  west.  These  four  general  conferences 
would  be  welded  into  unity  by  another  conference  that 
would  be  the  supreme  power  of  Methodism.  This  plan 
is  being  attacked  in  important  particulars  and  no  speaker 
at  the  conference  defended  it  as  it  now  stands. 

The  southern  church  has  no  probation  system,  no  spe¬ 
cific  rules  on  amusements,  no  rule  against  preachers  us¬ 
ing  tobacco;  it  gives  the  bishop  more  power,  holds  to 
a  time  limit  of  four  years  for  ministers  and  in  other  ways 
differs  from  the  northern  denomination.  It  does  not  al¬ 
low  women  to  be  members  of  conferences  as  the  north¬ 
ern  church  does. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  president  of  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  protested  against  the 
formation  of  a  statement  of  common  belief  of  the 
churches,  on  the  ground  that  a  statement  accepted  today 
by  all  present  might  not  be  acceptable  one  year  hence. 

In  the  closing  address  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell 
warned  the  members  that  while  all  was  harmony  among 
those  present  at  the  conference,  the  same  harmony  did 
not  exist  throughout  the  Church,  and  a  vigorous  effort 
would  have  to  be  made  to  bring  the  churches  together. 

Resolutions  calling  for  prayer  by  all  Methodists 
throughout  the  world,  and  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  seven  branches  of  the  church,  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Among  the  great  southern  leaders  in  the  conference 
were  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  Kansas  City;  Bishop  Collins 
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Denny,  Nashville;  Rev.  Asbury  Christian,  Richmond, 
and  Rev.  James  VV.  Lee,  St.  Louis.  The  southern  speak¬ 
ers  were  even  more  hearty  and  outspoken  for  union  than 
the  northerners.— T/jc  Chrisliau  CeiUiiry. 
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where  Oncssinnis  first  meets  the  heroine,  who  becomes  his 
wife,  is  graphically  described.  The  encounter  with  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  where  he  fights  for  his  life,  and 
the  exciting  race  where  he  and  his  bride  are  pursued  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  as  they  set  sail  for  Ephesus  are  real¬ 
istically  pictured  and  of  absorbing  interest.  Best  of  all  is 
the  noble  Christian  character  of  Onessimus.  Even  before 
he  becomes  a  Christian  he  displays  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  but  when  he  gives  himself  up  to 
Christ  there  is  an  intensity  of  conviction  and  a  radiance  of 
love  which  magnify  the  grace  of  God  working  in  his  heart. 
$1.35.  (5/ifr;im»i,  French  Co.) 


_ Winning  the  World  For  Christ.  By  Bishop 

Walter  R.  Lambuth.  The  kernel  of  these  six  spirited  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  Vanderbilt  University  may  be  found  in 
the  author's  study  of  those  sources  of  inspiration  and 
power,  which  made  of  the  lives  of  great  missionaries  rich 
streams  of  blessing.  The  Chinese  pupils  of  the  late  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dr.  Samuel  Robbins 
Brown,  put  these  “apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 
Forty  years  after  his  Christ-like  labors  in  China,  on  his 
visit  to  his  old  field,  they  presented  their  teacher  with  a 
slab  or  tablet  of  pure  Sycee  silver,  which  in  basing  and 
bas-relief  showed  the  drops  from  the  sky  on  the  mountain- 
tops  becoming  in  time  and  space  a  great  river  of  blessing. 
Wth  words  fitly  spoken  Bishop  Lambuth  expresses  the 
same  idea  as  that  in  Chinese  art.  He  shows  that  in  the 
true  missionary  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  zeal  for  Christ  lies 
the  hope  of  winning  the  world  for  mankind’s  Sovereign. 
His  is  a  true  study  in  spiritual  dynamics.  That  his  theme 
is  not  transcendental — that  is,  beyond  human  hope  of 
achievement — the  writer  points  to  the  concrete  facts  of 
missionary  life.  In  all,  Christ  is  exalted,  while  God  seeks 
man  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  man,  through  prayer, 
seeks  God.  How  near  in  unity  of  purpose  true  Christians 
are,  is  thus  illustrated  in  this  Methodist  brother's  virtually 
adopting  as  his  own  motto  that  one  so  dearly  beloved  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  Nisi  Dominus  Frustra.  Ours  being 
a  vital  faith  in  the  living  Lord,  why  may  not  we  mortals 
of  today,  endued  with  the  Spirit,  win  equal  success  with  the 
apostles  in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God?  $1.25  net. 
(Fleinwg  H.  Revell  Comt’auy.') 

....The  Life  of  John  Hay.  By  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  young  man  of  any  grit 
or  spirit,  who  can  read  these  two  volumes  without  strong 
reinforcement  morally  and  mentally.  John  Hay  was  a 
great  statesman  and  a  poor  politician.  None  could  ever 
imagine  him  as  a  political  boss,  petty  party  worker,  or 
wire-puller.  In  fact,  he  might  not  have  worn  himself  out, 
pro  rcipubUca,  had  he  been  of  a  more  oily  disposition  or 
been  able  to  wear  hippopotamus-hide  armor.  Yet  he  left 
great  landmarks  of  diplomacy,  monuments  of  righteousness 
and  justice  towards  weaker  nations,  that  will  outlive  the 
fame  of  many  a  buzzing  individual  of  today  who  lives  in 
the  Ifmelight.  Hay  was  under  the  same  roof  with  Lincoln 
a  year.  Like  Washington,  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry 
wealth,  along  with  a  good  wife,  and  could  thus  gratify  his 
tastes  and  entertain  handsomely.  He  settled  in  Washing¬ 
ton  after  long  experience  abroad,  during  which  time  he 
was  able  to  put  many  a  prominent  figure  under  the  magni¬ 
fying  glass.  Hay  was  a  skilled  journalist.  He  had  also 
the  discipline  of  writing  great  books,  which  the  world  will 
not  let  die,  and  received  as  a  reward  in  lucre  the  equivalent 
at  the  end  of  toil  a  day  laborer’s  wages.  Yet  John  Hay 
won  other  rewards.  He  was  admitted  into  those  festivals 
which  the  world  grants  her  elect  sons,  and  for  admittance 
to  which  money  cannot  buy  a  ticket.  When  he  died,  a 
nation  mourned.  Mr.  Thayer  has  done  his  work  superbly 
well.  Anecdote,  story,  incident,  condensed  history  are  all 
here.  Moreover,  Hay,  unconsciously  building  up  his  own 
life-story  in  his  many  familiar  letters,  is  allowed  to  tell 
his  own  story.  Text,  portraits,  narrative  and  index  make 
a  most  alluring  narrative,  which  every  young  man  should 
read,  especially  during  this  transition  and  crisis,  when  we 
need  the  trumpet  voice  of  a  prophet  to  tell  us  what  true 
Americanism  is.  Hay’s  life  is  an  answer.  $5.  (Houghton- 
Afifflin  Company.) 

....Onessimus,  the  Slave.  A  Romance  of  the  Days 
of  Nero.  By  Laurel  M.  Hoyt.  The  short  letter  of  St. 
Paul  to  Philemon,  found  in  our  New  Testament,  is  here 
made  the  basis  of  an  intensely  interesting  story.  By  weav¬ 
ing  together  an  account  of  the  political  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  Christians,  caused  by  the  fury  of 
their  oppressors  and  the  heroism  of  those  who  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  new-found  love  for  their  Saviour,  and  the 
addition  of  a  personal  romance  to  relieve  the  sterner  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  storj',  the  author  provides  an  abundance  of 
material  which  he  has  very  skillfully  put  together.  Onessi¬ 
mus,  the  hero,  has  a  romantic  career.  Born  in  the  historic 
city  of  Joppa  he  makes  his  way  to  Rome,  where  his  engi¬ 
neering  project  for  irrigating  the  desert  of  Sahara  intro¬ 
duces  him  to  the  Emperor.  He  hears  Paul  preach  and 
accepts  Christ  for  which  he  is  condemned  to  fight  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena  for  the  entertainment  of  Nero  and  his 
friends,  but  escapes  and  goes  to  Asia  Minor  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  account  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Mediterranean, 


—  Sunday-school  Officers’  Manual.  By  Frank  L. 
Brown,  joint  general  secretary  of  the  World’s  Sunday- 
school  Association.  Helpful  books  on  the  Sunday-school 
continue  to  appear  and  to  them  all  we  extend  a  welcome.  The 
efficient  training  of  the  children  of  the  church  is  an  urgent 
necessity  and  wc  do  well  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  experts. 
In  the  manual  now  under  review,  Mr.  Brown  has  sought 
to  provide  specialization  material,  method  and  practice  work 
for  the  adequate  training  of  every  officer  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  and  of  the  members  of  Sunday-school  committees 
made  necessary  by  modern  demands  upon  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  is  a  book  that  will  enable  the  young  people  of 
the  later  teens  to  elect  the  line  or  lines  of  service  that  they 
wish  to  undertake  in  the  Sunday-school  and  church,  and 
then  to  train  practically  for  it.  50  cents  net.  (The  Abing¬ 
don  Press.) 

....Half-Hours  In  God’s  Older  Picture  Gallery.  By 
Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A.  The  author  presents  in  a 
series  of  sermons,  a  course  of  character  studies  from  the 
Old  Testament.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  studies 
and  they  bring  out  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  picturesque 
and  clear,  the  permanent  value  of  these  men  of  old.  No 
one  can  miss  the  present  appeal  for  noble  Christian  man¬ 
hood  of  these  men  of  a  by-gone  age.  The  portrayal  of 
some  of  these  Old  Testament  characters  in  these  sermons 
conserves  their  historical  reality  and  also  makes  vivid  the 
memorable  lessons  which  their  successes  and  failures  have 
for  our  own  day.  50  cents  net.  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
Pany.) 

....Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt.  By  Elinore  Preutl 
Stewart.  Readers  of  Mrs.  Stewart’s  "The  Letters  of  a 
Woman  Homesteader"  will  remember  that  the  last  letter 
was  written  just  as  the  author  was  about  to  start  on  an 
Elk  hunt.  These  letters  are  written,  as  the  former  ones 
were,  to  her  former  employer,  Mrs.  Coney,  and  introduce 
characters  already  met  by  those  who  have  read  the  first 
book.  Each  letter  is  a  little  story  of  real  life.  Although 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  is  primarily  to  hunt  elk  and  to  re¬ 
turn  home  laden  with  spoils,  the  romances,  comedy  and 
tragedy  enacted  in  the  simple  lives  found  in  those  out-of- 
Ihe  way  places  of  the  great  West,  will  Unger  in  the  minds 
of  the  reader  long  after  the  thrill  of  the  hunt  is  forgotten. 
$1  net.  (Houghton-MitFlin  Co}npany.) 


Library  Table 

....  The  American  Review  of  Revieivs  for  March  is  as 
usual  accurate,  informing  and  full  in  its  description  and 
illustration  of  current  events.  The  following  articles  are 
featured :  “Aviation  and  Its  Progress,”  by  Waldemar 
Kaempffert;  “The  War  as  Spring  Opens,”  by  Frank  H. 
Simonds;  “Our  Bankrupt  Diplomacy,”  by  Elihu  Root;  and 
American  Preparedness,"  by  the  editor  and  other  writers. 
These  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  timely  articles.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  characterized  by  special  comment  on  Washington 
affairs,  by  fresh  photographs  from  the  war  zones  and  by 
many  new  European  cartoons. 

. . .  .The  March  number  of  The  Missionary  Reinew  of  the 
World  contains  a  rich  table  of  contents.  Illustrated  arti¬ 
cles  are  as  follows:  “Thrilling  Experiences  in  Van,”  by  a 
missionary  who  passed  through  three  massacres;  “The 
Women  of  Mexico.”  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Butler;  “Religious 
Work  in  the  Canal  Zone,”  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  D.D.  Other  informing  articles  are:  “Developments  in 
Home  Mission  Work.”  by  the  Rev.  Herman  F.  Swartz; 
"Why  the  Church  in  Korea  Grows,”  by  the  Rev.  Cyril 
Ross;  “The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Missions  to  the  Jews,” 
by  the  Rev.  David  Baron;  “How  the  Revival  Came  in 
China.”  by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Brier;  “The  Black  Problem  in 
South  Africa.”  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Dube.  The  usual  de¬ 
partments  are  full  of  interesting  matter. 


fP  -  T'2®  Curved  Reads,  by  Carolyn  Wills.  Ulus- 
trald  by  Gayle  Hoskins;  12nio,  pp.  333;  $1  25  net 
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350;  $1.75  net.  ’  ‘ ' 
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%pew;  Womans  Missionary  l-ricnd;  The  .bailor's  Magazine;  The 
Christian  Statesman;  The  Missionary  Herahl 
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voices  heard  in  prayer  that  for  years  have  been  silent. 
Truly  the  old  Gospel  has  power  to  save  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  come  upon  our  people  and  the  churches  of 
Kingston  are  stronger  in  every  way  for  the  simple, 
earnest,  believing  effort  to  win  men  from  death  unto 
life,  from  self  unto  'Christ.  rev.  f.  d.  Seelev. 


A  Notable  Communion  Service 
ENT  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn,  receives 
sixty  members  on  confession.  How  it  was  done  is 
told  by  by  an  Elder  of  the  Church : 

Sunday,  March  5,  1916,  is  a  date  written  large  in  the 
history  of  this  old  Church.  The  day  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  nor,  can  the  memory  of  it  be  dimmed,  except 
by  the  coming  of  another  day,  for  which  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  in  confidence  and  prayer.  It  is  thus  that  this 
Church  is  joyously  looking  backward  to  March  S,  and 
confidently  looking  forward  to  "Good  Friday”  April 
21,  when  at  a  special  communion  service,  we  hope  to 
see  numbers  more  who  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
of  publicly  confessing  Jesus  Christ. 

The  accomplishment  of  things  worth  while — things 
for  which  the  church  exists— seem  so  easy  and  so  pos¬ 
sible,  that  one  wonders  why  every  Church  does  not 
frequently  have  such  a  blessing  as  that  which  has  just 
come  to  us. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE  ' 

The  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  had  an  un¬ 
quenchable  desire  to  see  at  least  fifty  men  and  women 
brought  to  Christ  before  the  March  Communion.  He 
accordingly  voiced  this  longing  to  Consistory  and  then 
to  the  whole  Church  through  its  Sabbath  services,  its 
prayer  meetings,  and  its  Bible-school  sessions. 

The  possibility  of  unusual  results  was  made  appar¬ 
ent  through  the  use  of  so  simple  a  method,  and  yet  so 
unusual  a  method,  as  personal  work  done  by  even  a  few 
of  the  members  of  the  Church.  There  was  no  excite¬ 
ment,  no  outside  help,  no  extra  meetings  and  only  a 
very  feeble  response  to  the  Pastor’s  appeal  for  help;  so 
feeble  indeed,  that  I  give  no  figures  and  only  remind 
the  reader  that  God  and  one  man  can  do  mighty 
things. 

The  movement  started  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
culminated  in  the  communion  services  of  March  5,  with 
sixty  persons  won  for  Christ  from  our  own  families, 
and  in  a  period  of  not  over  six  weeks.  Absolutely 
nothing  was  done  beyond  pressing  home  the  claims  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  upon  those  who  knew  the  way, 
but  who  for  the  most  part  seemed  only  to  be  waiting 
for  the  personal  invitation  to  walk  in  it. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  communion  service  the  pastor 
sent  out  the  following  letter: 

To  THE  MeUDEKS  of  THE  ChURCH  AND  CONGREGATION; 

Dear  Friends:  The  regular  Quarterly  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  will  be  conducted  on  next  Sun¬ 
day,  March  5,  at  10.30  a.  m.  at  which  time  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Francis  D.  D.,  the  pastor  Emeritus  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Preparatory  service  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  March  3,  at  8  o’clock. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  we  set  our  hearts  on 
winning  at  least  fifty  men  and  women,  who  would 
publicly  acknowledge  their  faith  in  Christ  and  pledge 
their  allegiance  to  Him  and  the  work  of  His  Church. 
The  results  thus  far  justify  the  belief  that  more  than 
that  number  will  come  forward  and  be  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  'Church  on  Sunday,  March  S. 

There  will  surely  be  rejoicing  in  heaven,  which  will 
be  re-echoed  on  earth,  as  we  and  they  enter  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  great  company  of  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  and  have  our  communion  with  God 
and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  by  all,  that  each  and  every  member  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  perfect  body  of  Christ,  whose  body  we  are. 
Therefore,  unless  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  be  pres¬ 
ent  with  us,  that  the  perfect  joy  of  that  hour  may  not 
be  marred  by  your  absence;  and  by  your  prayers  as 
well  as  by  your  presence,  help  to  make  it  a  day  mem¬ 
orable  in  our  Christian  experience  and  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Looking  forward  with  great  hope  to  a  communion  of 
abundant  blessing  and  helpfulness  in  which  you  shall 
have  a  part,  I  am,  Your  Pastor, 

Robert  A.  Watson. 

In  response  to  this  letter  and  as  evidence  of  the  deep¬ 
ening  religious  spirit  that  personal  work  had  generated 
among  our  people,  the  preparatory  service  was  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  while  the  Commun¬ 
ion  Service  was  attended  by  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  representing  practically  the  entire  member¬ 
ship.  The  sermon  by  the  pastor  was  from  the  text, 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life”  and  was  a  ringing  call  for  Christan  stead¬ 
fastness. 

The  service  closed  with  a  brief  but  tender  address 
by  Dr.  Francis,  who  for  thirty-five  years  was  the  greatly 
beloved  pastor  and  thus  a  notable  communion  season 
passed  into  the  sacred  history  of  the  Church. 
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Missionary  Meeting  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Friday,  March  3,  the  parlors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Freehold  were  hospitably  opened  to  the 
members  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Classis.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring 
together  and  pack  hospital  supplies  for  Dr.  Ida  Scudder, 
at  Velore,  India.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  Classis  were  represented.  These  brought  213 
rolls  of  bandages,  and  296  other  articles,  including  blan¬ 
kets,  sheets,  towels,  cloth,  etc. 

Before  packing  the  box  an  interesting  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  president,  Mrs.  Edgar  Schenck,  of  Holmdel, 
and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Conklin,  of  Middletown,  gave  inspiring 
and  helpful  addresses.  The  suggestion  was  offered  that 
openings  in  the  Classis  be  made  for  Miss  Frances  Davis 
to  visit  us  and  interest  the  young  women  and  girls  in 
missionary  work. 

After  this  meeting  a  delicious  lunch  of  sandwiches  and 
cocoa  was  served  by  the  Freehold  Society,  and  the  box 
packed  during  the  social  hour. 

Those  present  were  much  pleased  by  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  enjoyed  very  much  the  social  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  occasion.  As  they  separated  they  hoped  for  a 
similar  gathering  for  a  like  purpose  at  some  future  time. 

£.  A.  MacNaie. 


Among  the  Churches 

New  York  City.— At  the  Bethany  Memorial  Church  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  religious  work 
rather  than  the  institutional,  although  great  numbers  of 
people  are  reached  by  the  various  clubs  and  gymnasium 
classes.  The  present  efl’ort  is  not  to  decrease  the  institu¬ 
tional  work  but  rather  to  spiritualize  it  by  definite  and  con¬ 
tinuous  invitation  to  those  not  connected  with  church  and 
Sunday-school.  At  the  “Penny  Concert”  each  Friday 
night  between  four  and  five  hundred  people  gather  to  see 
the  moving  pictures  and  to  them  is  always  given  a  message 
based  upon  pictures  illustrating  the  Parables  or  other 
Biblical  teaching.  That  the  people  of  the  community  ap¬ 
preciate  these  efforts  was  evident  upon  a  recent  evening 
when  a  large  number  gathered  for  a  surprise  party,  the 
occasion  being  the  birthday  of  the  pastor.  Many  gifts  of 
cards,  cakes  and  flowers  culminated  in  the  presentation  of 
a  nest  of  many  boxes  which  were  opened  by  one  of  the 
pastor’s  daughters,  leading  to  the  discovery  that  the 
innermost  box  bore  a  heavy  lining  of  gold  contributed  by 
a  large  number  of  the  people.  The  increasing  success  of 
the  Bethany  work  is  attributed  by  the  workers  to  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which  pervades  all  that  is  undertaken. 
Not  only  are  prayer  meetings  held  eacli  week-day  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock,  but  each  week  eight  special  prayer 
meetings  are  held  by  the  various  societies. 


Kingston,  N.  Y. — Sunday,  March  5,  was  a  day  long  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the 
morning  service  at  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Com¬ 
forter.  The  church  was  filled  with  a  devout  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  congregation.  Seven  adults  received  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  and  t%venty-one  were  received  into  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church,  seven  by  certificate  and  fourteen  on 
confession  of  faith.  All  of  these  were  adults  except  one. 
So  great  were  the  number  of  communicants  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  individual  cups  to  meet  the  demand  at 
the  sacramental  service.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  com¬ 
munion  in  the  history  ®f  the  church.  During  the  past 
fifteen  months  seventy-five  have  been  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  thirty-one  by  letter  and  forty- 
four  on  confession  of  faith.  Of  these,  fifty  have  been 
heads  of  families  and  only  four  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Three  of  those  who  have  joined  on  confession  of 
faith  recently  have  been  elderly  people,  one  sixty-five,  an¬ 
other  seventy  and  still  another  about  eighty.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  fully  as  large  a  class  to  join  on 
Easter  Sunday.  On  account  of  the  increasing  congrega¬ 
tions  the  Consistory  have  just  purchased  twenty-five  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  "The  Church  Hymnary.”  The  Wiltwyck 
Social  Club  have  also  purchased  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  the  Tullar-Meredith  song  book,  "The  Sacrifice 
of  Praise,”  which  is  being  used  at  the  evening  service 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  large  congregations.  In  every 
department  of  church  work  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth.  The  people  are  working  unitedly  and  en¬ 
ergetically  and  there  seems  to  be  a  fine  future  for  this 
church.  At  the  annual  meeting,  reports  showed  that  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  more  had  been  raised  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  in  1915  than  in  1914.  All  bills  were  paid, 
notwithstanding  the  expenses  arc  considerably  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  there  was  a  goodly  balance  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  in  each  of  the  several  organizations. 

Cranesville,  N.  Y. — The  church  at  Cranesville  is  to  be 
further  improved  by  the  instalment  of  memorial  windows, 
which  will  be  put  in  by  the  George  Hardy  Payne  Studio, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

East  Herkimer,  N.  Y.— The  Sunday-school  and  Sun¬ 
day  evening  preaching  services  are  well  attended,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  permanent  work  in  the  near  future  seem 
to  be  excellent. 


Fort  Herkimer,  N.  Y.— A  most  valuable  record  book 
of  this  church  was  recently  discovered  by  the  Classical 
Missionary,  and  still  more  recently  recovered  from  the 
holder  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinckerhoff  through  the  aid  of 
the  sheriff’s  office  of  Herkimer  County.  The  records,  of 
which  there  are  several  thousand,  run  from  1763  down  to 
near  1800.  The  feminine  holder  of  the  book  was  com- 
mcrcializJng  the  statistics. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  Ocean  Hill  Reformed  Church 
received  thirteen  new  members  at  its  communion  service 
March  5.  Twelve  of  these  were  on  confession  of  their 
faith  and  one  by  letter  from  another  church. 

X-ONG  Branch,  N.  J. — At  the  communion  service  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church,  Sunday,  March  5,  twelve  new 
members  were  received,  one  by  reaffirmation  of  faith,  and 
eleven  by  confession.  ^  jj 

Churchville,  Pa.-Thc  week  of  prayer  so  aroused  the 
people  of  the  Church  of  North  and  Southampton  that 
they  felt  we  must  hold  additional  meetings.  So  we  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  meetings  for  two  weeks  in  February.  The 
first  week  was  to  consist  of  prayer  meetings  held  in  the 
church  in  the  evening  and  in  the  homes  m  the  afternoon. 
We  held  seven  simultaneous  prayer  meetings  on  Tuesday 
and  Ihursday  afternoons  in  the  surrounding  homes  of  the 
community.  These  meetings  were  led  by  the  pastor  and 
different  members  of  the  Men’s  and  Woman’s  Bible  classes. 
Ihe  meetings  for  the  second  week  were  held  in  the  church 
proper,  when  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Fellenbaum,  a  methodist 
brother,  preached.  The  meetings  were  well  attended.  The 
Men  s  Bible  class,  under  the  guidance  of  Alex.  T.  Paxson 
their  teacher,  did  personal  work.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  twenty-five  united  with  the  church  the  following 
Sunday.  Our  Bible  classes  have  a  mind  and  a  heart  to 
work  and  we  are  even  expecting  greater  things  from  their 
loyalty.  Mr.  Paxson,  wiiom  we  will  greatly  miss  has  now 
gone  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  expects  to  enter  the 
seminary  next  fall  even  though  he  is  in  middle  life.  He 
IS  a  splendid  workman  and  if  any  of  our  vacant  churches 
needs  a  supply  during  his  stay  at  New  Brunswick  they  will 
do  well  to  ask  for  his  services. 

Paul  ].  Stromauer,  Pastor. 

Flatlands,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— On  the  afternoon  of 
March  9,  the  lecture  room  of  the  Flatlands  Reformed 
Church  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  best  anniversary 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  in  its  long  and  useful  ministry  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  Miss  Sarah  D.  Kauwen  Roon 
presided.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
American  flags  and  the  Church  flags,  and  with  qalms 
and  cut  flowers.  The  musical  program  consisted  of  a 
soprano  solo  by  Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Carpenter,  and  violin 
solos  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Fisher,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Margaret  Hegeman.  Miss  Gertrude  Lowe,  a  little  girl 
of  six  years,  recited  very  acceptably  two  pieces,  en¬ 
titled,  ’’The  Missionary  Spirit,”  and  “The  Child’s 
VVorld,”  Miss  Charlotte  K.  Drury,  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and 
in  a  very  charming  manner  gave  to  the  audience  a 
contrast  between  two  visits  to  Kentucky,  one  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work  there,  and  the  other  of  a  recent 
^isit.  Dr.  James  Cantine  for  over  twenty-five  year? 
a  missionary  to  Arabia,  was  the  second  speaker,  and 
he  too,  made  a  contrast  between  his  first  visit  to  his 
missionary  field  and  a  later  visit.  He  brought  all  the 
wealth  of  his  personal  experience  and  deep  sense  of 
spirituality  to  bear  upon  his  address,  laying  stress  in 
particular  on  the  vast  opportunities  for  Christian  work 
on  the  part  of  the  women  of  America  for  the  Moham¬ 
medan  women.  He  maintained  that  the  ultimate  sal¬ 
vation  of  Mohammedanism  to  Christ  would  come 
through  the  raising  up  of  one  of  their  own  number,  like 
a  Paul  of  Tarsus,  to  lead  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  back  to 
the  true  and  living  God.  The  Rev.  Charles  William 
Roeder  followed  with  a  brief  address,  thanking  all  for 
making  the  afternoon  so  profitable.  With  the  singing 
of  'the  Doxology  and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  James 
Cantine,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  of¬ 
fering  of  the  afternoon  amounted  to  $137.50.  A  social 
hour  followed  and  light  refreshments  were  served. 

Long  Branch.  N.  J.— The  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon  Pot¬ 
ter.  D.D.,  pastor  of  Center  Congregational  Church,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Business  of  the 
Church,”  at  the  First  Reformed  Church,  February  15.  The 
occasion  was  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Churches  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  The  address  was  a 
stirring  message  to  an  audience  that  filled  the  church. 

Meetings  of  Classes 

MONTGOMERY 

A  special  meting  of  the  Classis  of  Montgomery  was 
held  in  the  study  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  Monday,  March  6,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  students  under  Classical  care.  Mr.  Lawrence 
W.  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  First  Church  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  came  before  Classis  and  was  examined.  Mr. 

{Continued  on  Page  176) 
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The  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 

III.  Personnel  of  the  Congress 


BV  THE  REV.  GEORGE  CHAMBERLAIN  LENINGTON 

HE  gathering  on  the  Isthmus  drew  people  of  many 
nationalities  from  twenty-one  countries.  The  war 
across  the  seas  had  a  large  effect  on  the  Congress  by 
preventing  the  attendance  of  many  on  that  continent 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  missionary  effort  among 
Latin-Americans.  A  few  worthy  representatives  of 
British  societies  could  take  their  places,  but  the  large 
body  of  the  persons  present  were  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  accredited  dele¬ 
gates  were  reported  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  S.  G.  Inman. 
Along  with  them  were  visitors  and  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  just  as  interested  and  active  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  making  a  total  attendance  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Of  the  visitors  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  off  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  came  from  Latin  America,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  from  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Outstanding  men  from  both  Ameri¬ 
can  continents  joined  hands  in  the  great  task  of  unit¬ 
ing  these  lands  in  their  religious  thinking  and  effort. 
■Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the  men  beloved  and 
honored  in  the  United  States  who  led  the  Congress  in 
its  discussion  and  action.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  all-powerful  Business  Committee  proved 
again  his  peerless  ability  as  a  director  of  assemblies. 
When  he  spoke  in  the  Congress  or  delivered  his  re¬ 
markable  lecture  on  the  European  War  before  a  great 
gathering  in  the  Technical  Institute  of  Panama,  he 
stirred  everyone.  The  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
could  not  arouse  any  more  admiration  than  was  already 
held  for  him  by  everyone,  nor  endear  himself  any  fur¬ 
ther.  His  kindly  fairness  to  all,  his  ever-recurring  ap¬ 
peal  for  prayer  as  the  solvent  of  every  element,  his  un¬ 
failing  attendance  at  the  services  of  devotion,  his  words 
at  the  opening  which  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  en¬ 
tire  session  and  at  the  close  turning  the  eyes  of  all  to 
the  Lord  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  all  the  Americas, 
and  his  addresses  in  crowded  meetings  outside  of  the 
Congress  stamped  indelibly  this  gathering  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  with  the  royal  insignia  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  President  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  was 
another  of  the  giants  who  gave  character  to  the  mem¬ 
orable  gathering.  His  words  of  exquisite  intellectual 
power  made  complete  captives  of  his  hearers  and  lifted 
them  to  profound  joy  when  they  acclaimed  Jesus  as 
the  only  Teacher  and  Healer  of  men.  Mr.  E.  E.  Olcott 
occupied  a  large  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  gathering. 
Mrs.  Olcott  represented  the  Women's  Foreign  Board  of 
the  Reformed  Church  and  was  to  be  seen  at  every  ses¬ 
sion,  eagerly  intent  on  what  was  being  said.  Others 
who  would  be  well  known  in  any  assemblage  under  the 
Orange  banner  were  the  Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  now  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  delivered  a  stirring  address  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Allen,  who  has  put  his  affection  for  the  Reformed 
Church  into  structures  for  tender  ministries  to  the  suf¬ 
fering.  No  one  in  all  the  world  could  have  spoken  the 
closing  words  of  the  last  ses.sion  with  more  effect  than 
Dr.  George  Alexander,  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Board,  who  again  magnified  Him  who  “is  the 
same  yesterday,  today,  yea  and  forever.”  The  business 
men  of  the  United  States  were  from  East,  North,  South 
and  West — Mr.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  whose  interest  and 
help  were  invaluable;  Mr.  John  R.  Pepper,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.:  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Cansey,  of  Denver,  and  Mr. 

C.  E.  Welch,  of  Westfield.  N.  Y.,  professors  from  lead¬ 
ing  institutions,  pastors  of  strong  churches  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  secretaries  of  all  the  strong  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  in  America,  and  also  of  other  great  societies, 
like  the  Bible  and  Tract;  missionaries  of  long  service 
in  Latin  lands — Pond  of  Venezuela,  Butler  of  Mexico, 
Greene  of  Cuba,  Howland  of  Mexico,  and  others;  edu¬ 
cators  in  Latin  lands  such  as  Browning  of  Chile,  and 
Gammore  of  Brazil;  splendid  workers  of  Latin  blood 
eager  with  the  story  of  their  countries'  need;  bishops  in 
abundance — six  from  the  Methodist,  five  from  the  Epis¬ 
copal  and  one  from  the  United  Brethren  Churches;  and 
women  of  grace  and  power  filled  with  love  for  the 
Latin  races  of  America — these  all  made  a  company 
fully  equipped  for  exhaustive  study  of  the  religious  sit¬ 
uation  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  and  also 
for  devising  the  best  means  to  meet  its  demands.  And 
whatever  was  said  or  done  in  its  gathering  will  have 
its  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Before 
the  closing  session  the  mails  were  already  bearing 
stories  of  the  meetings  to  foreign  lands  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

Of  course  the  greatest  interest  centered  upon  the 
prominent  figures  among  the  Latin  workers  themselves. 
How  eagerly  they  a-sked  about  men  who  had  become 
successful  ill  one  country  or  another.  One  of  these 
was  made  the  president  of  the  Congress,  Professor  Ed¬ 
vard  Monteverde,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  His 


achievements  are  in  so  many  fields  of  effort  that  it  is 
difficult  to  adequately  present  them.  In  his  own  nation 

Prof.  Monteverde  is  best  known  as  an  educator _ a 

product  of  Uruguayan  institutions.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Montevideo,  serving  with  the  greatest 
success.  During  this  time  his  pen  has  been  active  as 
editor  of  two  periodicals  devoted  to  moral  and  religious 
reforms.  Articles  devoted  to  his  department  of  teach¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  press  as  occasion  demanded.  Five 
text  books  in  Mathematics  claim  his  authorship,  three 
having  been  officially  appointed  for  use  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools  of  Uruguay.  Honors  of  many  kinds  have 
been  showered  upon  him,  one  being  election  to  the 
National  Congress.  Those  who  have  seen  the  beau¬ 
tiful  modern  city  of  Montevideo  will  feel  a  sense  of  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  professor  for  a  share  in  its  charm, 
for  he  was  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  during 
two  terms.  Prominent  in  the  National  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  in  every  organization  for  the  advancement 
of  higher  education,  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  Scientific  Pan-American  Congress  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  With  all  his  successes  Prof.  Monteverde  is  a 
man  of  beautiful  home  life  and  an  active  Christian. 
With  pride  he  showed  to  all  the  picture  of  his  eleven 
handsome  children  and  the  charming  mother,  who  was 
his  companion  on  this  voyage.  The  two  are  earnest 
•workers  in  the  flourishing  Methodist  Church  of  the 
Uruguayan  capital.  When  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  was  organized  Prof.  Monteverde  became 
interested  at  once  and  after  serving  as  president  for  a 
time,  has  now  for  years  been  its  secretary.  To  his  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  due  the  favor  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  their  annual  conference  of  the  students 
which  is  held  at  Piriapolis  much  after  the  order  of 
Northfield.  Young  men  from  all  the  leading  South 
•American  countries  come  to  this  beautiful  beach  to  get 
their  first  impressions  of  a  religion  which  brings  the 
heart  into  loving  communion  with  God.  Prof.  Monte- 
verde's  proudest  position  is  that  of  a  steward  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  addresses  at  Panama  were  most 
illuminating  and  his  counsels  always  most  helpful. 

A  Brazilian  triad  shone  with  true  southern  cross 
brightness.  One  was  appointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
Congress,  the  Rev.  Edwardo  C.  Pereira,  while  the  other 
two  occupied  important  positions  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Panama  assemblage.  Sr.  Pereira  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lao  Paulo,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  strongest  evangelical  organization  in 
Brazil  and  still  is  a  powerful  society  of  five  hundred 
members.  Its  munificence  carries  on  an  extensive  Home 
Missionary  work  and  aids  many  of  the  weaker  churches. 
In  any  country  a  church  that  brings  forward  for  God’s 
work  over  $20,000  in  gold  a  year  would  be  counted  a 
mighty  force  in  the  Kingdom.  As  a  writer  of  religious 
tracts  and  articles  for  the  church  papers,  Sr.  Pereira 
has  always  been  noted.  His  leadership  in  building  the 
first  national  theological  seminary  and  in  pressing  the 
matter  of  native  self-support  is  recognized  by  all.  A 
scholar  of  real  merit,  he  has  long  been  a  professor  of 
Portuguese  in  one  of  the  government  gymnasia  and 
has  written  a  historical  and  an  analytical  grammar 
which  were  adopted  by  the  state  authorities  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Rev.  Erasmo  Braga  was  another  Brazilian  who 
helped  inform  the  Congress 
of  the  high  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Church  has  reached.  A 
son  of  the  manse,  for  his 
father  has  long  been  one 
of  the  honored  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Sr.  Graga's  specialty  has 
been  educational  and  liter¬ 
ary  work.  While  still  a 
young  minister  of  only  a 
few  year's  standing,  he  be¬ 
came  chaplain  of  McKenzie 
College  and  a  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  latter  post  he  has  held 
ever  since,  occupying  tlie 
chair  of  Old  Testament  Ex¬ 
egesis  and  lecturing 
Homiletics.  No  other  in 
the  native  church  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  with  so  much 
zeal  to  the  preparation  of 
the  young  ministers  as  this 
professor.  In  order  to  aid 
in  the  financial  needs  he  en¬ 
tered  a  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  for  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  State  gymnasium. 

As  he  is  a  remarkable  Eng¬ 


lish  scholar,  he  obtained  the  position  and  now  in¬ 
sists  on  the  church  using  his  seminary  salary  for  an¬ 
other  professor.  This  has  been  done  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  new  incumbent  will  arrive  in  the  United  States 
to  take  a  post-graduate  course  before  beginning  his 
teaching.  Sr.  Braga  is  secretary  of  the  State  Scientific 
Society  of  the  Lao  Paulo,  and  has  served  his  state  in 
several  other  important  tasks.  Some  of  the  results  of 
his  research  have  been  so  e.xcellent  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  membership  of  the  Latin  .<\cademy  of  Paris 
and  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Socicte  .•\cademiquc 
de  Histoire  International  of  Paris. 

Whenever  the  Rev.  Alvano  dos  Reis  arose  to  speak- 
in  the  Congress,  the  delegates  assured  themselves  that 
they  were  about  to  receive  an  impression  of  fiery  elo¬ 
quence.  Nor  were  they  ever  disappointed,  for  this  was 
the  pastor  of  the  largest  evangelical  church  in  all  Latin 
America  who  preaches  every  Sunday  to  an  audience  of 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Would  that  some  of  the  tourists 
who  return  from  South  America  without  ever  having 
"seen  a  single  evidence  of  any  missionary  work  in  all 
that  continent”  might  go  to  some  of  the  meetings  when 
Sr.  Reis  is  answering  some  attack  on  Protestantism 
which  has  been  delivered  in  the  Cathedral.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  packed  with  twelve  hundred  people,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  are  being  turned  away.  The  two  largest  dailies 
in  the  capitol — one  the  most  powerful  paper  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Portuguese-speaking  world — send  reporters  to  get 
the  sermons  in  full.  This  church  also  is  serving  largely 
to  spread  Christianity  in  Brazil,  both  by  its  golden 
offerings  and  the  persistent  work  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers. 

After  coming  to  know  that  such  men  are  leaders  in 
the  Latin  churches,  none  will  fear  that  Evangelical 
Christianity  may  die  out  if  the  missionaries  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Yet  with  impassioned  plea  everyone  of  these 
sons  of  the  South  called  upon  the  Christians  of  other 
lands  to  send  more  missionaries,  and  yet  more. 

A  Latin  stood  upon  the  Hill  outside  the  city  wall  and 
spoke  to  all  the  world:  “Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God."  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  who  have  heard  and 
believed  to  go  to  the  Latins  and  say,  "He  was  dead, 
yet  ever  liveth?" 


Kernels  of  the  Congress 

BY  WILLARD  PRICE 

Secretary  Publicity  Department,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chiircli. 

EARLY  five  hundred  Christian  statesmen — and 
^  '  “stateswomen” — of  North  and  South  America  at¬ 
tended  the  Congress,  They  were  there  as  the  picked 
representatives  of  more  than  fifty  different  denomina¬ 
tional  organizations  having  missionary  work  in  Latin 
America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  religious  and  social  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  Latin  America. 

Eight  exhaustive  books  had  been  written  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Congress.  Each  of  these  was  a  report  on 
some  phase  of  Latin  American  life  and  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  special  Commission  with  the  aid  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  correspondents  throughout  Latin  America — 
which  term,  by  the  way,  is  intended  to  include  South 
America,  Central  .America,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 


l^^olesome 
I  light  and  delicious 
I  are  the  cakes  and 
biscuits  made  with 


BAKING  POWDER 

Its  purity  and  effectiveness 
in  home  baking  recommend 
it  to  the  discerning  housewife. 

’  Made  frornGeam  of  Tartar, 
derivedjiom  Grapes. 
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The  subjects  of  these  reports  were  as  follows:  1.  Sur¬ 
vey  and  Occupation.  2.  Message  and  Method.  3.  Edu¬ 
cation.  4.  Literature.  5.  Women’s  Work.  6.  -The 
Church  on  the  Field.  7.  Home  Base.  8.  Co-operation 
and  Unity. 

Printed  copies  of  these  reports  were  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  delegates  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  ten 
days  of  discussion. 

Bishop  Kinsolving  speaking  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  lands,  said:  "The  black  man  in  our 
South  has  made  more  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years 
than  Latin  America  has  made  in  four  centuries.” 

“Illiteracy  varies  from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent,  in 
the  Latin  American  republics.” — Report  on  Education. 

"We  need  men  on  the  women’s  mission  boards  to  give 
the  men’s  point  of  view.  We  hate  to  admit  it.  And 
there  is  need  of  women  on  the  men’s  boards  to  give  the 
women’s  point  of  view.  We  know  it  takes  an  almost 
superhuman  effort  for  men  to  admit  it"— Mabel  Head. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Congress  was  an  address  by 
Judge  del  Toro  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico, 
who,  although  a  Catholic  recognizes  the  great  need 
for  a  more  adequate  interpretation  of  Christianity  and 
urged  the  Boards  represented  in  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  work  without  delay  in  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

That  the  average  daily  expenditure  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  engaged  in  the  war  considerably  exceed  sixty 
million  dollars,  was  asserted  by  Dr.  Molt  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  "Religious  Significance  of  the  World 
War.”  He  stated  that  the  number  of  killed  is  now  over 
2,400,000.  More  than  5,000,000  are  lying  on  beds  of 
pain  in  the  hospitals.  And  yet  he  saw  in  the  war  a 
sobering  influence  which  was  purging  away  selfishness 
and  giving  rise  to  a  revival  of  religion  throughout 
Europe. 

Speaking  on  co-operation  Bishop  Wilson  said,  “If 
this  world  is  to  be  brought  to  Christ  in  this  generation 
or  in  any  other  generation,  co-operation  among  re¬ 
ligious  forces  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  cannot  have 
unity  in  and  for  South  America  unless  we  have  unity 
in  and  for  North  America.” 

Turning  to  Chairman  Speer  at  one  place  in  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Dr.  Thompson  recalled  an  utterance  which  he 
had  heard  Dr.  Speer  make  a  few  years  ago,  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  by  the  close  of  the  century 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  the  Presbyterian 
Chiircn_  ^  all.  Dr.  Thompson  wondered  if  Dr.  Speer 


still  cherished  the  hope  that  denominationalism  was  to 
be  displaced  by  a  united  church  in  Christ.  In  quick 
reply.  Dr.  Speer  said  that  he  would  stand  by  his  or¬ 
iginal  statement  except  that  he  would  not  shorten  the 
time. 

Besides  Ph.D's,  LL.D.’s,  Bishops  and  what  not,  a 
number  of  prominent  laymen  came  as  delegates  to  the 
Congress.  These  included  Fleming  H.  Revell,  the 
publisher;  Dr.  C.  E.  Welch,  the  maker  of  grape  juice; 

E.  E.  Olcott,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line;  John  R.  Pepper,  a  wholesale  grocer  and 
banker  of  Memphis;  and  Mr.  Williams,  maker  of  the 
Epworth  and  Williams  pianos  and  organs. 

At  its  last  session  a  permanent  committee  on  Co-op¬ 
eration  in  Latin  America  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  the  chair¬ 
man;  Bishop  Brown  and  Bishop  Oldham,  vice-chair¬ 
men;  James  H.  Post,  treasurer,  and  S.  G.  Inman,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  Robert  E.  Speer,  Bishop  William  Cabell 
Brown,  E.  E.  Olcott,  E.  T.  Colton,  Henry  Churchill 
King.  Lemuel  C.  Barnes,  S.  Earl  Taylor,  S.  H.  Chester, 
T.  B.  Ray,  Margaret  Hodge,  and  John  R.  Mott.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  mission  boards  of  all  denominations 
having  work  in  Latin  America. 

During  March  and  April,  sub-conferences,  or  ‘‘region¬ 
al  conferences,”  will  be  held  in  Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Barranquilla,  Havana  and  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Groups  of  delegates  who  attended  th^  Congress  in 
Panama  are  now  on  their  way  to  carry  the  message 
of  the  central  gathering  to  the  regional  conferences. 

The  greatest  single  triumph  of  the  Congress  was  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  there  manifested.  There  is  now 
promise  for  the  first  time  that  all  the  evangelical  forces 
vorking  in  Latin  America  can  from  this  beginning  be 
brought  together  in  a  united  program  for  the  conquest 
of  a  continent. 


Work  of  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Associa- 
tion 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage 
Association  of  Chicago,  founded  by  Dwight  L. 
Moody  in  1894,  was  recently  held.  The  secretary’s  re¬ 
port  showed  that  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  the 
association’s  existence  nearly  six  and  a  half  million 
copies  of  the  Colportage  Library  books  had  been  pub- 


*  AUrluia  ^ 

"Jratas  SleljoBal]” 

The  New  Hymnal — Just  Issued 

Our  first  order  was  from  the  West 
End  Church,  New  York,  the  second 
from  Holland,  Mich.  We  wish  to 
get  all  the  orders  from  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  points  and  many  others. 

A  SuperintendectWrltes : 

"I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  hymnal  ’.A.lleluia,’  and  after  much 
deliberation  and  the  examination  of 
several  other  song  books  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  best  song  book  I  have  ever 
seen  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed.’ 

More  than  Three  Hundred  Hymns 
and  Tunes.  Responsive  Readings 
and  Orders  of  Service.  Do  not  make 
your  selection  until  you  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  book. 

Send  for  a  returnable  copy  at  once. 

PRICES :  Substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  single  copies,  40c.,  post¬ 
paid;  $30  a  hundred;  car¬ 
riage  extra. 

Board  of  Publication  and 
Bible-school  Work 
25  EAST  22d  ST.  NEW  YORK, 
lished,  including  2,022,118  volumes  of  Mr.  Moody's 
sermons  and  anecdotes.  In  1915  alone,  126,000  Gospels 
of  John  were  published.  During  the  past  year  nearly 
two  million  leaflet  tracts  were  issued,  of  which  169,000 
were  for  free  distribution.  In  the  same  period  39,291 
copies  of  evangelical  books  and  Gospels  were  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  prisoners,  lumbermen,  mountaineers, 
sailors,  soldiers  and  others  who  are  without  the  usual 
ministration  of  the  church. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  L.\T1N  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  IN 


‘SESSION  IN  THE  HOTEL  TIVOLI.  P.ANAMA.  THE  PRESID  ENT  DR.  MONTEVERDE,  WITH  DARK  GLASSES,  AND  DRS. 
SPEER  AND  ALEX.VNDER  ARE  SEEN  ON  THE  RIGHT 
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'  (Cottiiitued  from  Page  173) 


Barnard  is  a  student  in  medicine  in  Syracuse  University 
and  is  looking  forward  to  work  in  China  under  our 
Foreign  Board.  Already  Mr.  Barnard  is  making 
progress  in  the  language  with  a  Chinese  student  who  is 
pursuing  the  same  course  of  medical  studies.  Mr.  Ros- 
coc  Mott  Giles,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Owasco, 
also  came  before  Classis  at  this  time.  Mr.  Giles  ex¬ 
pects  to  enter  Hope  College  the  coming  Fall,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the 
home  land.  Both  of  these  young  gentlemen  were  cor¬ 
dially  received  under  the  care  of  the  Classis  and  con¬ 
fidently  commended  to  the  ‘Board  of  Education.  Classis 
recognized  the  value,  to  our  churches,  of  the  Layman’s 
Missionary  Convention  to  be  held  in  Syracuse  March 
29  to  April  2,  and  placed  needful  arrangements  in  -the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  VanDyck, 

Geo.  G.  Seibert,  Stated  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN 

The  Classis  of  Wisconsin  met  in  special  session  with 
the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Chicago  on  Monday, 
March  6,  1916.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  president,  the  Rev.  H.  Schipper,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  J. 
K.  Voorberge  was  chosen  as  clerk  pro  tern.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  organize  an  English  speaking 
church  at  Fulton,  Hi.,  if  the  way  was  open,  reported, 
that  on  January  27,  1916,  such  a  church  was  organized 
with  thirty-seven  families  and  fifty-four  communicants. 
Three  elders  and  three  deacons  were  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled.  This  new  organization  will  be  known  as  the 
Second  Reformed  Church  of  Fulton,  Ill.  This  report 
was  accepted  and  approved,  and  upon  motion  the  name 
was  placed  upon  the  roll  of  churches.  The  committee. 
Revs.  S.  E.  Koster,  J.  P.  K.  Voorberge  and  Elder  K. 
Eizenga,  who  had  performed  this  work,  were  dismissed 
with  thanks.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
M.  E.  Koster  and  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Fulton, 
was,  upon  mutual  request,  dissolved.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  J. 
K.  Voorberge  was  appointed  Classical  Supervisor  over 
said  church.  Pulpit  supplies  were  granted  this  church 
as  follows:  The  Rev.  S.  E.  Koster,  third  Sunday  in 
March;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  J.  K.  Voorberge,  first  Sunday  in 
April.  Since  the  Rev.  M.  E,  Koster  had  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  from  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Ful¬ 
ton,  the  following  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation,  the  Rev  Sterrenberg  to  be  asked  to  preach 
the  sermon;  the  Rev.  H.  Schipper  to  preside  and  read 
the  form;  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Koster  to  address  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  J.  K.  Voorberge  to  address 
the  pastor.  A  call  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Forest- 
ville,  Ringle,  Wis.,  upon  E.  A.  Schroeder  was  read  and 
approved.  The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  Af¬ 
ter  prayer  Classis  adjourned. 

H.  P.  PiETENPOL,  St.'tted  Clerk. 


New  Brunswick  Seminary  Notes 
T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  informal 
address  by  Philip  H.  Chadbourn,  of  New  York  City,  on 
"The  Work  of  the  American  Relief  Commission.”  Mr. 
Chadbourn  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  this  Commission 
for  over  a  year  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  was  in  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  a  million  and 
a  half  non-combatants,  who  were  dependent  and  destitute 
as  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  so  that  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  accompanied  by 
many  personal  experiences  and  interesting  anecdotes.  The 
speaker  had  his  headquarters  in  the  same  town  where  the 
German  Army  Headquarters  were  located  and  while  sub¬ 
ject  of  course  to  such  restrictions  as  would  naturally  be 
prescribed  under  the  military  regime,  he  was  shown  every 
courtesy  and  given  every  possible  aid  and  encouragement 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Mr.  Chadbourn  ex¬ 
plained  carefully  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  methods  used  in  distributing  supplies,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  campaign  is  financed,  and  the  great 
needs  of  the  war-sufferers.  Particularly  interesting  was 
the  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  manifested 
their  sincere  gratitude  for  the  help  given  by  means  of 
hundreds  of  tokens  of  affection  and  appreciation  which 
were  tendered  the  American  representatives.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
bourn  brought  with  him  a  number  of  curios,  and  these  too 
proved  of  great  interest  as  each  was  connected  with  a 
story.  Among  them  were  many  medals  given  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  various  towns  and  provinces  whose  wants  had 
been  relieved  by  the  activity  of  the  Commission,  besides 
several  relics  of  the  battlefield, — all  bearing  grim  witness 
to  the  desolation  and  horror  of  the  titanic  struggle. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  1,  Dr.  Henry  L.  South- 
wick,  president  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  of 
Boston,  and  well-known  as  a  Shakesperean  interpreter, 
presented  select  scenes  from  "King  Lear”  before  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience  composed  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  Seminary  in  the  Hertzog  Hall  chapel.  Dr. 
Southwiclds  rendering  of  this  great  drama  was  sympathetic 
and  masterly,  the  fading  vigor  and  mentality  of  the  pathetic 
Lear  being  especially  well  expressed.  Dr.  Southwick  spent 


three  days  at  the  seminary  giving  the  students  private  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  speaking. 

Members  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  Seminary  were 
guests  at  a  delightful  dinner  party  which  was  tendered 
to  them  Thursday  night  through  the  hospitality  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  S.  Schenck.  Miss  Maud  Schenck  as¬ 
sisted  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schenck  in  receiving. 

Harold  W.  Schenck. 


Missionary  Convention  of  New  York  Laymen 
LANS  for  a  great  missionary  convention  of  New 
York  laymen  to  be  held  April  9  to  12,  have  been 
started  under  the  direction  of  an  executive  committee 
headed  by  William  J.  Schieffelin  as  chairman.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  be  one  of  the  series  of  seventy  which  are 
being  held  all  over  the  United  States ‘as  a  part  of  a 
national  missionary  campaign  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement.  Of  the 
conventions  already  held,  the  one  at  Los  Angeles  had 
the  largest  number  of  delegates,  5,963;  Chicago  came 
next  with  4,556;  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  2,400;  Pittsburgh, 
2,712;  Boston,  2,592;  Cincinnati,  3,073;  Columbia,  S.  C., 
2,216;  Portland,  Ore.,  2,346. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  New  York  conven¬ 
tion  has  set  a  goal  of  10,000  delegates.  The  conven¬ 
tion  will  open  bn  Sunday,  April  9th,  at  3.30,  with  a 
great  meeting  in  the  Hippodrome.  The  sessions  on 
April  10,  11  and  (12  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
8  o’clock  in  the  evening  are  to  be  held  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Besides  Dr.  Schieffelin,  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  W.  H.  Van  Benschoten  and  Eben  E. 
Olcott,  vice-chairmen;  Theodore  Hetzler,  treasurer; 
John  S.  Rogers,  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  James  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and 'the  following  in  charge  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  organization:  Arrangements,  Frederick  A. 
Wallis;  registration,  John  Nicolson;  statistics.  Rev.  C. 
H.  Sears;  Deputation,  William  Fellowes  Morgan;  pub¬ 
licity,  Joseph  A.  Richards.  H.  F.  Laflamme  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  with  offices  at  9025  Metropolitan  build¬ 
ing. 
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Book  Shelves 

....What  Is  a  Christian?  By  John  Walker  Powell. 
In  the  addresses  which  compose  this  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  fundamental 
convictions  and  principles  of  Christianity.  His  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Christian  ideal  is  magnificent.  Mr.  Powell 
is  fully  abreast  of  theological  scholarship.  He  knows 
the  facts  of  Christian  history  and  has  a  profound  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  status  of  Christianity  in  the  modern 
world.  In  expounding  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  author 
shows  fine  spiritual  discrimination  in  selecting  for  elabora¬ 
tion  what  in  the  main  Christendom  has  been  united  on  and 
his  application  of  essential  Christianity  to  modern  problems 
travels  along  a  sane  road  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  end¬ 
less  religious  vagaries  now  as  ever  so  prevalent.  Here  is  a 
volume  full  of  clear  and  lofty  thought,  abounding  in  lucid 
exposition  and  rich  in  pertinent  counsel  and  inspiration. 
The  sub-title,  “A  Book  for  the  Times,"  is  no  misnomer. 
We  finished  the  volume  with  the  ejaculation,  "very 
choice.”  $1  net.  (The  Afactnillan  Cotnfany.) 

....The  Social  Legislation  of  the  Primitive  Semites. 
By  Henry  Schaeffer,  Ph.D.  The  author  here  presents 
the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  customs  and  laws 
of  the  primitive  people  of  Arabia,  Babylonia  and  Israel. 
Basing  his  study  on  the  earliest  written  records  he  seeks 
to  discover  what  were  the  elementary  ideas  out  of 
which  the  written  legislation  has  grown.  His  chapters 
on  Matriarchy  and  Patriarchy  deal  with  the  headship 
of  the  family  and  how  it  passed  over  from  the  mother 
to  the  father.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  others 
showing  the  wider  relationship  indicated  by  the  terms 
Goel  or  Next  of  Kin,  and  Slavery.  Then  come  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  and  pledges  de¬ 
manded  for  the  payment  of  debts,  with  the  rigorous 
restraints  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  dependent. 
'Chapters  on  “The  Social  Problem  as  taught  by  the 
Prophets,”  "Poor  Laws,”  “The  Sabbatical  Year,’’  and 
‘‘The  Year  of  Jubilee,”  are  carefully  analyzed  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  ideas  entertained  on  these  subjects 
in  the  countries  embraced  in  his  study.  His  chapter  on 
"Ezekiel’s  Plan  of  Allotment,”  to  be  adopted  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  shows  their  ideas  on  the 
holding  of  real  estate  and  class  privileges.  The  trou¬ 
blesome  question  of  revenues  for  the  administration  of 
state  and  church  affairs  is  traced  from  the  time  when 
such  revenues  became  necessary  down  through  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon  and  the  Roman  supre¬ 
macy.  "The  Development  of  Land  Ownership  in  Is¬ 
rael”  is  traced  from  the  first  tribal  allotment  down  to 


private  .ownership  after  the  organization  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  book  has  great  value  for  all  who  would 
trace  the  development  of  social  and  moral  ideas  among 
the  early  Semitic  nations.  $2.35.  (The  Yak  UiiiversHy 
Press.) 


^..Thb  Great  Sacrifice.  By  the  Rev.  John  Adams, 
B.D,  The  author  is  a  British  clergyman  and  he  sub¬ 
titles  this  volume.  “The  Altar-Fire  of  War.”  It  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  spiritual  support  for  those  who  feel  that 
the  misery  of  man  is  great  upon  him  in  these  days.  The 
author  goes  to  Scripture  for  the  leternal  principles  of 
God’s  kingdom  and  he  turns  on  their  light  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  may  realize  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  present 
war.  While  naturally  Pro-ally  the  author  makes  bold 
to  point  out  the  great  national  sins  of  the  allied  pow¬ 
ers  and  sees  in  the  great  struggle  a  divine  crucible  for 
the  purifying  of  the  nation’s  sins.  A  book  like  this  is 
a  true  book  for  the  times.  Preachers  who  seek  to  speak 
with  a  prophet’s  voice  will  find  it  full  of  fine  exposi¬ 
tion  and  suggestion.  The  general  reader  will  find  the 
reading  of  it  very  helpful  and  illuminating.  (7.  S’  T. 
Clark,  imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 

—  The  Way  to  Win.  Successful  Methods  in  the 
Local  Church.  By  Fred  B.  Fisher  and  Collaborators. 
The  church  today  is  awake  to  her  duty  as  never  before. 
Everywhere  churches  are  reaching  out  to  do  big  things  and 
inquiring  how  the  present-day  task  may  be  efficiently  done. 
The  result  is  that  many  books  have  appeared  to  meet 
this  need.  The  book  before  us  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  effectiveness  of  pastor  and  officiary  in  local  church 
work.  It  might  be  called  the  “How  Book.”  No  attempt 
is  made  to  tell  the  church  how  inefficient  it  is  ,nor  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  cause  of  its  alleged  failure,  nor  to  suggest  reme¬ 
dies.  The  book  takes  it  for  granted  that  churches  want 
to  succeed  and  tells  the  story  of  successful  methods.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  experience,  full  of  human  interest,  and 
compelling.  SO  cents  net.  {The  Methodist  Book  Concern.) 

....Zorra.  By  William  M.  Campbell.  A  poetic  narra¬ 
tive,  well  done.  A  people  so  remarkable  as  the  Scots  for 
picturesque  history,  rugged  good  sense  and  character,  and 
poetic  temper,  well  deserve  such  a  setting  as  this  for  the 
preservation  of  old  ways  now  fast  declining.  The  purely 
mechanical  points  of  diction  and  rhythm  are  excellent,  and 
the  Scotch  dialect,  which  is  used  to  some  extent,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  handled,  adding  for  many  a  permanent  value  to 
the  book  for  "auld  lang  syne.”  As  all  unusual  words  and 
phrases  are  carefully  translated,  the  reader  unaccustomed 
to  the  Gaelic  tongue  is  not  barred  because  of  obscurity  of 
expression  from  sharing  to  the  full  in  the  simple  life  of 
a  homely  and  God-fearing  people.  $1  net.  {Sherman, 
French  &  Co.) 

....Life  Abiding  and  Abounding.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas.  D.D.,  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  is  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  devotional 
writers  and  speakers.  In  the  first  half  of  this  choice  little 
book,  the  best  methods  of  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible 
are  explained  and  urged.  The  second  half  deals  with 
prayer.  The  treatment  of  these  familiar  matters  is  fresh 
and  uplifting.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote 
from  this  little  book,  both  editorially  and  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  column.  We  recommend  it  as  a  very  inspiring 
companion  for  the  consecrated  life.  40  cents  net.  {The 
Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association.) 

....Sermons  on  the  Sunday-school  Lessons.  New 
Series,  1916,  By  the  Monday  Club.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  this  volume  are  such  eminent  men  as  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Boynton,  D.D.,  Rev.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  D.D., 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D., 
Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D, 
and  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.  There  is  one  sermon 
on  each  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  for  this  year.  The 
various  contributors  have  brought  their  best  to  this  volume 
and  the  result  is  an  informing  and  stimulating  series  of 
sermons.  $1  net.  {The  Pilgrim  Press.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Fleming  H.  Revetl  Co.:  Behold  the  Mornjngl  by  C.  F.  Wimberly 
B.A.;  12mo,  pp.  224;  $1  net.  Also,  The  Soul  of  a  Child,  by  Stuart 
Nye  Hutchison:  12mo,  pp.  191;  $1  net..  Also,  Grace  and  Power,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  D.D.;  12mo,  pp.  192;  ?!  net.  Also, 
The  Confession  of  a  Hyphenated  American,  by  Edward  A.  Steiner: 
lomo,  pp.  63;  SO  cents  net. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hastings,  D.D.,  Jcremiah-Malachi;  8vo,  pp  511; 
|3  net;  Mary-Simon,  8vo,  pp.  443;  |3  net;  Rerelation,  8vo,  pp.  426, 

PERIODICALS 


Mission  Field;  The  Constructive  Quarterly;  The 

Bible  Champion. 

March-April — Methodist  Review. 


UNBOUND  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 
Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  191S-1916.  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Year; 
8vo,  pp.  77. 

The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report, 
from  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915;  8vo,  pp.  64. 
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The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America. 


By  Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D., 

Editor  Afield  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  WORLD. 


Tivoli  Hotel,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone, 
Panama.  Februaky  12.— It  is  the 
third  day  of  the  ten  days’  session  of 
the  Congress  of  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America.  These  lines  are  being 
written  in  the  convention  hall,  the  huge 
ballroom  of  the  hotel  our  ovm  govern¬ 
ment  built  and  is  conducting  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
report  of  Commission  11. ,  “Message 
and  Method,”  is  being  submitted,  for  a 
whole  day’s  discussion,  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Bishop  William  Cabell  Brown, 
Episcopalian,  of  Virginia.  More  than 
three  hundred  delegates  and  visitors 
are  listening.  Native  leaders  are  pres¬ 
ent  from  virtually  every  one  of  the 
twenty  countries  composing  Latin 
America,  and  missionaries  from  all  of 
them. 

Organization. 

It  is  a  most  notable  company,  and 
at  no  other  spot  on  the  globe  could  it 
have  been  assembled.  Professor  Ed¬ 
uardo  Monteverde,  of  the  University 
of  Uruguay,  is  president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  though  the  burden  of  presiding 
rests  upon  the  practised  shoulders  of 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  whose  nominal 
office  is  “chairman  of  the  Congress  in 
committee.”  and  except  in  the  evening 
the  Congress  is  always  in  committee. 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  business  committee,  creates,  oils, 
and  controls  the  machinery  and  details 
of  the  meeting.  Some  seventeen  of  the 
rest  of  us,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  F.  P.  Haggard,  of  Boston,  look  af¬ 
ter  publicity  locally  and  throughout 
the  world. 

There  are  committees  also  on  litera¬ 
ture,  daily  bulletin,  and  halls  and  ush¬ 
ers,  besides  an  editorial  committee 
charged  with  publishing  in  three  great 
v61umes  the  final  repoi't.  The  very  ca¬ 
pable  executive  secretary  is  Rev.  S.  G. 
Inman,  who  has  a  large  corps  of  as¬ 
sistants. 

Personnel. 

But  this  is  the  mei-e  necessary  skel¬ 
eton  of  organization.  It  is  the  person¬ 
nel,  the  environment,  the  spirit,  and 
the  aim  of  this  marvellous  western 
hemisphere’s  missionary  get-together 
meeting  that  concern  us.  Here,  says 
Dr.  Speer,  have  been  assembled  with 
few  exceptions  just  the  missionary  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  home  and  just  the  mission¬ 
ary  and  native  leaders  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  who  should  sit  down  together  in 
council  for  ten  crowded  days.  Here 
are  some  of  the  agencies  and  mission 
forces  represented:  the  foreign-mission 
boards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Wesleyan,  Canadian,  Western,  Mexi¬ 
can,  and  Southern  Methodist  churches, 
several  bishops  of  several  of  these  de¬ 
nominations  being  in  attendance;  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  once 
more  the  episcopacy  is  fully  repre¬ 
sented;  the  American,  Southern,  Cana¬ 
dian,  and  Jamaican  Baptists;  Luther¬ 
ans;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Christians; 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Mexi¬ 
can,  Chilean,  Cuban,  and  other  geo¬ 
graphical  kinds;  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society;  Friends; 
Congregationalists;  Moravians;  United 
Brethren;  Adventists;  and  Evangelical 
Alliance;  the  Voung  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association;  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
and  the  World’s  Christian  Endeavor 
Union;  the  American  Bible  Society; 


the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society;  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteer  Movement;  and  the 
American  Sunday-School  Association. 

Environment. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
this  Congress  is  meeting  exactly  in  the 
numerical  middle  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  republics,  ten  of  these  being  north 
and  ten  south  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  To  hold  such  a  council  on  North 
American  soil,  in  the  vei*y  heart  of  an¬ 
other  republic;  to  hold  it  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent  and  just  where 
the  broad,  great  severed  but  re¬ 
united  seas  meet;  to  hold  it  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  earliest  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  westexm  hemisphere; 
and  to  hold  it  at  the  hour  of  half  the 
warring  world’s  terrible  travail — all 
this  is  full  of  food  for  the  devout  medi¬ 
tation  of  those  who  believe  that 


that  He  would  create  in  me  the  yearn¬ 
ing  desire,  the  passion  of  the  soul,  to 
save  these  ungospelled  ones  from  sin 
and  wi'ong  and  from  either  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  or  callousness  of  spirit.  .  .  . 
Faithfulness  shot  through  with  tender¬ 
ness;  confidence  in  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive,  evangelical  statement;  and  a 
heart  most  prayerful  and  loving  when 
forced  to  face  squarely  fundamental 
error — these  are  what  I  would  ask 
fx’om  my  Lord.” 

Forecast* 

When  the  Congress  ends,  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  reviewed  in  these 
pages.  The  solitary  aim  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  article  has  been  reached  if  it, 
with  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  has 
helped  the  reader  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  atmosphere  and  high 
and  holy  aims  of  this  Congress,  and  to 


God’s  world  things  of  mighty  moment  become  prayerfully  concerned  for  the 
do  not  just  happen. 

Here  perforce  have  been  contrasted 
the  spirit  of  our  own  national  absolute 
religious  freedom  and  the  subconscious 
feeling  of  constraint  one  must  have  in 
territory  controlled  by  a  church-influ¬ 
enced  officialdom  a  few  blocks  away. 

To  the  limit  of  its  ability  the  republic, 
which  was  in  part  the  hospitable  host 
of  the  Congress,  has  invited  candor 
and  freedom  of  utterance,  announcing 
the  fact  of  constitutional  religious 
freedom;  but  mere  constitutions,  help¬ 
ful  as  they  are,  cannot  be  so  potent  as 
personality  or  the  voice  of  ancient  and 
monopolistic  sectarianism. 

Spirit. 

We  are  assembled  not  alone  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  problems  with  which  evangelical 
Christianity  must  deal  every  day  of 
its  onward  march  to  victory  for  Christ 
and  the  church. 

Every  proper  effort  is  being  made  to 
avoid  friction  with  the  dominating 
church  in  this  region.  This  report 
would  compromise  with  the  exact  facts 
if  it  did  not  concede  that  there  have 
been  virulent  attempts  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  Congress.  Epithets 
have  been  hurled  from  pulpit  and  press 
against  the  despised  “Protestant  inva¬ 
sion.”  No  public  notice  has  been  taken 
of  these  often  slanderous  assaults,  the 
‘agreement  being  unanimous  that  the 
best  reply  to  falsehood  is  the  kindly 
living  and  the  unresentful  speaking  of 
the  truth.  There  has  been  no  evasion. 

There  has  been  merely  no  invitation 
to  controversy,  no  flaunting  of  red  in 
angry  faces. 

Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  himself  de¬ 
scended  from  Catholic  parentage, 
voiced  the  spirit  of  the  Congress.  In 
speaking  of  what  would  be  his  own 
message  and  method,  what  indeed  had 


declared  that  his  board  would  gladly 
withdraw  from  any  field  and  enter  an¬ 
other  whenever  the  whole  cause  can 
thereby  be  advanced  and  the  useless 
waste  of  duplication  be  avoided.  That 
way  lies  the  whole  church’s  “Eureka!” 

True  eloquence  speaks  in  a  common 
tongue.  When  in  tremendous  earnest¬ 
ness  a  speaker  poured  out  his  soul  in 
words  that  blazed,  we  forgot  that  they 
were  Spanish  or  Portuguese  words,  as. 
by  the  way,  they  usually  were. 

Only  last  November,  after  refusing 
such  liberty  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Peru  opened  her  doors  to  the  public 
preaching  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 
comprise  a  territory  as  large  as  all 
the  United  States  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  east  of  Topeka,  Kan.;  and  in 
all  this  land  are  only  eighty  ordained 
evangelical  missionaiies;  yet  it  is  in 
this  territory  that  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  western  hemisphere  exists. 

Introducing  a  native  to  speak  for  his 
country,  the  presiding  officer  dryly  re¬ 
marked,  “Because  of  the  very  wide 
Spanish  illiteracy  of  this  audience  he 
will  gfive  us  his  message  in  English.” 

It  is  no  credit  to  divided  Protestant¬ 
ism  that  it  allowed  united  Romanism 
to  be  the  pioneer  and  to  monopolize  the 
religious  influences  and  activities  of 
Latin  America;  but  it  will  be  Protest¬ 
antism's  eternal  shame  if  united  it  does 
not  now  go  forwai'd  for  complete 
Christian  conquest.  It  may  well  do  so 
without  unnecessary  vituperation  or 
antagonism. 

With  Robert  E.  Speer  as  chairman  oE 
the  daily  conferences,  and  charged  with 
all  but  autocratic  power  to  say  who 
should  not  speak  and  what  no  speaker 
should  say,  the  Congress  was  foreor¬ 
dained  to  be  spared  any  possible  exhi- 


continent-wide  conquest  for  Christ,  the 
Christ  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Christ  of  the  open  Bible. 

Eittle  Congressional  Records. 

The  “sweet  and  painful  association 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ”  was  the 
beautiful  anomaly  which  constituted 
the  theme  in  the  theme  of  the  opening 
address  of  Robert  E.  Speer.  “Our  At¬ 
titude  and  Spirit”  was  the  formal  sub¬ 
ject. 

Hei’e,  as  on  so  many  occasions  great 
with  significance  to  the  Kingdom, 

Speer  and  Mott  pulled  in  double  har¬ 
ness.  How  much  the  blessed  cause  of 
Christ  owes  to  these  two  friends! 

“He  that  loves  not  lives  not;  and  he 
that  loves  by  the  Life  cannot  die,”  the 
immortal  because  divinely  loving  words 
of  Raymond  Lull,  quoted  in  the  open¬ 
ing  address  of  Dr.  Speer. 

UiAlllCU  WC  ailj  .. 

“Error  and  falsehood — what  shall  be  bition  of  verbal  incendiarism,  and 
our  attitude  to  these?”  fearlessly  asked  wearisome  aimlessness  was  foredoomed 
Robert  Speer  as  he  approached  the  by  the  benevolent  seven  minutes’  rule, 
close  of  his  masterly  inaugural. 

“Christlike  indignation,”  epitomizes 


his  reply.  “Unless  we  are  able  to  hate 
the  thing  that  is  false  how  can  we  love 
the  thing  that  is  true?  Yet  unless  we 
can  find  and  love  the  true  that  is  min¬ 
gled  with  the  false  we  are  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  find  and  hate  the  falsehood  and 
evil  that  associate  so  often  with  truth.” 

Not  the  least  sublime  of  the  specta¬ 
cles  of  this  whole  great  journey  was 
the  superb  self-control  of  long-time 
missionaries.  Fresh  from  the  scenes  of 
a  thousand  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with 
existing  iniquities,  and  deeply  resent¬ 
ing,  as  they  naturally  do,  the  tolerance 


“The  pure  Indian  of  Mexico  is  the 
best  man  in  the  republic”  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Nestor  of  the  missionary 
forces.  Dr.  John  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico 
City. 

“Only  329  full  communicants  in  evan- 
gelical  churches,  after  fifty  years  of 
effort,  in  all  the  republic  of  Colombia” 
is  the  heart-cry  of  eight  million  peo¬ 
ple’s  need — more  than  seven  millions 
of  them  unbelieving  or  actually  pagan. 

“Some  people  think  they  are  being 
‘muzzled’  unless  they  are  always  blow¬ 
ing  up  and  exploding  the  gun.”  Guess 
what  Congress  philosopher  said  it. 
The  truth  needs  no  author’s  name  to 


of  the  causes  of  these  evils,  they  still 
kept  close  to  the  spirit  of  the  confer-  iL 

ence;  they  preferred  to  exploit  the  Some  hint  of  the  international  char- 
Wn"  he  "“woSTrust  the  cle’eriight  e»“'l  “'ey  had  found  and  to  point  out  acter  of  the  Congress  was  given  when 
of  my  positive,  constructive,  Biblical  ‘he  opportunities  that  call  so  clamor-  in  the  opening  session  Presiding  Officer 
statement  to  supplant  wrong  ideas;  for  ""“y  evangelical  aggressiveness.  Oldham  asked  for  a  trilingual  prayer, 

it  is  the  very  function  of  light  to  shine  Constructive  brotherlincss,  rather  than  the  petition  being  severally  uttered  by 
away  the  darkness.  I  would  seek  to  destructive  denunciation,  was  charac-  delegates  in  English,  Spanish,  and  For- 

teristic  of  virtually  every  utterance 
from  the  lips  of  the  men  and  women 
from  the  firing  line. 


be  evangelical  rather  than  Protestant. 
"When  the  people  themselves  asked  me 
questions  concerning  the  false  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  prevailing  church,  I  would 
lay  these  errors  down  alongside  the 
plain  teachings  of  God  s  Word,  and 
gently  but  faithfully  deal  with  each 
case;  but  this  would  be  at  the  request 
of  sincere  inquirers,  and  would  neces- 


In  his  opening  eloquent  address  Dr. 
Speer  quoted  a  Filipino  who  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  to  visitors  to  the  mis- 
sions  in  his  islands  said,  “I  hops  you 
have  come  to  bring  us  some  sweet  word 
from  our  dear  Lord.”  It  was  the  spirit 


sarily  be  after  the  inquirers  had  begun  conference, 

to  understand  the  evangelical  position. 

Abo.'e  all,  I  would  earnestly  pray  God  Approbation  was  encouragingly 
to  helo  me  be  sympathetic  and  gentle  noisy  wheu  S.  Earl  Taylor,  of  tne 
in  my  approaches  to  the  people,  and  Methodist  Episcopal  board  of  missions, 


tuguese. 

The  flags  of  the  twenty  governments 
of  Latin  America  hung  from  as  many 
panels  of  the  Congress  hall,  palm 
branches  being  the  only  other  decora¬ 
tions,  significant,  whether  so  designed 
or  not,  of  the  peace  that  the  Congress 
would  have  been  glad  to  perpetuate  be¬ 
tween  them  and  us  and  among  our 
southern  neighbors. 


[Dr.  Landrith’s  second  article 
follow  promptly.] 


will 
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Helpfxd  and  novel  Chrietian  Endeavor  plans  are  solicUsd ’from  all  our 
workers.  Help  the  cause  bp  eendinp  them  to  the  Managing  Editor. 


li 


Young  People’s  and 
Intermediate  Societies. 


Decent  or  Die. 

The  MoTiBg*P(cSare  UUtmalam. 

By  Daniel  A.  Poling, 

Cltleeiislilp  SuperintendcDt  ot  ttio  United  Society  r>r 
Cbristlan  Endeavor. 

IN  the  fight  for  federiil  ceasorship  of 
iiioviag  pictures  n  brief  in  favor  of  such 
regulation  was  filed  by  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
I'ricnd  for  the  Paramount  Picture  Com¬ 
pany.  the  Famous  Players'  Film  Company, 
the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature-Play  Com¬ 
pany,  the  ICqiiitable  Motion-Picture  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  World  Film  Company. 
The  brief,  which  was  signed  by  ofiiciuls  of 
all  the  above  companies,  constitutes  the 
most  convincing  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  alarming  argument  offered  in  favor 
of  regulation  and  censorship  of  moving 
pictures. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
striking  sentences  from  Mr.  Friend’s 
brief:  “Our  support  of  the  principle  of 
regulation  embodied  in  the  bill  is  due  to 
our  realization  of  unfavorable  conditions 
in  the  industry,  which  cannot  be  corrected 
by  ordinary  means  nor  by  .sporadic  and 
occasional  criminal  prosecutions,  procured 
by  the  better  elements  of  the  business  or 
by  individual  and  organized  reformers. 

.  .  .  T'nfortunntely  the  jiublic  is  not  yet 
discriminating,  and  goes  to  see  both  bad 
and  good,  wbicb  are  usually  to  be  found 
upou  the  weekly  programme  of  the  same 
theatre.  Still  more  unfortunately,  the 
vicious  picture  brings  the  larger  return  to 
exhibitor  and  producer,  because  it  gets  the 
money  of  the  regular  customer  and  of  the 
sensation-seeker  also.  This  state  «)f  af¬ 
fairs  constitutes  a  temptation  hard  to  re- 
.sist,  and,  in  fact,  the  production  of  vicious 
liictures  is  constantly  increasing,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  profitable.  If  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  endure,  if  decent  people  are  to 
stay  in  the  business,  this  cancer  must  be 
cut  out.  A  federal  regulatory  commission 
should  prove  a  fearless  surgeon,  and  we 
therefore  favor  such  a  commission.” 

And  as  to  the  future  of  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  without  jnoper  restrictions  a  qiiota- 
tiou  from  Carl  Laemle,  president  of  the 
Universal  Film  Company,  is  very  illumi¬ 
nating.  "SeA’ernl  weeks  ago  I  published  a 
straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  entitled 
‘Which  Do  Ton  Want?’  asking  the  exhib¬ 
itors  of  America  to  state  whether  they 
preferred  clean,  wholesome  pictures  or 
smutty  ones.  Instead  of  finding  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  favored  clean  pictures, 

I  discovered  that  at  least  half,  and  maybe 
sixty  per  cent,  want  the  jnetures  to  be 
‘risqu^.’  which  is  a  French  way  of  saying 
‘smutty.’  Personally,  I  am  against  them 
.  .  .  ;  but,  if  the  demand  for  them  is  so 
overwhelmingly  great,  we  will  -bow  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  majority.” 

The  moving  picture  will  he  drummed 
out  of  decent  society  to  companion  with 
other  lewd  things  unless  it  heeds  this 
warning  of  its  friends.  The  American 
people,  guilty  of  luauy  indiscretions  and 
slow  to  arouse  as  they  me.  will  not  long 
tolerate  any  institution  that  fiaunts  sug¬ 
gestion  and  positive  vice  in  the  faces  of 
little  children.  It  is  hard  enough  to  keep 
the  youthful  mind  clean  of  evil  thoughts 
where  social  conditions  are  at  their  best ; 
to  vi.sualize  lust  and  crime  for  our  sons 
mid  dmigbters  is  a  high  crime  against  the 
home  and  state.  It  is  time  for  every  man 
and  woman  with  a  proper  regard  for  vir¬ 
tue  and  love  of  righteousne.ss  to  strike  out 
against  the  unclean  and  law-defying  film. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  already  spoken, 
and  s|)okcn  decisively,  in  favor  of  federal 


'onsorship  through  Mr.  II.  F.  Worley,  cit¬ 
izenship  superintendent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ChrLstian  Endeavor  union,  who 
appeared  in  his  official  capacity  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Tlnited  Society  before  the 
House  committee  on  education  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  which  begun  Thursday,  January  the 
thirteenth. 

Let  societies  and  unions  forward  peti¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Reform  Bureau.  Washington, 
D.  C..  or  to  their  two  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  and  their  local  Congressman. 

FORM  OF  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  favor¬ 
ably  to  report  and  pass  the  pending  Ilughce- 
Sinith  bills  for  the  federal  cenoorshlp  of  mo¬ 
tion-picture  fllms ;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
through  our  Senators  and  member  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

A  Pastor  Honored. 

By  Stanley  B.  Vanderaall, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Union. 

The  society  of  the  South  Church  of 
Christ,  Akron,  0.,  recently  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  pastor’s  connection 
with  Christian  Endeavor.  This  pastor, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Loucks,  has  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Eudeavorer  all  these  years,  and  is  a 
big  support  to  the  work  in  his  own  church 
and  in  the  county  union.  A  number  of 
the  union  officers  were  present  to  take 
part  in  the  programme. 
f'oUimbiis,  O. 

Pregbjteriao  Misiionary  Programmei. 

PRESBYTERIAN  Endeavorers  should 
know  about  the  admirable  series  of 
"Twelve  Christian  Endeavor  Missionary 
I’rogrnmmes  for  lOlG,”  published  by  the 
Woman's  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  U. 
S.  A.  There  is  a  programme  for  each 
mouth,  based  on  the  United  Society’'}  top¬ 
ics,  the  regular  monthly  subjects  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission  boards,  and  six  chap¬ 
ters  of  "Comrades  in  Service.”  Miss  JI. 
Josephine  Petrie,  secretary  for  Young 
People’s  Work,  156  Fifth  Av  enue,  New 
York  City,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  for 
five  cents,  the  cost  of  postage. 

Aa  April  Foolish  Frolic. 

By  Nelle  Summets, 

Social  and  Introductloa  SuperiDteadent, 
Missouri  Uniou. 

Thus  party  win  not  require  much  in  the 
way  of  decorations.  A  few  mislead¬ 
ing  placards  here  and  there,  that  by  their 
(liroctions  load  the  guests  into  unexpected 
places,  and  mix  them  up  generally,  will  be 
good  in  the  beginning.  A  box  of  candy 
conveniently  located  and  having  a  tiny 
placard  saying,  "Take  one,”  will  last  amaz¬ 
ingly  long,  even  though  the  hostess  and 
one  or  two  othci's  who  know  do  take  some 
occasionally.  Pass  among  the  guests  with 
a  tray  of  tiny  scaled  envelopes,  and  ask 
(and  insist)  that  every  one  select  his  own 
letter.  Modesty  makes  it  very  hard  to  do 
this,  at  least  so  publicly,  for  the  letters  are 
directed  to  "The  Cleverest  Boy."  "One  of 
the  Three  Prettiest  Girls  Present”  (of 
course  there  are  three  letters  like  this), 
“The  Wittiest  Roy,”  “Our  Chilliest  Aris¬ 
tocrat,”  "The  Best  Cook,”  ‘‘The  Mo.st  Ac¬ 
complished  Musician,”  and  so  on  until 
there  are  enough  for  all.  The  letters  are 
to  be  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
contain  the  same  me.ssage,  “April  Fool." 

Next  have  a  game  of  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sport  of  archery.  Place  a  large 
board,  backed  by  a  heavy  sheet,  upright  at 
one  end  of  the  room ;  on  this  have  a  good- 
sized  calendar  for  the  month  of  April, 
with  "April  First”  in  a  circle  in  ihe  cen- 


ire.  and  the  other  days  winding  around 
it  in  a  spiral.  Small  gnyly  colored  arrows 
are  used,  and  only  one  shot  is  allowed  each 
person.  Tliose  hitting  "April  First”  or 
missing  the  entire  calendar  are  punished 
by  a  fine  for  redeeming  forfeits. 

Have  some  special  music:  a  quartette 
is  perhaps  the  funniest :  the  pianist  plays 
an  elaborate  prelude :  tbe  singer.s  arrange 
their  music,  open  tbeir  months  to  grand- 
opera  width — then  sit  down  without  so 
much  as  a  ebirp ! 

Obstacle  races  are  very  suitable  for  this 
evening.  Select  runners  according  to  their 
athletic  ability:  blindfold  them  after  show¬ 
ing  them  the  track  with  tbe  obstacles  they 
will  have  to  avoid:  then  they  walk  the 
course,  guided  by  the  cheers  and  cautions 
of  the  onlookers,  who  have  of  course  re¬ 
moved  the  obstacles. 

Find  the  dining-room  partners  by  threads 
laid  or  hung  in  various  places,  each  per¬ 
son  winding  a  thread  until  a  partner  is 
found  :  these  may  be  penny  dolls,  but  con¬ 
cealed  in  tbe  doll’s  sleeve  will  be  the  name 
of  some  person  present. 

It  adds  to  the  fun  to  have  the  refresh¬ 
ments  served  in  unexpected  ways,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  coffee  from  a  soup-tureen,  sand¬ 
wiches  from  a  covered  dish,  pickles  from  u 
candy-box,  ice-cream  from  a  chafing-dish, 
and  so  on. 

Introduce  as  many  new  ideas  ns  possi¬ 
ble,  but  do  not  have  any  of  the  unkind 
tricks  that  possibly  will  be  expected. 

IFesf  Plains,  Mo. 

Christian  Endeavor  among  the  Friends. 

The  various  young  people’s  organiza 
tions  among  the  Friends  are  effec 
lively  superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  E 
Jones,  field-secretary,  aided  by  the  well- 
known  Endeavorer,  Miss  Lilian  E.  Hayes, 
who  is  now  giving  her  entire  time  ns  office 
secretary.  Evangelistic  and  church  effi¬ 
ciency  work  is  pushed,  with  a  "Go-to- 
Yearly-Meeting”  campaign.  The  Friends 
have  a  Christian  Endeavor  Peace  Union 
of  their  own,  with  the  following  pledge : 

"Believing  that  war  Is  wrong, 

"1.  I  promise  to  more  carefully  and 
prayerfully  study  the  question  of  peace  nnd 
war. 

“2.  1  will  support  every  movement  which 
I  helleve  to  bo  working  in  the  right  direction 
for  the  abolition  of  war. 

“3.  Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
strength.  I  will  assist  or  try  to  initiate  peace 
propaganda  in  my  community.” 


Union  Work. 


A  Conference  Flying  Squadron. 

The  officers  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
union  have  formed  a  flying  squadron, 
writes  Miss  Ada  G.  Bennett,  and  visit  one 
society  every  Sunday  evening. 

During  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
squadron  speak  on  various  aspects  of  their 
work ;  then  at  the  close  they  severally  meet 
the  chairmen  of  the  different  committees 
for  personal  conferences.  Thus  tbe  union’s 
lookout  chairman  meets  the  lookout-com¬ 
mittee  chairman  of  the  society  visited  and 
talks  over  plans  with  him.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  squadron  do  the  same  witli 
other  workers.  In  this  way  the  offleer-s 
bring  inspiration  and  ideas,  and  get  new 
impulses  themselves. 

Getting  the  Statistici. 

The  Philadelphia  union  is  divided  into 
seven  branches,  each  branch  a  com¬ 
plete  union  in  itself. 

James  G.  Morgan  tells  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Christian  Endeavor  Bulletin  how 
these  branch  unions  collect  statistics,  and 
the  plan  is  one  that  may  well  be  worked 
out  in  many  other  unions. 

First  of  all  there  is  a  "records  and  sta¬ 
tistics  committee”  which  has  charge  of  the 
work.  In  each  branch  union  a  chair¬ 
man  was  appointed.  Statistic  blanks  were 
printed,  and  each  district  chairman  was 
supplied  with  them.  Tbe  blanks  contained 
iiucstions  covering  all  the  information  de¬ 
sired  by  local  and  State  unions. 

The  branch  chairmen  personally  visited 
every  society  in  their  districts,  and  ob¬ 
tained  tbe  information  called  for  on  the 
blank.  They  kept  their  original  blanks, 
but  made  out  copies  and  sent  them  to  the 
union’s  statistical  chairman.  This  officer 
made  out  all  State  reports,  and  the  State 


was  saved  tbe  necessity  uf  siMidiug  blanks 
to  tbe  various  societies  iu  the  union.  This 
saved  time  and  brought  a  much  fuller  re¬ 
port  than  would  have  been  possible  otber- 
wiso. 

The  branch  statistical  chairmen  have  a 
follow-up  system.  When  they  see  froai 
their  records  that  the  date  for  selecting 
new’  officers  in  any  society  has  passed  they 
visit  that  society,  secure  the  new  informa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  keep  their  records  up  to  the 
minute. 


Junior  Work. 


A  BibSe-Spelli&g  Contest. 

Two  captains  are  appointed  and  chouse 
Juniors  for  their  sides,  turn  about, 
until  all  are  taken.  The  idea  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  tench  the  Juniors  bow  to  spell 
the  names  of  the  books  of  tbe  Bible. 

Before  the  contest  a  class  in  spelling 
these  names,  and  possibly  also  the  names 
of  Bible  characters,  should  be  held. 

In  the  contest  the  superintendent  gives 
out  the  name  of  a  book  to  be  spelled.  If 
the  first  Junior  in  line  fails  to  reply  cor¬ 
rectly  he  is  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  line, 
or  dropped  out  entirely,  according  to  the 
plan  adopted.  The  Juniors  must  repeat 
the  name  of  the  book  they  are  to  spell, 
spell  the  word,  and  again  repent  the  nanu?, 
pronouncing  it  correctly.  When  all  the 
names  are  spelled  the  side  that  makes  the 
best  showing  wins. 

When  all  the  names  of  Bible  books  have 
been  spelled,  the  superintendent  may  give 
out  names  of  Bible  characters  iu  the  same 
way.  The  Junior  that  spells  longest  is 
proclaimed  the  best  speller. 

Have  a  Bible-spelling  honoi--roll  chart 
on  which  to  enter  the  names  of  the  best 
spellers.  Memia  Dunkeildergkr. 

A^eieion,  Kan. 

A  Mothers'  Party. 

For  our  December  social  we  gave  a 
"Mothers’  Party.”  The  children  them¬ 
selves  designed,  made,  and  delivered  tbe 
invitations.  The  first  part  of  the  evening 
was  given  over  to  the  programme  commit¬ 
tee,  which  furnished  a  programme  con¬ 
sisting  of  musical  numbers  aud  a  half- 
hour  “furniture  play.”  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  entertainment  committee  pro¬ 
vided  games.  For  refreshments  they  fur¬ 
nished  ice-cream,  cake,  and  candy,  with 
coffee  for  tbe  mothers. 

The  work  was  virtually  all  done  by  the 
children,  and  they  so  enjoyed  it  that  they 
insist  that  the  social  this  month  shall  be  a 
"Fathers’  Party.”  Ci.ara  Talcott. 
Genesaee,  III. 


Many  denominations  do  not  furnish  lists  of 
prayer-meeting  topics,  and  we  believe  that 
many  pastors  will  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
such  topics  In  this  paper  from  week  to  week. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Heilman,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church.  Baltimore, 
has  used  the  following  as  prayer-meeting 
themes  with  great  neceptableness.  The . 
Scripture  of  only  a  few  is  indicated. 

The  Bible  and  Its  Story.  How  It  Came  to 
Be.  2  Tim.  S;  16,  17;  2  Pet.  1:  21. 

Its  Authors  and  Compiler.  When  They 
Lived.  . 

Its  History:  an  Unbroken  Record. 

Its  Inspiration:  a  Necessity. 

The  First  Seven  Days  of  Creation, 
g  First  Sin  and  Its  Consequences.  Gen. 

Two  Testaments:  Two  Hemispheres. 

The  Purpose  and  Need  of  the  Bible.  Ps. 
IID:  11.  106.  130,  166. 

The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  and  Profane  History. 

The  Bible  Proved  by  Modern  Discovorj'. 

The  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Story  of  the  Flood  Confirmed. 

Babel  and  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

The  Patriarchs,  and  Why  So  Called. 

The  Jews  In  Egypt  430  Years,  and  Why. 

The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  a  Marvellous 
Nation.  Gen.  12:1-9:  Exod.  32:1-6. 

The  Beginning  of  Royalty,  and  the  End. 

Bible  Names  and  Their  Significance. 

Bible  Teaching  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Why  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  Was  Divided. 

Prophecy  and  Its  Fulfilment. 

Holy  Places  and  Holy  Seasons  of  the  Bible. 

The  Oldest  and  the  Newest  Book. 

The  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New. 

How  to  Rend  and  Study  the  Bible. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Christ  in  Old  Testament 
and  New.  1  Cor.  10;  l-ll;  Isa  6.3 

The  Miracles  and  the  Parables.  Why? 
yThe  New  Testament  in  the  Old.  and  Vice 


The  Arrival  of  the  Birds. 


By  O.  W.  Smith, 


Angling  Editor  of  Outdoor  Life. 


IN  March  all  the  wind-gods  hold  high 
revel,  screaming  about  our  houses, 
rattling  loose  blinds  and  doors, 
then  away  through  the  trees,  tossing 
and  twisting  the  bare  branches  until 
they  writhe  in  agony.  March  winds 
and  weather  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  es¬ 
caped  if  possible;  at  least,  so  we  are 
generally  taught;  but  I  am  Philistine 
enough  to  love  March,  and,  what  per¬ 
haps  is  more  reprehensible,  am  proud 
of  the  fact. 

I  enjoy  rollicking  with  a  March 
wind;  at  the  worst  it  can  only 
tan  a  face  grown  white  from  too 
much  confinement.  I  like  to  hear 
the  low  “seep,  seep,"  from  be¬ 
neath  my  feet,  the  swan-song  of 
the  snow.  A  few  days  of  wind, 
and  presto!  the  snow  has  crept, 
vanquished,  away.  Down  by  the 
run  the  willow  cats  are  already 
responding  to  the  blandishments 
of  the  sun  and  urge  of  the  wind, 
for  see,  they  are  beginning  to 
arch  their  furry  backs;  one  can 
almost  hear  them  purr. 

In  March,  too,  the  birds  ar¬ 
rive;  that  alone  is  enough  to 
make  the  month  bulk  large  in 
our  affections.  By  the  tenth  of 
the  month  at  the  very  latest  I 
am  on  the  lookout  for  the  first 
arrival  from  the  Southland. 

As  to  what  bird  it  will  be  it  is 
always  problematical,  but  it  is 
reasonably  certain  to  be  one  of 
three — bluebird,  robin,  or  mead¬ 
ow-lark.  Usually  the  bluebird 
arrives  first,  or  rather  that  has 


ago;  then  the  robin  won,  and 
last  year  the  meadow-lark  beat 
them  both  by  two  days. 

Of  course  I  speak  from  my 
own  observation;  other  persons 
probably  saw  the  others  first- 
All  of  which,  by  the  way,  sug¬ 
gests  that  two-thirds  of  our  ai'- 
guments  are  occasioned  by  our 
insisting  that  what  we  see  every 
other  individual  should  have 
seen,  forgetting  there  are  as  many 
sides  to  truth  as  there  ai’e  observers. 
A  statement  which  may  be  applied  to 
some  things  besides  observation  of  na¬ 
ture. 

A  certain  well-known  naturalist 
makes  the  statement  that  only  a  single 
pair  of  red-winged  blackbirds  nest  in 
a  locality.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  marsh-land  I  found  no  less  than 
seven  nests  with  eggs,  all  of  which 
hatched  more  or  less  successfully.  I 
presume  that  the  naturalist’s  statement 
was  true  for  his  section,  but  I  know  it 
is  not  true  here  in  Wisconsin.  Don’t 
dogmatize. 

Probably  no  bird  is  more  tenderly 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our  northern 
dwellers  than  robin  redbreast.  Some 
morning,  perhaps  on  a  cold  and  dreary 
day  with  a  hint  of  snow  in  the  air,  we 
shall  hear  ringing  from  the  trees  in  the 
dooryard,  “Kill  him;  cure  him;  give 
him  physic.’’  Instantly,  breakfast  or 
whatever  task  we  have  in  hand  is  for¬ 
gotten,  and  we  rush  outdoors,  shouting, 
“The  robins  have  returned.’’  No  one 
says  anything  about  disagreeable 
weather  and  cold  wind.  That  single 
robin  has  set  the  mercury  mounting. 

As  though  the  bird  divined  how  hun¬ 
gry  we  are  for  a  sight  of  him,  he  de¬ 
scends  to  the  garden  and  begins  a  still 
hunt  for  earthworms  in  the  most  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  manner  possible.  We  can¬ 
not  take  our  eyes  off  him-  We  talk 


about  him  behind  his  back,  and  he 
doesn’t  care  a  rap.  Was  there  ever 
such  another  bird?  Bless  you,  I’d  go 
without  breakfast  any  time  to  watch 
the  fii*st  robin. 

Only  think,  in  a  few  days  they  will 
be  about  the  house  in  actual  flocks,  and 
from  up  and  down  the  streets  their 
glad  notes  will  resound;  vet  wo  shall 
pass  along  all  unimpressed  and  unap¬ 
preciative.  To-day,  with  the  memory  of 
that  first  “Kill  him;  cure  him;  give 
him  physic’’  still  ringing  in  our  ears, 


seeching  tenderness  about  them  that  is 
strangely  insinuating  and  gripping,  as 
though  tears  were  not  far  off.  Heard 
in  the  gloaming,  the  singer  concealed, 
there  is  a  spiritual  quality  about  the 
music  that  impels  me  to  say,  “Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man."  I 
wonder  whether  others  experience  the 
same  feeling. 

In  opening  I  said  it  is  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  three  birds  as  to  which  shall  ar¬ 
rive  first,  the  third  being  the  meadow¬ 
lark.  Sometimes  I  discover  him,  feath- 


The  early-spring  trout-fisherman  Is  a  bird-lover. 


geously,  “Spring  o’  the  year.’’  Once 
upon  a  time,  during  an  April  snow¬ 
storm  several  meadow-larks  gathered 
in  an  elm-tree  not  far  from  my  house 
and  whistled  a  chorus  while  the  great 
feathery  flakes  eddied  and  circled 
downward.  At  a  little  distance  the 
birds  were  invisible,  shut  out  by  the 
curtain  of  down-rushing  snow.  Strange 
indeed  it  seemed  to  hear  them  singing, 
"Spring  o’  the  year”  when  there  was 
little  hint  or  sign  of  spring  anywhere. 
The  meadow-lark  is  an  optimist.  Per¬ 
haps  he  whistles  to  keep  his 
courage  up;  at  any  rate,  it  takes 
move  than  one  blizzard  to  silence 
his  voice. 

I  have  learned  more  than  one 
valuable  lesson  from  the  golden 
whistler  of  the  springtime,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  is  to  sing 
in  spite  of  storm  and  cloud. 
Hear  him:  "There  is  a  better 
day  coming.  This  storm  will 
soon  pass.  This  snow  must  dis¬ 
appear  when  the  sun  comes  out. 
The  flowers  will  bloom.  There 
will  be  food  enough  and  to 
spare."  Did  you  get  it?  Then 
why  wear  a  long-meter  face? 
Whistle  “Spring  o’  the  year," 
and  overnight  it  will  arrive.  If 
you  whistle  boldly  enough  and 
long  enough,  in  time  the  whole 
world  will  W’histle  with  you.  Ask 
the  meadow-lark. 

I  mentioned  but  three  birds, 
but  I  dare  not  close  this  paper 
without  adding  a  fourth  name  to  . 
the  list,  a  little,  humble  bunch  of 
brown  feathers.  The  song-spar- 
row  follows  close  upon  the  thi’ee 
early  migrants  and  sometimes 
accompanies  them.  Seldom  do 
we  see  him  before  we  hear  his 
sweet  voice,  for  he  has  raised 
self-effacement  to  the  nth  power. 
From  the  currant-bushes  or  gar¬ 
den  hedge  he  exclaims,  “Maids, 
maids,  maids,  put  your  teakettle 
on."  As  a  singer  I  think  the 
humble  song-sparrow  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  genius.  The  longer  you 


it  seems  impossible;  nevertheless,  we  ers  all  awry,  perched  upon  a  fence-  „  - 

know  that  it  is  true.  0,  the  pity  of  it  post  above  a  huge  drift  of  snow;  again  study  his  music,  the  moi;e  you  become 
that  we  should  ever  grow  blase  I  If  we  he  will  announce  his  arrival  by  shout-  enraptured  with  it  It  is  purest  anu 
could  only  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  ing  triumphantly,  “Spring  o’  the  year,  sweetest  music.  Then,  too,  iis  ii 
all  the  season  through,  what  wonders  spring  o’  the  year,"  before  I  am  out  of  has  versatility.  I  have  heard  ve  - 
we  should  discover  in  God’s  great  out-  bed.  It  never  takes  long  to  get  up,  ferent  songs  from  the  same  individual. 
o’_doors!  once  I  hear  that.  I  am  not  music-wise,  and  do  not  know 

And  the  bluebirds!  Somehow  I  feel  Bless  the  gay  rascal,  is  there  another  how  better  to  express  it;  but  I  hope 
as  though  I  should  give  them  first  note  so  gladsome  in  all  nature?  His  you  understand.  The  song  of  a  warm 
place,  even  though  they  are  not  quite  dress  is  beautiful,  yes,  but  we  forget  morning  differs  fundamentally  from 
so  domestic  as  are  the  robins.  For  all  about  clothes  revelling  in  his  glad  that  of  a  cold,  gray  day;  both  aie 
four  years  a  pair  nested  in  a  hollow  song.  Not  much  variety  about  his  per-  sweetest  music,  yet  the  quality— it 
fence-post  just  below  the  house.  Al-  formance.  I  do  not  like  that  word  in  that  is  the  word  is  m  no  wise  ^  c 
ways  the  male  arrived  first,  and  would  this  connection,  though  it  will  do  to  same.  If  you  doubt  my  words,  just 
be  discovered  looking  over  the  premises  describe  some  church  singing;  but  the  study  the  song-sparrow  this  spring, 
as  though  questioning  as  to  whether  gladsome  notes  never  become  monoto-  So  we  enter  upon  the  springs  ac  Iv¬ 
or  not  house-cleaning  was  in  order.  nous.  ity-  What  we  get  out  of  this  year  s  ob¬ 

is  there  a  more  beautiful  bird  in  na-  I  call  his  song  gladsome,  though  servations  will  depend  largely, 
ture’  0  I  know  the  warblers  are  sur-  there  is  a  touching  sadness  about  his  upon  our  willingness  to  see  and  hear, 
passingly  garbed,  some  of  them  ri-  falling  notes  hard  to  describe,  as  After  my  last  article  one  wrote  me.  I 
vailing  Joseph  of  Biblical  fame;  yet  I  though  he  were  determined  to  sing  in  wish  I  could  see  what  you  do  in  the 
assert  that  there  is  something  about  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  winter  woods.’  I  answered  simply, 
the  pure  blue  of  the  sky-kissed  back  of  cause  for  tears.  Perhaps  the  bird  has  “You  can.’  Just  look.  The  seciet.  if 
the  common  bluebird  unequalled  in  discovered  that  tears  and  laughter  are  secret  there  is,  is  found  in  those  last 
birddom.  His  breast,  the  color  of  very  near  akin.  two  words.  Watch  the  sunset  day 

freshly  upturned  garden  mould,  ap-  But  to  hear  the  meadow-lark  at  his  after  day.  painting  the  ^P'^eaped 
pears  almost  red  in  contrast  with  his  very  best  you  must  hear  him  after  a  clouds  with  a  glory  indescribable  an 
back.  There  is  something  about  the  belated  midwinter  blizzard  has  come  edging  the  silhouetted  trees  with  royal 
coloration  of  the  bluebird  that  grows  roaring  down  out  of  the  northland.  purple,  until  at  last  some  nig  you 
upon  one  as  he  studies  it.  The  tints  burying  the  earth  beneath  a  foot  or  will  see  as  you  have  never  seen  before, 
arc  never  exactly  the  same  in  two  two  of  wet  snow,  silencing  robins  and  Nature  is  waiting  to  disclose  her  m- 
lights,  but  always  rich  and  living.  bluebirds,  who  mope  in  the  shelter  of  most  secrets  to  the  one  who  learns  how 

As  a  singer  perhaps  the  bluebird  is  sheds  and  shrubbery.  Now  the  lark  to  see.  And,  remember,  he  alone  who 
not  the  equal  of  the  robin;  his  notes  mounts  to  the  top  of  a  telephone-pole,  takes  God  in  his  heart  will  get  the 
lack  the  strong,  robust  quality  of  the  or  sways  upon  the  highest  branch  of  spiritual  message. 

•  former;  but  there  is  a  plaintive,  be-  some  tall  tree,  and  whistles  coura-  Waslibiirii,  IFis. 


C.  ‘£. 


A  group  of  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Christian  Work  in  Utin  America,  at  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  Panama  Canal. 


The  Allied  Evangelical  Christianity  of  a  Hemisphere. 

The  Conclusions  and  Fruits  of  the  Great  Religious  Congress  in  Panama. 

By  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Editor  Afield  ol  THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  WORLD. 


Why  Christian  Endeavor  Was 
Repreienteda 

After  all,  why  should  the 
World’s  Union  and  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
have  been  represented  at  the  Congress 
on  Chnstian  Work  in  Latin  America? 
The  sufficient  answer  is,  Why  not? 
Here  was  a  confei'ence  of  church-lead¬ 
ers  of  many  denominations,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  find  a 
way  to  avoid  mistakes  and  duplication, 
and  to  wox'k  together  and  effectively 
for  the  evangelization  and  Christian 
civilization  of  the  eighty  millions  of 
people  in  the  twenty  Latin-American 
republics  south  and  southeast  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Just 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Congress  ac¬ 
complished  its  aim  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  will  be  needed  and  wel¬ 
comed.  From  the  first,  therefore, 
Christian  Endeavor  should  have  been 
in  the  counsels  of  the  pioneers  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plans  of  the  campaign. 
For  that  mattei*,  the  cause  of  religion 
in  general  and  the  supreme  enterprise 
of  the  salvation  and  training  of  the 
young  people  in  particular  would  be 
helped  far  forward  if  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  could  be  represented  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  and  on  the  programme  of 
every  general  conference,  convention, 
or  assembly  held  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  behalf  of  any  friendly  church 
or  other  cause  that  does  not  actually 
stand  against  Christ  and  the  church. 
It  is  j'egrettable  that  there  are  not  men 
and  women  and  money  enough  to  make 
such  representation  possible.  How  by 
leaps  and  bounds  Christian  Endeavor 
and  its  great  aim  and  work  would 
thereby  grow! 

Why  the  Congreii  Wa*  Held^  Where, 
and  How, 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  these  columns 
with  the  novel  scenes  and  incidents  of 
the  voyage;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
tell  about  the  people  of  that  new-old 
world,  the  citizens  and  how  they  live, 
what  they  need,  what  we  can  do  for 
them,  and  what  they  could  teach  us 
and  do  for  us.  Before  him  as  he  writes 
are  these  lines,  penned  by  this  delegate 
in  the  Tivoli  Hotel  hall,  Ancon,  Canal 
Zone,  while  a  brilliant  Brazilian 
preacher  was  thrilling  with  his  elo¬ 
quence  even  those  of  us  who  could 
scarcely  comprehend  a  woi'd  of  his 
Spanish :  “Easily  the  finest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  admirable  of  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  sights,  and  wonders  of  this  tropi¬ 
cal  world  is  not  the  Panama  Canal, 
nor  the  marvels  of  ancient  ruins  and 
modern  progress,  nor  yet  the  sublimity 


of  scenery,  nor  the  novelty  of  fruits,  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of 
fields,  lakes,  forests,  and  coral-reefed  a  number  of  co-opted  members  not  ex¬ 
shores;  the  best  and  biggest  thing  I  ceeding  one-half  of  the  number  ap- 
have  seen  in  all  Latin  America  is  just  pointed  as  representatives  of  the  vari- 
the  urbane,  cultured,  and  consecrated  ous  American  and  Canadian  mission 


Christian  Latin  American.” 

It  is  because  that  is  true  that  this 
Congress  was  called.  It  was  held,  also, 
because  the  Latin  American’s  chance 
should  be  constant  and  universal,  and 
not  occasional  and  rare,  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  God  directly  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  full 
light  of  an  unlocked  Bible. 

The  promoters  of  the  Congress 
deemed  it  wise  to  I'estrict  the  attend¬ 
ance  to  three  hundred  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Exactly  304  outsiders  were 
there,  230  of  them  being  delegates  and 
74  visitors.  Of  these,  159  were  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  and  almost  an  equal 
number,  145,  from  all  of  the  greater 
islands  and  fifteen  of  tlie  republics  of 
Latin  Amei'ica. 

Permanent  Committee  on  Co-operation 
Organized, 

The  unity  and  fraternity  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  equalled  only  by  its  deep 
devotional  spirit.  In  the  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  daily  dis¬ 
cussion  there  were 
differences  of 
opinion  only  on 
non  -  essentials, 
and  these  differ¬ 
ences  never  sank 
below  the  level  of 
brotherly  love.  In 
the  end  there  was 
unanimity  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  Committee 
on  Co-operation 
in  Latin  America, 
with  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  as  chair¬ 
man  and  Rev.  S. 

G.  Inman  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary, 
both  cordial  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorer.s, 
by  the  way,  Mr. 

Inman  having 
lately  prepared  a  supply  of  Christian 
Endeavor  literature  and  published  it 
in  Spanish.  The  headquarters  of  tills 
permanent  Committee  on  Co-operation 
%vill  be  in  New  York,  the  committee  to 
“be  enlarged  and  reconstituted  so  as  to 
consist  of  the  following:  (1)  An  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  section  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  mission 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 


agencies,  of  which  co-opted  members  at 
least  one-half  shall  be  delegates  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  this  Congress.  (2)  A 
European  section  composed  of  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  mission  agency  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of 
Eui’ope  which  is  sending  and  maintain¬ 
ing  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and 
of  a  number  of  co-opted  members  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  ap¬ 
pointed  as  representatives  of  the  va¬ 
rious  British  and  Continental  mission 
agencies.  (3)  Ex-officio  members  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chairman  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee  or  council  repre¬ 
senting  the  missions  and  churches  of 
each  country  or  group  of  countries  in 
Latin  America.” 

A  Glance  at  the  Proceedings. 

The  address  of  welcome  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  the 
president  of  the  Panamanian  Repub¬ 
lic.  At  the  last  minute  a  change  was 
made;  and  Senor  Ernesto  T.  Lefevre, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  like 
the  Republic's 
president,  a  “sin¬ 
cere  and  devout 
Catholic,”  gra¬ 
ciously  performed 
this  service, 
speaking  first  in 
Spanish  and  then 
in  English.  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott  re¬ 
plied. 

Following  these 
addresses  Dr. 
Speer,  chairman 
of  the  Committee 
on  Co-operation, 
and  the  principal 
presiding  officer 
of  the  Congress, 
delivered  the  key¬ 
note  address  out¬ 
lining  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  then  became  a  sort  of 
committee  of  the  whole,  discussing 
morning  and  afternoon  on  successive 
days  the  following  themes,  each  of 
them  covered  by  an  elaborate  previ¬ 
ously  printed  commission  report:  The 
Message  and  Method  of  Christianity 
in  Latin  America,  The  Problem  of 
Providing  Christian  Literature,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Work,  Co-operation  and  the  Pro- 


Two  Distinguished  Delegates. 

Rohert  £.  Speer  ou  tbe  left,  John  R.  Uott 
oQ  tbe  right. 


ada  which  is  sending  and  maintaining  motion  of  Unity  in  Latin  America,  Edu¬ 


cation,  The  Church  in  the  Field,  anu 
The  Home  Base.  The  evening  meetings 
were  devoted  each  to  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  addresses,  but  it  was  for  the 
free-for-all  day  conferences  that  the 
delegates  came.  In  each  instance  the 
commission  whose  report  \"as  under 
discussion  devoted  forty-five  minutes 
to  a  review  and  emphasis  of  leading 
features,  after  which  the  delegates 
were  at  liberty  to  speak  thereon  each 
for  seven  minutes.  These  discussions 
were  stenogx'aphically  recoi'ded,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reports  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  will  be  published  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  an  additional  volume  being  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  mere  story  of  the  meeting. 
A  daily  bulletin  was  printed  containing 
the  programme  for  the  next  day  with  a 
syllabus  of  the  report  to  be  considered. 
In  pamphlet  form  was  printed  also  a 
list  of  the  delegates  and  visitors,  with 
their  addresses  and  official  positions. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  expected  will  come  from  the 
better  acquaintanceship  of  leaders  and 
workers.  Thrown  constantly  together 
in  hotel  and  hall,  these  workex's  on  and 
off  the  field  will  serve  better  in  bi’othev- 
hood  now  that  they  know  one  another 
well. 

The  Need. 

A  large  part  of  the  programme  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  suiwey  of  the  field  and  its 
appalling  need.  The  discussion  devel¬ 
oped  such  facts  as  these:  While  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented 
in  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  covers  none  of  them,  and  ade¬ 
quately  supplies  the  religious  need  of 
none.  Millions  of  the  remoter  people 
are  pagan,  and  of  those  nominally 
Chi'istian  most  of  the  men  especially 
are  indifferent  or  agnostic.  Di\  John 
W.  Butler,  forty-two  years  a  Metho¬ 
dist  missionary  to  Mexico,  says  that  of 
the  sixteen  million  people  in  that  re¬ 
public,  not  one  million  possess  Bibles, 
and  a  vast  majority  do  not  know  what 
the  Bible  is.  Three-foux'ths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Venezuela,  according  to  Rev. 
Theodore  S.  Pond,  the  oldest  mission¬ 
ary  in  seiwice  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
gress,  can  neither  i‘ead  nor  write.  Di-. 
Pond  has  been  a  foreign  missionary 
for  forty-eight  years.  Bishop  Homer 
C.  Stuntz,  Methodist,  said  he  could 
name  250  cities  in  which  there  were  no 
churches;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  McLean  of 
Chile  deplored  the  fact  that  among  the 
forty-five  thousand  university  students 
in  Latin  America  renunciation  of 
Christianity  was  common  and  scepti¬ 
cism  the  rule.  In  Chile  theie  is  but 
one  evangelical  Christian  worker  for 
every  thirty  thousand  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  and  yet  Chile  is  supposed  to  be 
the  best-manned  mission  field  in  Latin 
America.  Millions  of  Indians,  says  Dr. 
H.  C.  Tucker  of  Brazil,  living  in  these 
republics  ai*e  without  any  kind  of 
!  Christian  opportunities.  Senor  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Barroetavena  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  was  sure  that  of  the  intellectual 
class  in  his  country  ninety  per  cent  are 
without  religion,  but  are  hospitable  to 
“a  religion  that  would  commend  itself 
to  them  as  reasonable  and  truly  spir¬ 
itual.” 

But  the  mere  mention  of  conditions 
like  these  fills  many  pages  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  churches  have  only  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  force  on  this  field  that  is 
needed  to  evangelize  it.  Small  as  is 
this  equipment,  there  has  been  much 
loss  of  energy  and  efficiency  for  lack 
of  the  mutual  acquaintanceship  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  churches  and  their 
workers;  hence,  again,  this  Congress. 

Two  Great  Bays, 

Nobody  expects  here  the  impossible, 
and  a  story  of  the  Congress  in  detail  is 
of  course  impossible.  There  were  fully 
seventy-five  overflowing  hours  of  ad- 
di'ess  and  prayer  and  Bible  message 
and  song,  sometimes  in  Portuguese, 
often  in  Spanish,  but  genei'ally  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  One  whole  day  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  home  church’s  duty 
to  Latin-American  evangelization.  It 
was  on  this  topic  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  pledged  the  movement’s  co¬ 
operation  to  the  limit  of  its  resources. 
More  than  one  missionary  testified  to 
the  indispensable  value  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
field,  in  helping  to  win  this  far  South 
for  Christ  and  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  most  electric  day  of 
the  ten  was  the  one  devoted  to  co¬ 
operation.  Then  it  was  that  the 
delegates  faced  the  truth  that  sec¬ 
tarian  divisiveness  and  doctrinal 
strife  have  no  allurements  for  the 
Latin  mind.  Accustomed  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  one  church  called  Cath¬ 
olic,  it  is  slow  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  bewildering,  many-named 
Protestantism.  The  existing  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  knowing  this,  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it.  A  rather  scur¬ 
rilous  pamphlet  was  anonymously 
circulated  in  Panama  before  and 
during  the  Congress,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  author  warns  his 
people  against  these  “differing 
sects,”  “divei'se  hosts,’!  “compact 
files  of  Protestants  divided  against 
themselves,”  “dismembered  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  religions  and  two  Bibles.” 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  WORLD 

The  Congress  itself  is  called  “the  last  must  be  shown  the  same  genuine  deli- 
fantastic  enterprise  of  subdivided  cacy  that  is  so  beautiful  a  chavacteris- 
Protestantism  to  prolong  its  parasitic  tic  of  these  people.  Their  race  pride 
life  in  society.”  Without  specific  reply  must  be  respected,  too,  as  well  as  their 
the  Congress  frankly  faced  the  issue,  patriotism  and  their  growing  national 


ism.  Odious  comparisons  of  the  home 
land  of  the  missionary  with  the  coun¬ 
try  he  has  adopted  as  the  scene  of  his 
labors  quickly  close  all  doors  of  the 
hearts  he  would  reach.  Uniform  gen¬ 
tleness  and  Christlike  gentlemanliness 
are  prime  requisites  if  evangelical 
This  was  a  chief  fruitage  of  the  dis-  Christianity  is  to  supplant  cherished 


and  uttered  a  veritable  chorus  in  favor 
of  Christian  unity  at  home  and  fra- 
temal  co-operation  abroad,  union 
when  possible,  communion  in  service 
always. 

What  Was  Aooompllshed. 


cussions.  Other  results  of  this  face-to- 
face  facing  of  the  facts  were  agree¬ 
ments,  without  formal  action  of  any 
kind,  that 

The  field  is  too  large  for  overlapping 
and  resulting  overlooking,  and  unless 


error  and  vices  too  long  intrenched. 
Abuse  is  not  argument,  nor  is  epithet 
often  the  synonym  of  truth.  Human 
nature  everywhere  inclines  to  the  flag 
that  is  first  fired  upon.  Mingled  with 
all  false  religious  teachings  there  are 


the  home  churches  can  find  a  way  to  enough  fact  and  beneficence  to  win  the 
unite  they  ought  at  least  to  agree  to  a  partisanship  of  those  who  do  not  trou- 
division  of  territory  in  their  mission  ble  themselves  with  analysis.  Over¬ 
work.  National  evangelical  churches  coming  evil  with  good  is  not  only  the 
freely  advocated  as  the  ultimate  surest  way;  it  is  the  divine  way. 


ideal. 

Only  the  sanest  and  best-prepared 
men  and  women  should  be  sent  hither 
as  missionaries.  "Others  may  be  good 
enough  at  home,  but  nothing  is  too 
good  down  here.” 

The  prompt  preparation,  in  schools 
on  the  g^round,  of  a  native  ministry  is 
a  supreme  necessity.  These  schools, 
particularly  of  the  college  and  theo¬ 
logical-seminary  grade,  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lication-plants  and  hospitals,  should  be  evangelical 
the  well-equipped  and  ably  managed  America, 
enterprises  of  all  the  churches,  and  not 
the  puny  and  unattractive  makeshifts 
of  a  single  denomination.  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  are  accustomed  to  imposing  and 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

In  all  our  work  for  and  among  the 
people  of  these  neighbor  republics  there 


But  the  one  thidlling,  compelling  les¬ 
son  of  the  Congress  was  that  thei'e  is 
here  a  huge  work  that  must  be  done. 
These  republics  need  and  are  ready  for 
the  regeneration  that  must  come  to 
them,  if  at  all,  not  alone  by  the  good 
that  is  in  Roman  Catholicism — and 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
North  American  and  Central-South 
Amei’ican  Catholicism — but  chiefly 
unprecedented  revival  of 
mission  work  in  Latin 


through 


Slde^Lighting  InoideutB  and  Facts. 

In  nothing  he  has  written  should  this 
writer  be  interpreted  as  antagonizing 
the  prevailing  church  in  Latin  America. 
Catholicism  there  is  infinitely  less  effec- 
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tive  and  less  lovely  than  is  Catholicism 
in  this  country,  probably  because  it  has 
existed  virtually  alone  there;  but  it  has 
offered  the  only  Christianity  that  many 
of  these  people  ever  knew.  The  fault  Is 
ours  if  we  do  not  now  enter  all  parts  of 
these  republics  where  religious  freedom 
is  in  the  constitution  and  where  speed¬ 
ily  evangelical  Christianity  should  be 
recognized  as  peculiarly  indigenous  to 

republican  soil. - Rev.  Dr.  William 

Wallace,  twenty-six  years  a  Pi’esbyte- 
rian  missionary  in  Mexico,  was  born  in 
Colombia,  whei’e  his  father  was  at  the 
time  a  missionary.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
experts  of  the  Congress,  as  were  Rev. 
Dr.  Webster  E.  Browning  of  Chile  and 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Tucker  of  Bi'azil,  two 
of  the  “Spanish-into-English”  intei*- 

preters. - Rev.  Juan  Ortz-Gonzalez, 

formerly  a  Catholic  priest  and  now  a 
Southern  Pi'esbyterian  minister  of 
brilliant  attainments,  pleaded  for  the 
utmost  liberality  and  considerateness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  unofficial  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

- Mention  was  made  more  than 

once  of  the  pi-ejudices  created  against 
Christian  work  by  the  unchristian  con¬ 
duct  of  representatives  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  commercial  intei'ests. - Dr.  John 

R.  Mott’s  Sunday  night  address  on 
“The  European  War  and  Its  Effect  on 
Religion”  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  Congi*ess.  It 
was  delivered  in  and  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Institute,  or  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Panama,  the  dean  calling 
the  meeting  to  order  and  the  national 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
presiding  and  inti’oducing  the  distin¬ 
guished  visiting  speaker  as  “the  great¬ 
est  who  had  ever  appeared  on  that  plat¬ 
form.”  The  address  itself  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  statesman’s  survey  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
the  bloody  struggle  in  the  warring 

countries. - “The  unbelieving 

sinner  does  not  think,  because  he 
dare  not.  The  heathen  does  not 
think,  because  he  cannot.  Con¬ 
sistent  Christians  can  think,  and 
they  not  only  dare  but  delight  to 
think,”  was  Bishop  Lambuth’s 
pleasing  putting  of  a  great  tmth. 

- Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene  of 

Cuba,  who  went  to  Mexico  in  1881, 
and  has  seiwed  there  and  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba  ever  since,  thirty- 
five  years  as  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary,  pleaded  for  dependence 
upon  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  work. - A  systematic  cam¬ 

paign  of  addresses  on  Christian 
interpretation  among  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Latin  America  by  leaders 
of  the  type  of  Dr.  Mott  will  be  one 
of  the  results  of  the  Congress. 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING-Bj/  0="^  A.  McCarthy. 


Signs  of  spring?  Well,  in  the  country 
There  are  things  to  hear  and  see, 
Many  sweet  and  stirring  portents 
Of  the  happy  time  to  be. 

But  the  crocus  can’t  come  growing 
Through  the  shining  asphalt  sheets, 
And  the  bluebird  dare  not  venture 
To  invade  the  city  streets. 

Came  there  any  vagrant  robin. 

Could  we  hear  his  timid  note 
With  the  thousand,  thousand  whistles. 
Each  a  roaring  brazen  throat? 

No,  the  chatter  from  the  tree-tops 
And  the  piping  from  the  marsh— 
These  are  lost  to  those  who  labor 
In  the  city  hoarse  and  harsh. 


But  there  are  some  signs  unfailing 
That  the  city  people  know 
Mark  the  sure  and  swift  departure 
Of  the  time  of  frost  and  snow. 

Though  we  may  not  see  the  grackle, 

That  dark  pioneer  of  spring; 

Though  we  may  not  glimpse  the  bluebird. 
May  not  hear  the  robin  sing; 

Though  we’re  far  from  peeping  crocus. 
Far  from  softly  swelling  buds; 

Though  we  hear  not  the  rejoicing 
Of  the  liberated  floods, 

Yet  it  fills  our  souls  with  promise, 

And  it  stirs  our  hearts  with  hope. 

When  the  boys  are  playing  marbles. 

And  the  girls  are  jumping  rope. 


Yes,  some  morning  when  we’re  weary 
Of  the  winter’s  dreary  reign, 

And  we’re  wond’ring  will  the  summer 
Ever,  ever  come  again; 

Faring  forth  in  bitter  weather. 

Dust  in  eyes,  and  dust  in  mouth. 
When  we’re  envying  the  people 
Who  can  winter  in  the  South — 

Then,  behold,  a  group  of  small  boys 
Playing  marbles  in  a  ring! 

And,  behold,  a  twirling  jump-rope 
That  the  little  lassies  swingl 
Signs  of  spring?  Come  forth,  my  spirit, 
Nevermore  in  gloom  to  grope, 

For  the  boys  are  playing  marbles, 

And  the  girls  are  jumping  rope! 

frUithrop,  Ua$s. 
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The  Workers’  Exchange 

Helpful  and  novel  ChrUtian  Endeavor  plana  are  solicited  from  all  t 
workers.  Help  the  cause  by  aending  them  to  the  Alanaffitiy  Editor. 


A  Train  Contest. 

Till-'  luti'i-incdiate  snointy  nt  Ward. 

Ark.,  divided  the  society  into  two 
I'Uities,  boarded  two  fast  trains,  and  made 
their  way  around  the  world  at  the  rate 
of  work  done  by  the  parties.  Each  party 
had  a  brakeinnn  to  see  that  every  one  was 
in  his  train  on  Sunday,  a  porter  to  kee|) 
.1  record  of  tlic  party,  and  a  newsie  to 
see  that  every  one  had  a  good  time. 
These,  of  course,  are  just  railroad  names 
for  the  lookout  committee. 

Every  part  of  the  work  counted  for  a 
certain  number  of  miles.  Every  member 
of  a  party  present  counted  one  hundred 
mile.s ;  three-fourths  of  a  party’  present 
counted  fifty  miles.  Every  member  read¬ 
ing  his  Bible  and  praying  every  day 
<'onnted  one  hundred  miles.  Special  music 
counted  fifty  miles,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
work  of  the  society. 

The  Ilian  worked  finely  in  this  small 
town  of  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Many 
of  the  members,  however,  come  from  coun¬ 
try  districts — and  they  hardly  mis.sed  a 
meeting. 

The  society  has  a  sunshine  committee  of 
four  members  who  plan  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  one  iiaralyzed  child 
is  an  honorary  member  and  is  visited 
nearly  every  day  by  an  Endeavorer. 

Karl  Lehmann. 


A  Lookout  Poem. 

Mk.  Mahion  Reynoi-us,  lookout  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  of  the  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute  Christian  Endeavor  society,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  tells  us  that  with  ii  member¬ 
ship  of  (j.5  they  have  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  about  12.3.  Is  there  another  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  country  whose  average  at¬ 
tendance  is  nearly  double  its  membership? 
One  of  the  members  of  this  society,  Miss 
Katharene  Tiuchey,  wrote  the  following 
liright  jioem  for  the  lookout  committee: 

Look  Out. 

If  you  don't  attend  C.  E., 

.lust  “look  out.” 

Our  coniinltteo’s  sharp,  you'll  see, 

So  “look  out.” 

Better  start  In  right  away, 

Get  to  work  without  delay. 

Come  and  have  a  word  to  say, 

Or  “look  out''! 

Are  you  apt  to  dodge  or  shirk? 

Then  “look  out." 

We  an*  sure  to  make  you  work. 

So  “look  out." 

If  5’our  membership  Is  new, 

Our  comnilttoc’s  after  you ; 

You  had  better  dare  and  do, 

Or  “look  out.” 


A  Governor  and  a  Mayor. 


WITH  a  list  of  signatures  to  the  pledge 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Peace 
Tnion  from  Kansas  came  two  cards  signed 
by  Governor  Capper  and  by  Mayor  F.  W. 
Cook,  of  Ilutcbinsou. 


A  Rabbit  Party, 

The  following  plan,  while  useful  for  the 
Easter  holidays,  will  be  just  as  useful 
at  any  other  time. 

.\  Florida  Young  People’s  society  noted 
for  their  different  schemes  for  interesting 
the  young  people  of  the  town  sent  out  the 
following  invitations  written  in  gold  ink 
on  white  cardboard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
rabbit,  and  sent  in  yellow  envelopes. 

The  Rabbit  Sisters 
lEaster  and  Welsh) 

Ruth  and  Helen  Harris 
cordially  invite  you  to  a  Hare-m  Soare-m 
party  In  honor  of  their  friend 
March  Hare 

at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
Friday,  March  26,  1916 
Ate  o'clock 

Matching  of  the  Partners  for  the  Games. 

To  each  one  present  was  handed  a  toy 
rabbit  tied  with  baby-ribbon.  The  guests 
were  asked  to  find  their  partners  by 
matching  the  ribbon.  The  bunnies  were 
kept  as  souvenirs. 

Babbit  Belay  Bace. 

The  partners  held  in  their  free  hands  a 
knife,  on  the  blade  of  which  they  carried 
animal  crackers.  For  each  couple  a  bowl 
on  a  chair  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
room. 


Wild-Animal  Hunt. 

The  committee  had  placed  animal  crack¬ 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  to 
each  guest  was  handed  a  small  bag  in 
which  to  place  the  animals.  A  prize  was 
awarded  the  winner. 

Toe  the  Mark. 

Arrange  two  book.s  on  the  floor  for  the 
starting-point  and  the  goal.  Match  two 
players  against  each  other,  and  give  each 
a  small  toj’  rabbit.  Sec  who  can  soonest 
get  the  rabbit  to  the  goal  by  pushing  it 
with  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  Each  rabbit 
must  be  pushed  and  not  kicked. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  R.  E.  Dean. 

A  One-Society  Convention. 

L.\ST  December,  in  place,  of  our  regular 
social  and  business  meeting,  the 
Boyle  Heights  Presbyterian  Intermediate 
society  bold  a  rally,  better  known  to  us  a.s 
the  "first  annual  convention."  It  was 
largely  attended  and  proved  to  he  a  great 
success. 

We  aimed  to  have  it  as  much  like  a  con¬ 
vention  as  possible.  The  president  ap¬ 
pointed  a  convention  committee,  and  the 
planning  of  the  affair  was  left  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  In  order  to  keep  clear  of  debt,  a 
registration-fee  of  five  cents  was  charged. 
Those  who  registered  received  a  badge, 
and  were  entitled- to  use  the  parcel-check¬ 
ing  booth. 

The  place  was  daintily  decorated  with 
purple  and  gold  tissue-paper,  and  yellow 
mustard.  In  fact,  it  bad  the  atmosphere 
of  a  convention. 


OHfrifitian  Etiipahar  )!lman  Jlpbge 


a  follower  of  the  T^rince  of  ^eace,  /  Will  seek  io  pro- 
moie  good  will  among  men  and  peace  on  earth;  I  will  Work  os  I 
have  oppotiunily  toward  the  abolition  of  war,  and  will  endeavor 
to  cement  the  felloWf^  of  pj^le  of  and  denomina- 

hons  ihroughou^^t^^^rt 

thCjame  .... 

Jlddress  . 

*DaU . 


The  meeliug  was  opened  with  a  soug- 
.service  and  the  greetings  of  the  president 
ami  superintendent.  The  devotional  ser¬ 
vice  was  led  by  the  prayer-meeting  com¬ 
mittee  ebuirmnu.  After  a  song,  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  the  officers  were  read,  and 
u  little  necessary  business  was  transacted. 
Then  the  convention  was  adjourned  to  a 
social.  During  the  social  time  the  mem¬ 
bers.  one  by  one.  went  to  tbe  "polls"  to 
vote  for  the  coming  year’s  officers. 

After  forty-five  minutes  of  good  fun  tbe 
convention  was  called  to  order,  and  the 
returns  of  the  election  were  given.  Each 
officer  elect  was  introduced,  and  gave  a 
little  speech  about  the  next  year’s  work. 
The  pastor  gave  a  few  helpful  words,  and 
the  convention,  after  singing  "God  Be 
with  Y’ou,"  was  adjourned. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  next  one 
with  the  greatest  of  interest,  ns  these  an¬ 
nual  meetings  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
review  our  past  work  and  make  plans  for 
advancement  during  the  next  year.  They 
also  encourage  the  attending  of  the  local- 
union  and  other  uiiioii  conventions.' 

Norval  N.  Edwards. 

Los  Angeles,  Val. 


Hail  to  the  New  Experts ! 

Only  a  Few  of  the  Long  Litt  Awailing 
PoblicatioD. 

James  Salters,  Athens,  O. 

Harry  Snltcrs,  Athens,  O. 

Maymc  Ilutlcdee,  Athens,  O. 

Ethel  Rutledge,  Athens,  O. 

Edna  Rickey,  Athens.  O. 

Charles  Staneart,  Athens,  O. 

T.  B.  Shaukic,  Kiltannlng,  Penn. 

Elizabeth  Gamon,  ICnoxville.  Tcnn. 

Mary  Will  Ault,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Charlotte  Lowe,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ida  Johnson,  Knoxville,  "Tenn. 

Alma  Nelson.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Thomas  Wylie.  Cozadtlale,  O. 

Howard  Swank,  Loveland.  O. 

T.  H.  Swanzey,  Rldott,  111. 

Lillian  Campbell,  Sprlngheld,  Mo. 

Mary  LaulTer,  Washington,  Penn. 

Margaret  Forgle,  Washington,  Penn. 

Dorothy  Rutherford,  Washington.  Penn. 
Mabel  Guttery,  Washington.  Penn. 

Loretta  Welrieh,  Washington,  Penn. 

Ora  Work,  Washington.  Penn. 

Lloyd  O.  Hart,  Washington,  Penn. 

Robert  Johnston.  Washington,  Penn. 

James  P.  Houston.  Washington,  Penn. 
Charles  A.  Fisher,  Washington,  Penn. 

Lily  O'Neal.  Ava,  Mo. 

Jessie  Esilok,  Ava,  Mo. 

Ada  Freedom  Morrison.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Ross  H.  Long.  Cedar  Rapids,  lo. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Small.  Farmland,  Ind. 

Lenore  Schultz,  Toledo,  lo. 

Carrie  Roth,  Le  Mars.  lo. 

Josephine  A.  Sheets,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 
Alfred  N.  Christianson,  Green  Bay.  WIs. 
Alexander  Hill,  Jr..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mildred  C.  Frizzell.  Lynn.  Mass. 

Carl  L.  Ipsen,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Philip  H.  Stafford.  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Perry  F.  Ellsworth.  West  Lynn.  Mass. 
Marjorie  Roof,  Cleveland,  O. 

Madeline  Roof.  Cleveland,  O. 

Myrtle  Sharp,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minnie  E.  Bishop,  Guymon.  Okla. 

Marjorie  Sargent,  Bangor,  Me. 

Lee  I.  MUchner,  Carmichaels.  Penn. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Woodyard,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Howard  Jones.  Turlock,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Howard  Jones.  Turlock,  Cal. 

Jennie  Beatle,  Turlock,  Cal. 

Reba  Klein,  Turlock.  Cal. 

Clarence  Huckle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs,  Clarence  Huckle,  W’ashington,  D.  C. 
Nona  May  Kost,  Gentry,  Ark. 

Arthur  R.  Kendall,  Phenlx,  R.  1. 

Helen  L.  Tabor,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

Karl  B.  Baldwin.  Apponaug.  R.  I. 

Lester  C.  Page,  Phenlx.  R-  1. 

Caroline  Bowen,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 

James  Y.  Victor,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mary  Boxcll,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Margaret  Murray.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Dorothy  Bates,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Anna  Bengtson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tillle  Bengtson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cecelia  A.  Carlson.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mabel  C.  Gustner,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Anna  Johnson.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ethel  A.  Pettljohn,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
George  H.  Quam,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Maymo  Quam,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edna  C.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frances  S.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minnie  M.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rista  R.  Smith.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  W.  Swanson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Marguerite  B.  Westmark,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  .Arthur  Westmark,  Minneapolis.  Minn, 
Helen  Johnson,  Costleton,  Vt. 

Gladys  Chapman.  Castleton,  Vt. 

Beatrice  Field,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Miss  A.  Farnsworth,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Mrs  John  Dean,  Castleton.  Vt. 

Eula  Holland.  Castleton,  Vt. 

Jennie  Jones,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Frances  Farnsworth,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Bllda  Frost,  Castleton,  Vt: 

Anna  Alkee,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Opal  Hudson,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Shellus,  Castleton,  Vt.  ■ 

Mary  Turner,  Castleton,  Vt. 

H.  A.  Farrar,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Eunice  Smith.  Castleton.  Vt. 

Arthur  Mascott,  Castleton,  Yt. 

Carrie  Ramsdcll,  Castleton.  Vt. 

Alleyne  Clark,  Castleton.  Vt. 

Minnie  Rice,  Castleton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark.  Castleton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Robbing  Castleton,  Vt. 

Grace  McNeil.  Castleton,  Vt. 

Bernice  Towne.  Castleton,  Vt. 

Raymond  Fish,  Castleton,  Vt. 

E.  Lester  Ballard.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lura  J.  Campbell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thercse  M.  Leo,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Erma  Jackson.  Rutland,  III. 

Delbert  Vlncore,  Rutland.  III. 
l/cda  Blandln,  Rutland,  111. 

Lucile  Sutton.  Rutland,  111. 

Virgle  Busroe,  Rutland,  III. 

O.  R.  Hargis,  Rutland.  Ill. 

Mrs.  C,  H.  Holstlaw,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Lllllo  Abell,  East  Falls  Church.  Ve. 


Agnes  Arnold.  Cherrydale,  Va. 

Kora  .Davie.  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  Thomas  French,  Cherrydale,  Va. 
Margaret  O.  Melvin,  Cherrydale.  Va. 
Herbert  Claiborne  George,  Cherrydale,  Va. 
Norman  L.  Martin.  Cherrydale.  Va. 


Union  Work. 


Kentucky  Cares  (or  Her  Recruits. 

At  the  suggeslion  uf  Fioltl-Secretsiry 
Evans,  the  Kentucky  (’hristinn  En- 
deavov  union  has  organized  a  Kentticky 
Christian  Endeavor  Recruit  Association. 

A  special  secretary  keeps  a  careful  record 
of  the  Life-Work  Recruits;  and,  a.s  the  new 
names  are  received,  .she  writes  a  per.sonal 
letter  to  the  Endeavorer  who  has  just 
made  so  important  a  decision,  and  encloses 
a  special  certificate  of  membership.  This 
certificate  is  suitable  for  framing,  and  will 
of  course  serve  as  ii  reminder  of  the  pletlge 
taken.  Tbe  letter  to  the  new  recruit  ex¬ 
presses  jileasure  at  the  decision  made,  and 
offers  the  services  of  the  State  officers  to 
the  recruit,  to  assist  in  the  shaping  of  his 
or  her  plans  for  the  future.  At  least  once 
again  during  the  year  the  secretary  writes 
the  recruit,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  preparatory  work  being  done. 

Mr.  Evans  has  also  used  this  plan  with 
good  success  in  Minnesota.  D.  A.  I*. 

A  White  Gilt. 

Austin  S.  Male,  president  of  the  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  union,  sent  to  each  society 
a  printed  letter  and  cards  asking  the  mem¬ 
bers  prayerfully  to  consider  and  sign,  if 
they  will,  the  cards,  which  call  for  a 
“white  gift”  to  Christ  on  His  birthday. 
The  cards  read  :  “As  a  token  of  my  love 
to  Christ  on  His  birthday  I  will  endeavor, 

with  His  help,  to  win . 

to  Him,  and  I  ask  the  prayers  and  help  of 
my  fellow  Endeavorers  that  I  may  suc¬ 
ceed."  Mr.  Hale  asked  that  the  cards  be 
returned  to  him  at  Christmas.  This  is 
part  of  the  Campaign  for  Millions  to  se¬ 
cure  one  million  new  converts,  and  tbe 
plan  could  be  adapted  to  any  time  of  the 
year. 


Junior  Work. 


A  Star  Roll. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Junior  society, 
West  Chester,  Penn.,  has  a  star  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  roll-call. 

From  the  stationers  we  secured  two  or 
three  sheets  of  white  cardboard.  From 
each  sheet  we  cut  a  large  sixteen-iioiuted 
star.  From  each  point  faint  radii  are 
drawn  to  the  centre.  On  each  line,  near 
the  point,  is  written  the  name  of  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

To  record  attendance  three  kinds  of 
small  stars  are  used.  Gold  stars  mean 
present,  and  in  most  cases  a  veree  of 
Scripture  in  response  to  roll-call.  Red 
stai-s  mean  ab.sont,  but  indicate  that  a 
verse  was  sent  to  the  meeting.  Blue  stars 
mean  simply  ab.sent.  These  stars  are 
pasted  in  close  succession  on  the  lines  on 
which  the  members’  names  are  written. 

Each  large  star  or  disk  is  hung  in  its 
place  in  the  meetiug  by  the  Junior  that 
has  tbe  largest  number  of  gold  stars  in 
succession.  If.  one  moiitb,  this  Junior 
gets  a  blue  star,  the  disk  is  hung  up  by 
the  Junior  that  has  the  most  gold  stars 
in  tliat  mouth. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  disks  we 
record  the  date  on  which  each  member 
joins  the  society.  .\t  the  close  of  the  year 
those  membei’s  that  have  been  present  it 
every  meeting  receive  gold  Junior  Chris¬ 
tian  Rmleiivor  pins.  The  ]>lnii  works  most 
successfully  and  interests  the  Juniors. 
HVsf  Chester.  Petm.  Ida  E.  Cbowe. 


The  Church  Prayer  Meeting. 


Many  denominations  do  not  furnish  lists  of 
praycr-mcctlng  topics,  and  we  believe  that 
many  pastors  will  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
such  topics  In  this  paper  from  week  to  week. 

Topic  suggested  by  Rev.  George  F.  Pen¬ 
tecost,  P.  D. ; 

Learning  Obedience  through  Things 
That  Wc  Suffer.  Ps.  55.  (50. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD 
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To  the  Help  of  a  Forward-Looking  People 

By  WILLARD_BHICE 


The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  something 
truly  great  from  this  Panama  Congress.” 
So  s'poke  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  in  the  opening 
session  of  the  ten-day  Congress  on  Christian 
Work  in  Latin  Ainerifia  which  met  in  Panama  dur¬ 
ing  February.  He  had  reason  for  the  expectation. 
Before  him  were  gathered  over  three  hundred  of  the 
strongest  religious  leaders  of  Christendom.  Twenty- 
one  nations  were  represented,  including  most  of  the 
repuhlies  of  Latin  America,  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Spain 
and  Italy.  „  ,  ... 

Representatives  of  more  than  fifty  denominational 
organizations  were  present.  The  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  bishop  sat  down  beside  the  Seventh  Day  Adven¬ 
tist.  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Moravian,  Baptist. 
Methodist,  Waldensian  and  Salvation  Army  men 
were  gathered  together.  Not  that  they  had  decided 
to  agree  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine!  Far 
from  it!  But  they  had  agreed  to  forget  their  disagree¬ 
ments  for  a  time  and  unite  whole-heartedly  in  a  single 
great  enterprise — the  planning  of  the  social  and 
religious  conquest  of  Latin  America.  Dr.  Mott  was 
right  when  he  said  the  world  might  properly  expect 
great  things  of  this  congress. 

I  think  I  can  not  do  better  than  simply 
to  tell  the  day-by-day  story  of  the  congress, 
letting  the  facts  fall  into  place  practically 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  during 
the  discussions. 

The  note  of  cooperation  was  struck  by 
Robert  E.  Speer  on  the  first  day.  As  chairman 
of  the  congress  he  made  the  key-note  speech, 
taking  as  his  subject  “Our  Attitude.” 

■‘Not  only  must  our  attitude  bo  one  of 
clean  discernment  and  compassionate  love,” 

.said  Dr.  Speer.  ‘‘It  must  also  be  stripped  of 
that  selfishness  which  can  only  see  from  our 
angle  of  vision,  which  can  only  include  our 
particular  brotherhood,  which  can  only  live 
by  the  light  of  our  own  tradition  and  e.x- 
pWienoe.  From  these  selfishnesses  we  must 
be  liberated  if  wc  would  pass  out  into  the 
greatness  of  Christ  and  be  fitted  to  do  his 
work  in  all  these  Latin  American  lands.” 

Although  an  invitation  was  extended 
several  months  ago  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  the 
invitation  was  not  accepted.  However, 
certain  prominent  members  and  ecclesias¬ 
tics  of  the  church  have  expressed  their  good 
will  toward  the  congress.  Most  notable 
among  these  expressions  was  a  letter  from 
the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  read  before  the  congress  by  Dr.  Speer: 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  congress  to  bo  lield 
at  Panama,  lo  which  you  are  proceeding.  1  have 
road  with  care  the  various  bulletins  is-sned  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  in  New  York.  I  can  not 
doubt  that  the  spirit  manifested  in  the-se  advance 
reports  will  prevail  in  the  congress  itsolf.  and  lhat 


there  will  he  a  .sincere  desire  on’thc  part  of  all  those  who  wUl 
ultimately  Influence  the  decisions  of  the  coiiBrc-vs  lo  make  the 
Pill  use  of  this  great  opportunity  for  obtaining  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  llio  religious  and  moral  condiliou  of  the  com- 


Possibly  a  Future  South  American  Bishop 


t  Child  of  Bolivia:  May  She  Never  Become  Like  this  Old  Beggar 
Woman  of  Peru 


muiiities  in  Latin  America,  and  the  educational  needs.  I 
trust  that  when  the  final  report-s  are  clrculatcil  they  will, 
together  with  the  influences  started  by  the  i’ongres.s,  help  to 
begin  a  new  state  of  affairs  hi  the  vast  rpglon.s  of  country 
which  yon  have  imder  your  purview. 

May  (!od  give  you  his  bK‘.s.sinB,  and  therein  Ihe  power  to 
exercise  a  sound  judgment  and  discretion  in  what  is  .said  and 
in  what  is  recommended;  and  grant  that  all  may  be  done  in 
the  deepest  love  of  truth  and  cliarity. 

IT  was  intcrestiug  evidence  of  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  congress  that  the  proceedings  were  caiTied 
on  in  three  languages — English.  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  Many  of  the  most  impres.sive  addresses  were 
made  in  the  Latin  languages,  and  were  later  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  Dr. 
Speer  described  as  “Spanish  illiterates.” 

The  Republic  of  Panama  extended  greetings  lo 
the  congress  through  its  representative,  Senor  filrnesto 
Lefetme,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire.  He  stated  that 
although  he  himself  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  lie 
honored  the  purposes  which  had  brought  together  this 
congress,  and  offered  the  cordial  wishes  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  The  address 
was  delivered  in  Spanish  and  then  repeated  in  English. 
Perhaps  tlie  method  of  business  employed  thvougli- 
oxit  all  the  sessions  of  the  congress 
should  be  summarized  right  here.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years  eight  commissions, 
each  made  up  of  more  than  two  hundred 
members  and  correspondents,  distinguished 
men  of  two  hemispheres,  have  been  at  work 
preparing  eight  tremendous  reports  dealing 
with  every  conceivable  phase  of  life  and 
progress  in  Latin  America.  All  of  these 
reports  bad  been  printed,  each  one  making 
a  good-sized  book,  and  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  for  their  use  during 
the  sessions  of  the  congress.  The  main  work 
of  the  congress  was  to  take  these  reports 
one  by  one  and  discuss  them  from  every 
angle.'  The  valualile  points  brought  out 
in  the  discussions  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  reports  beforo  they  are  finally  published 
in  permanent  book  form.  The  ultimate 
result  will  be  a  series  of  volumes  presenting 
the  most  thorough  study  of  Latin  America 
that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  reports  are  on  the  following  subjects; 
1.  Survey  and  Occupation.  II.  Message  and 
Method.  III.  Education.  IV.  Literature. 
V.  Women’s  Work.  VI.  Church  on  the 
Field.  VII.  Home  Ba.se.  VIII.  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Unity. 

And  so  on  this  fii’st  morning,  the  delegates, 
each  holding  a  copy  of  the  fat  report  90 
“Survey  and  Occupation.”  took  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject.  Each  man  wlio 
wished  to  speak  was  allotted  seven  minutes. 

Dr.  ,Johu  Wesley  Butler  occupied  bis 
seven  minutes  with  a  review  of  the  situation 
in  Mexico.  He  stated  that  of  all  the  pot- 
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pourri  of  pure  Indians,  mixed  races  and  Europeans 
in  Mexico,  the  pure  Indian  (»f  the  country  was  the 
best  man  (here.  lie  is  the  man  wlio  promises  most 
for  his  countr^•.  But  for  four  centuries  he  lias  lieen 
the  victim  of  ojiprcssion.  For  these  four  liundred 
years  lie  has  been  without  the  Bilile  and  Christ. 

Of  the  Hfleeii  million  peojile  of  oMexico.  proliably 
not  one  million  have  ever  possessed  a  Bible.  The 
great  majority  of  the  fifteen  million  would  not  even 
know  what  i.s  meant  by  the  Bilde.  A  Mexican  who 
was  asked  if  he  had  a  Bible  replied  in  the  affirmative 
and  iirodueed  a  copy  of  a  dime  novel. 

The  discussion  ranged  clown  through  Central 
America.  A  man  from  Salvador  spoke  of  his  country 
as  "the  smallest  of  the  Ceiilral  American  republics, 
lull  the  most  thickly  populated  of  all.  Salvador  has 
been  alllicled  with  fad  religionists — cranks,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  this  i.s  our  misfortune  tlirough  being  in 
proximity  with  the  United  Slates!” 

Guatemala  was  described  as  being 
in  a  condition  of  "baptized  paganism.” 

Gne  priest  had  boasted  tliat  he  had 
baptized  ten  thousand  in  one  day. 

Lacking  Christian  instruction,  tlie 
thousands  of  baptized  nali\'es,  though 
nominally  Christians,  still  continue 
all  the  practices  of  puganisni. 

Anotiier  man  rose  to  describe  tlie 
same  basic  conditions  in  Cuba.  A 
(’ubiui  storekeeper  was  asked,  "Why 
<lo  you  close  your  store  on  Gooll 
Friday?” 

“Because  it  is  the  custom,”  be 
answered. 

“How  did  it  become  the  custom?” 

The  Cuban  shrugged  his  slioiilders  iii 
token  of  ignorance.  Although  he  was 
nominally  a  Cliristian,  he  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  notion  of  the  Christ  ian  reason 
lying  back  of  the  custom  of  Good  Fri- 
(lay. 

Venezuela  was  presented  as  a  land 
wliere  poverty  of  poverty  exists  among 
the  majority,  although  great  riche.s 
lie  around  them.  The  jieople  do  not 
liave  enough  initiative  to  de\-elop  the 
vast  possiliilities  of  the  country. 

Tliere  is  only  one  missionary  for  a 
district  in  Peru  which  contains  two 
and  one-lialf  million  people,  said  a 
sjieaker  on  that  country. 

“We  must  open  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  (’atholie  women,”  said  Senor  _  _ 

Elphielc,  of  Cliik..  "The  women  flool;  These  Types 
to  the  Roman  clmrches.  The  priest 
does  not  <-jirp  sf>.nnu*b  alvon  ilie.meu. 

He  wants  the  women,  because  tlirough  them  he  can 
get  the  cliildren.  If  we  wish  to  reach  the  men  of  the 
next  generation  we  must  reach  the  women  of  this.” 
This  ])oint  was  stressed  again  by  Bishop  Stiinlz. 
‘‘Wives,  maids  and  mothers,  these  be  tlie  tools  by 
which  we  manage  men,”  he  quoted  from  Browning. 

Brazil  was  descrilied  by  vSefior  Alvaro  Reis  as  a 
great  desert.  ‘‘E\en  since  tlie  proelumatioii  of  the 
republic,  there  liave  been  more  than  80  persecutions. 
Agnosticism  and  atheism  are  rife.” 

Having  sketched  the  problems  of  Latin  America, 
attention  was  turned  to  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
tiie.se  problems.  The  need  of  reaching  the  educated 
classes  was  emphasized.  "One  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  exercise  periiaps  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  inlliienee.”  said 
one  speaker.  "If  we  can  reach  the  one  per  cent,  we 
sliall  liave  gone  a  long  way  toward  winning  the 
iiinety-niiu‘.” 

The  need  of  eerinin  missions  withdrawing  from  com¬ 


paratively  overoceupied  areas  and  taking  up  work  in 
unoccupied  areas  was  mentioned.  Dr.  S.  Earl  Taylor 
stirred  the  gathering  profoundly  when  he  said: 
“Before  we  came  here,  Bishop  Stuiilz  asked  me,  ‘If 
they  want  us  to  give  uji  part  of  our  territory,  shall 
we  do  it?’  I  replied.  ‘Of  course  we  have  put  life  and 
blood  into  the  work;  but  if  the  pari  that  we  leave  is  to 
be  well  taken  care  of  and  coiitimied  after  a  well  corre- 
laleil  progi'am.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  up  any  part!  ’  " 
Speaking  for  the  breaking  down  of  denominational 
barriers,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  McAfee  said:  “We  do  a  great 
injustice  when  we  impose  upon  tlie  Latin  Americans 
the  divisions  which  we  are  discovering  to  have  lieen 
a  mistake.  It  is  the  plain  right  of  a  free  people  to 
cliffei-.  But  haven't  tlie  Latin  .\merieans  a  right  to 
differ  in  their  own  way,  and  haven't  we  confused 
confusion  confoundeilly  l>y  supiTiinposing  all  our 
disagreements  upon  them?” 


Are  Discouraging  ?  Why?  Did  Not  Christ  Come  to  Lift 
Instruct  the  Ignorant  and  Save  to  the  Uttermost? 

^  Dr.  Speer,  in  summing  up  the  situation,  declared 
it  to  be  “a  great  asset  that  we  are  dealing  with  hope¬ 
ful  nations.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  doing 
missionary  work  among  forward  looking  jieople  and 
among  backward  looking  people.  The  natioiinl- 
istie  spirit  seen  everywhere  in  Latin  America, 
although  it  creates  dilliculties,  is  one  of  our  greatest 
asset.s,  because  it  is  evidence  of  a  forward  looking 
people.” 

Intense  interest  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  next 
day.  The  tlieme  ‘‘Message  ami  Methoil”  was  con¬ 
sidered.  Under  this  subject  came  the  attitude  which 
should  be  adopted  toward  the  Roman  Calliolie  Church 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  fully  expected  tliat  there 
would  be  bombs  thrown  during  tliis  discussion.  The 
blood  of  many  Protestant  missionaries  runs  "liquid 
tire"  in  the  presence  of  the  error  and  falsehood  found 
in  Latin  lands. 

But  the  ('hrisUike  spirit  which  had  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  congress  at  the  very  lieginuiiig  dominated 


the  work  of  this  day  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Bishop 
Oldham  mtroduceil  an  extremely  delieiile  subject 
with  most  sweet  and  ln’iuitiful  words; 

"1  liesitiite  urcatly  lo  s|icak  on  ilii.s  subject,”  .said  Hisbun 
Oldlnim,  ••but  I  promised  to  do  anylUing  I  was  asked  lo  do 
and  I  have  liceii  a.skod  lo  do  ibis.  I,  too.  wa.s  tiorn  a  Roman 
(\itholic,  init  biive  ahvay.s  lived  under  a  free  Hag  and  do  not 
Uierefore  fcH'I  so  acnlety  as  you. 

•'I  would  dLstingulsii  between  minor  mailers  and  funda¬ 
mental  error,  and  with  that  determination  to  understand  that 
Dr.  Mott  quoted  from  the  Bishop  of  O.xford.  1  would  seaivh 
mr  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  error  so  that  1  might  show 
how  that  need  to  which  the  error  seeks  to  minister  can  be 
liutler  mot  l)y  a  true  undoi-slnndlug  of  (lospel  tenehing  Take 
the  worsliip  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  What  makes  this  one  of  the 
most  wiilely  rnceived  and  popular  errors  of  Romanism?  Is 
it  not  tile  longing  of  frail  humanity  for  that  In  Cod  whleh 
recl-s  the  weaknesses  and  sympathizes  with  the  struggles  of 
Iiour.  failing  folks?  How  shall  T  preach  in  the  iiresenee  of 
This  human  fact  and  this  Roman  leaching? 
Shall  1  not  hritig  to  my  hearers  n  Christ  who 
is  not  only  very  (iod  of  very  Cod— begotten, 
not  made — but  al.so  rfry  »jun,  who  was  not 
an  high  priest  who  can  nut  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  Infirmities,  but  wa.s  in  all 
points  tempted  like  a.s  we  are?  And  .should 
1  not  ceaseles.sly  endeavor  with  utmo.st 
leiulcmcss  to  point  out  that  all  they  are 
seeking  in  Mary  is  present  in  boundless 
measure  in  .le.sus  our  hmnan-dlvine  Saviour, 
and  seek  thus  to  recover  for  them  tlu‘ir 
loving  Lord?  That  is.  in  a  word.  I  would 
seek  to  be  evangelical  rather  than  Prolcsinui. 
in  the  general  trend  of  my  teaching.  I  would 
trii.sl  the  clear  light  of  my  positive,  eon- 
struotivc  Biblical  statement  to  supplant 
wrong  ideas,  for  it  Ls  the  very  function  of 
ligiit  to  shine  away  the  darkness." 

SO  sane  an  introductory  statement 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  rancor  and  bitter¬ 
ness  to  be  expressed  in  the  diseus.sioii 
.wliich  followed.  Dr.  Speer  threw  llie 
meeting  open  and  gave  ahsohite  free¬ 
dom  for  the  expression  of  contrary 
views.  But  the  speakers  were  prac- 
ticalljV  unanimous  in  ii|)liolding  the 
position  held  liy  Bishop  Oldliam.  Tlie 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  in  the 
attitude  toward  tlie  existing  church 
in  Latin  America  comiilete  lilierty 
should  be  gi’anted  to  each  evangelical 
worker  to  meet  the  situation  as  he 
thought  best  in  his  own  local  cir- 
TT„  ..u  T  1  eiimstanees. 
p  e  ow  y,  There  oceuiTod  a  lively  period  dur¬ 
ing  Uie  afternoon  session  on  I  lie 
of  Iio’a’  rn.Kh  cmphar.ls 
should  be  placed  on  the  conversion  of  the  individual 
and  how  much  on  Christian  social  service.  This  was 
started  by  a  missionary  in  tliese  words: 

”  '"If  any  tourist  comes  to  me  hoping  to  learn  some- 
tiling  about  the  jiolitical,  industrial  or  commercial 
conditions  in  (’uhu  he  will  lie  badly  disappointed. 
I  don’t  kno\v  anything  about  I  he  friiit'situatiou  or  t  he 
sugar  situation  in  Cuba.  These  thing.s  are  not  my 
husiuess.  My  business  is  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
('hrist  and  him  erueified.” 

An  avalanche  ile.scendcd  upon  the  head  of  the 
gentleman  from  Culia.  The  need  of  wide  human 
knowledge  and  an  alert  interest  in  all  the  everydav 
])rol)lems  of  the  people  was  emphasized  by  .speaker 
after  speaker.  "Tliousanils  of  peojile  have  drifted 
away  from  religion  liecause  they  have  failetl  to  see  its 
connection  with  daily  life.”  said  one.  “This  Is  llio 
age  of  applied  Christianity.”  said  Professor  Moiile- 
verde,  "the  day  not  only  of  creed  but  of  life  and  jirac- 
tiee.”  "It  is  especially  timely,”  said  Professor 
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William  Adams?  Rvown,  “fn  oinpliasizo  llio  social 
Gospel  now.  There  arc  three  special  iva-soits:  first, 
such  ail  illuslraliou  of  the  Gospel  has  been  over¬ 
looked  hy  tlie  prevailing  religious  institution  in  Latin 
America;  second,  social  service  alTords  a  point  of 
contact  for  reaching  individual  lives;  third,  without 
sucli  a  social  illustration  of  the  Gosjiel  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  test  coming  to  this  hemisphere 
after  the  present  war  is  over.” 

Anotlier  speaker  iiointed  out  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  persons  after  convei-sion  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
evil  home  and  comiminity  surroundings,  so  that  back- 
slitling  is  freqmuit  ami  often  inevitable.  'The  work  ol 
the  individual  Gospel  nui.st  be  followed  by  thu  work 
of  tlie  social  Gospel.  .  .  , 

“Wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  (ibjectiye.  said 
Bishop  Lambutli,  “which  is  not  ciyili/.ation,  Init 
evangelization;  still  we  must  recognize  that  social 
service  opens  a  new  avenue  of 
approacii.” 

And  so  in  the  treatment  of 
“Message  and  Method,”  two 
great  elements  were  stressed  in 
the  day’s  discussions.  First.,  tho 
need  of  a  Ghrisllike  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  toward  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  and  second,  the  need  of 
a  socialized  Gospel. 

The  ne.xt  day  the  report  on 
“Eduealion”  formed  the  biu-k- 
ground  of  the  discussion.  Tho 
need  of  iielter  men  for  educational 
work  was  expressed. 

“Many  go  to  Latin  America 
who  might  better  have  stayed  at 
home.”  said  Dr.  Webster  E. 

Browning.  “People  seem  to 
think  that,  anything  will  do  for 
Latin  America.  I  wrote  to  the 
divinity  halls  asking  for  a  man  to 
go  to  South  Amerii-a.  One  reply 
slated  that  in  that  hall  practically 
every  man  was  interested  in 
China  or  India,  but  the  letter 
ran  on,  ‘We  have  just  one  man — 
he  is  rough,  uncouth,  awkward; 
he  reminds  me  of  a  big  New- 
foundiaml  pup — but  1  think  he’s 
just  the  man  you  want  for  Latin 
America.’  Now,  what  could  such 
a  man  do  when  he  came  up  against 
the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
Latin  world'?” 

Another  feature  stressed  re- 

- p6&t-e«Hy-.<Uu-4aK--the  day  -  was  -  tlie 

need  for  industrial  education.  As 
President  Henry  Churchill  King 
said,  “One  of  the  gi-eatest  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  is  the  proper  combination  of  cultural 
and  vocational  education.  In  many  mission  fields 
the  economic  independence  of  the  churcli  will  not  be 
])ossil)le  witlioiit  sucli  training.” 

The  next  day,  after  briefly  diseussing  “Literature 
in  the  forenoon,  the  delegates  by  invitation  of  the 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  enjoyed  a  trip  through 
the  Canal  on  a  government  steamer.  Not  a  few 
thought  and  spoke  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  that 
Canal.  Althougli  it  has  severed  North  and  South,  it 
has  bound  (he  two  continents  together  more  closely 
tlian  ever  before.  Influences  vAW  stream  back  and 
forth  through  it  from  North  to  South  and  from  South 
to  North.  Perhaps  this  congress  will  help  bring  it 
about  that  these  will  be  not  merely  commercial  in¬ 
fluences.  but  also  social,  moral  and  religious  currents 
of  power.  Indeed,  the  Congress  and  the  Canal  too 
are  failures,  if  this  shall  not  be  the  case. 


The  theme  of  the.  seyeiiMi  <lay  was  Women’s 
Work.  'riie  iiiajorily  of  the  speakers  wore 
women.  An  interesting  piece  of  work  was  described 
by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Allison,  of  Guatemala.  Her  method 
of  placing  the  well-to-do  of  Guatemala  in  contact 
with  Christianity  has  been  by  the  way  of  the  servants. 
She  converted  and  trained  a  number  of  servants— 
placed  them  in  prominent  homes— and  soon  she  was 
showered  with  requests  for  more  such  girls  as  these. 
The  line  example  of  the  Christian  servant  girls  is 
found  to  be  a  tremendou.s  lever  with  the  upper  class, 
and  many  of  the  well-to-do  of  Guatemala,  including 
the  former  ninister  from  Guatemala  to  the  United 
States,  liave  been  influenced  in  this  way. 

A  missionary  from  Cuba  told  the  pitiful  story  of 
mothers  wiio  will  take  even  their  clothing  to  the  pawn 
shop  to  gel.  money  for  the  mitigation  of  the  punish 
mont  of  their  loved  ones  in  purgatory.  He  urged 
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education  which  shall  clear  away  this  heavy  super¬ 
stition. 

Of  every  one  hundred  children  born  in  Mexico, 
only  eighteen  live  to  reach  the  age  of  sLx  years.  This 
was  given  by  Miss  Orvis  as  the  warrant  for  the  free 
clinic  and  free  distribution  of  milk  and  ice  for  chil¬ 
dren.  in  which  work  she  has  a  part. 

The  need  of  better  educational  work  and  of  more 
fully  developed  Christian  social  service  were  the  two 
points  most  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of  women’s 
work. 

In  the  evening  session  of  this  day  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  a  stirring  address  appealed  to  the  congress  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  mission  work  in  Latin  America  as  ra.pidly 
as  possilile.  The  speaker  was  Emilio  del  Toro,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  a  jurist  of  great 
distinction  and  influence. 

“Until  a  few  years  ago,”  said  Judge  del  Toro,  “the 


Catholic  Church  was,  in  my  iijitivc  island,  Porto 
lliini,  tln^  state  religion.  Among  th('  piihlii-  expendi- 
t.urcs  llioso  for  worship  were  coiis|)icuous.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  tho  clergy  extended  everywliere.  And  what 
was  the  result,  after  four  centuries  of  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities?  A  people  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or 
unbelieving. 

“There  look  place  a  change  of  regime.  The  church 
was  separated  from  the  state.  A  struggle  begun. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  free  institutions  of  North 
America  established  in  the  island,  Presliyteriiins. 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  begun 
their  work.  Faiiil-liearted  Catholic  priests  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  special  iirivileges  ilescried 
the  ruin  of  their  churcli.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
spii'it  of  tho  North  entered  into  her,  and  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  lifo  of  freedom  gave  her  a  new  impetus. 
And  today,  separated  from  the  state,  sustained  hy 
herself,  she  is  realizing  a  nulilcr 
and  mca'o  Christian  mission  than 
in  the  times  when  her  power  was 
absolute.” 

On  tho  following  day  “Cooin-ra- 
tion  and  Unity”  was  discussed. 
Alen  of  every  denomination  and 
creed  discussed  this  theme,  wliich 
one  might  havo  supposed  to  be 
delicate,  in  the  freest  pos.sibl(’ 
manner.  Tliove  seemed  to  be  no 
restraint,  no  self-consciousness. 
Every  one  took  the  compleb* 
friendship  of  every  one  else  for 
gi'anted. 

“If  tlie  world  is  to  be  brought 
to  Clirist.  in  this  generation  or  any 
other  generation,  cooperation 
among  religious  forces  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nece.ssary.”  said  Bishoj) 
Wilson.  Later  he  added,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  ‘‘We  can  not  have  unity 
in  and  for  South  America  unless 
we  have  unity  in  and  for  North 
America.” 

In  the  discussion  of  “Tho 
Church  in  the  Field,”  Professor 
Monteverde  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  Sunday  school  should  bo 
the  most  useful  way  of  propagat¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  in  Latin  America. 
He  urged  the  adoption  of  some¬ 
thing  more  suited  to  use  in  Latin 
America  than  the  International 
Lessons. 

On  the  next  and  last  day, 
methods  for  stirring  up  the  homo 
church  to  an  if»te*est  in  Latin 
America  were  considered. 

“The  thing  that  will  thrill  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  giving,”  said  Mr.  Joseph 
McAfee,  “is  the  evidence  that  the  missionary  forces 
are  working  in  cooperation — that  there  is  no  schism 
or  division  between  us.”  This  point  was  stressed 
again  by  Dr.  Mott  in  his  closing  statement.  “If  we 
stand  together  during  the  coming  years,  he  said, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  effectively  stand  against  us.” 

The  congress  was  a  thinking  body  rather  than  an 
acting  body,  but  it  appointed  a  permanent  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  with  the  following 
officers:  Chairman,  Robert  E.  Speer;  vice-chairmen, 
Bishop  Brown  and  Bishop  Oldham;  treasurer,  James 
H.  Post;  executive  secretary,  S.  G.  Inman. 

The  work  of  the  congress  is  to  be  immediately  car¬ 
ried  further  in  smaller  conferences,  or  “regional  I'on- 
ferences,”  as  they  are  called,  which  are  to  Ije  held  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April  in  Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires. 
Rio  cle  Janeiro,  Barraiiojiilla,  Havana  and  San  Juan. 


Of  Course  Women  Work  Like  This  Outside  of  South  America.  In  North  America 
Possibly.  But  Wherever  They  Work  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Will  Rest  Them 


I  And  Now  Here  Is  a  Kitchen.  Oh.  Yes.  There  Are  Equally  Uninviting  Kitchens  Among 
I  the  Poor  of  Our  Towns.  Forget  the  Kitchen:  Is  the  Woman  Worth  "Evangelizing  ”  ? 
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A  Week  in  the  World’s  News 


PROMINENT  FIGURES  IN  THE  ARMED  MERCHANTMEN  DEBATES 
Jicpresenlalirc  Flood.  Chairman  of  the  House  Commitlcc  on  Foreion  Relations;  Represen'alice  KileMn.  Demoernlk  Leader  on  the  Floor  of  the  House;  Senator  Slone.  Chairman  of 
the  Setiale  Commtitrr  on  Forrlim  Relations;  Senator  Core,  and  Representatire  McLemore 


New  secretary  of  war. 

Ou  March  7  President  Wilson 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Newton  Diehl 
Baker  of  Clovelaud,  Oliio,  to  lx*  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  succeeding  Lindley  M. 
(larrison  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Baker  is 
an  ex-mayor  of  Cleveland  and  was  pri- 
\  a.t('  .secrotary  to  Postmaster  General 
Wilson  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
He  held  tlie  office  of  city  solicitor  in 
( ’Icveland  for  ten  years  until  his  election 
a.s  mayor.  Mr.  Baker  has  received  de¬ 
grees  from  Johns  Hopkins  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  Universities  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with 
(he  reform  movement  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Baker 
announced  in  accepting 
tlu'  cabinet  offer  that  lie 
belie'-u'l  in  '•»  ! 

also  in  preparcuhess. 

LINER  STRIKES 
SHOAL.  Thu  Spani.sti 
liner  Principe  de  Astu¬ 
rias,  in  service  between 
Barcelona,  Spain,  and 
Brazil,  was  wrecked 
March  G  off  Sebastian 
Point  near  Santos.  Brazil. 

The  steamer  remained 
afloat  but  a  short  lime 
and  at  last  reports  338 
|)asseuger.s  and  107  mem- 
i)crs  of  tlio  crew  were 
stilt  missing;  143  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  had 
been  landed  at  Santn.s. 

The  liner  was  a  new  ve.ssel  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  8,371. 

PROHIBITION  LOSES  IN  VER¬ 
MONT.  At  a  referendum  election  on 
Marcli  7.  the  state  of  Vermont  voted  on 
the  question  of  reenacting  the  prohiin- 
tion  amendment.  The  amendment  lost 
by  a  vote  of  17,601  to  31,967,  which 
loaves  Vermont  a  local  option  state. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  1915. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
lias  recently  announced  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  of  the  various  states  dur¬ 
ing  1915,  in  which  labor  is  dircctlj'  inter¬ 
ested.  In  five  stales  the  admini-stration 
of  workmen’s  compensation,  factory  in¬ 
spection  and  other  labor  laws  were  con¬ 
solidated  under  one  authority  in  an 
industrial  commission.  In  Illinoisaeom- 
mission  on  unemployment,  consisting  of 
tlu'ee  representatives  of  labor,  three  of 
employers,  and  three  of  the  public,  was 
established  to  investigate  and  to  report 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
California  and  Nevada  also  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  providing  for  the  investigation 
of  unemployment.  Idaho  passed  a  stat¬ 
ute  providing  emergency  employment 
by  county  boards  of  corami-ssioners,  em¬ 
ployments  to  bo  on  the  highways  and 
not  more  than  sixty  days’  work  to  be 
furnished  any  person  within  one  year. 
I’ublic  employmenl  offices  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  California,  Idaho.  Iowa,  Now 
Jersey  and  Pemisylvuiiia,  and  the  licen.s- 


ing  and  supervision  of  private  employ¬ 
ment  offices  were  provided  for  in  seven 
states.  Idaho  prohibited  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  operated  for  gain. 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  passed  minimum 
wage  laws  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  making  eleven 
states  which  have  such  legislation.  Idaho 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  subject.  Ai-kausas  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  strengthened  their  laws  governing 
child  labor. 

RECORD  DREDGING  AT  PAN¬ 
AMA.  On  Friday,  February  18,  the  new 
15-yard  dipper  dredge 
Cascadas  exeavat  ed 
and  loaded  into  scows 
23,305  cubic  yards 
of  rock  and  dirt,  which 
is  beiii-ved  to  be  (lie 
^v'orld’s  record  for  a 
day's  work  of  any  kind 
of  excavating  maciiinein 
hard  material.  Including 
the  work  of  tlie  Cas¬ 
cadas,  a  new  day's  rec¬ 
ord  for  excavation  on  the 
bases  of  the  slides  was 
made  on  the  .same  day , the 
total  being  43,030  cubic 
yards.  The  average  out¬ 
put  of  the  dredges  in  tlie 
cut  for  seventeen  weeks 
was  256,922  cubic  yards. 
The  schooner  A.  J.  West 
Newton  D.  Baker  was  liandled  tlirough  the 

Xrwiti  Appointed  Secrctarij  of  War  Canal  on  Januarj’  6.  hut 
Inrgorvessels  areslill  being 
forced  to  make  the  trip  around  the  Horn. 

CONQUERING  THE  WHITE 
PLAGUE.  The  latest  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  that  in  1914 
tuberculosis  caused  over  10  ^  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths  in  the  registration  area  of 
the  United  States.  The  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  has,  however,  declined  from 
200.7  per  hundred  thousand  population 
in  1904  to  146.8  in  1914.  This  decrease 
is  the  result  of  a  more  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  laws  of  health,  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  Value  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  efforts  of  various  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The  funda^ 
mental  tmth  that  tuberculosis  is  a  com¬ 
municable,  preventable  and  curable 
disease  is  at  last  being  recognized 
throughout  the  country. 

ST.  LOUIS  VOTES  FOR  SEGRE¬ 
GATION.  On  February  29,  at  a  spe- 
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oial  municipal  election,  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  voted  on  two  ordinances  designed 
‘‘to  prevent  ill  feeling,  conflict  and  col¬ 
lisions  between  the  white  and  colored 
races  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  public  peace  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  making  reasonable 
provisions  requiring  (he  use  of  separate 
blocks  for  re.sidenco  of  white  and  coloretl 
people,  respectively."  One  of  the  or¬ 
dinances  provides  that  a  while  person  or 
a  negro  cannot  become  a  resident  in  a 
block  occupied  entirely  by  those  of  the 
opposite  race;  the  other  ordinance  im¬ 
poses  the  same  restrictions  >  N^ks 

oecupied  to  the  extent 
of  75  per  cent,  by  one 
race.  The  ordinances 
carried  by  a  vote  of  ap¬ 
proximately  52,000  to 
i7,0t)i).  Thu  election  was 
unusually  quiet,  with  no 
disorders,  although  they 
were  fought  by  every 
legal  means  liy'  the 
groes.  It  is  expected 
that  the  ordinances  will 
ho  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supremo  Court 
before  either  side  will  ad¬ 
mit  defeat,  the  Supreme 
Court  never  having  yet 
passed  on  the  legality  of 
such  a  separation  of  (he 
races. 

CARMEN  SYLVA 
DIES.  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  Wied,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Rumania,  who  is  best  known  to 
the  world  through  her  writings  as  Car¬ 
men  Sylva,  died  at  Bucharest  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  2.  Her  husband.  Charles  I. 
died  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War,  and  she  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  died  at  four  years  of  age. 
She  had  made  the  whole  Rumanian  na¬ 
tion  her  children,  and  no  queen  since 
Victoria  of  England  has  been  so  univer¬ 
sally'  loved  and  respected. 

NEARLY  HALF  MILLION  AT¬ 
LANTIC  PASSENGERS.  Acccordingto 
the  official  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi¬ 
gation,  more  than  400,000  persons  crossed 
thelAtlanticas passengers  in  1915  between 
American  and  European  ports.  Of  these 
250,000  traveled  on  vessels  owned  by 
belligerent  powers,  and  150,000  traveled 
on  neutral  ships.  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  travelers  were  eiust-bound. 


David  R.  Francis 
AVu>  .4ni6assador  to  Russia 


STATES  MAY  TAX  TRADING 
STAMPS.  On  March  6  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
Washington  and  Florida  trading  stamp 
laws  were  eon.stitiitional.  The  laws  im¬ 
pose  taxes  on  trading  stamps  or  coupons. 
The  court  held  that  such  regulation  of 
the  business  of  giving  premium  coupons 
wae  within  the  power.s  of  the  state  legis¬ 
latures.  State  courts  in  ton  states  have 
held  premium  advertising  to  be  legal. 

THE  BRITISH  PLAN  EXTEN¬ 
SION  OF  COMMERCE.  At  a  meeting 
■”  T  — on  Marc-h  1  of  the  British 
Association  of  Chambers 
of  ( 'ommerce,  American 
activities  in  Russia  and 
South  America  were 

Mi  i/cd  -vs  cuiona:  thtA 

rtms9ns  for  energetic 
British  action  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  branch 
banks  and  commerce 
connections  in  those 
fields.  The  American 
consular  system  received 
a  notable  tribute,  manu¬ 
facturers  both  of  linen 
and  of  steel  staling  Unit 
lliey  had  been  able  to 
secure  more  exact  techni¬ 
cal  details  from  the 
American  consular  re- 
jiorts  than  they  could 
from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  itself. 
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PROMOTION  FOR 
MERIT.  On  March  1,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  transmitted  to  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  new  personnel  bill  in  which 
has  been  incorporated  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Navy  Personnel  Board.  Tho  outstand¬ 
ing  featm*e  of  tho  new  legislation  is  the 
abandonment  of  promotion  by  seniority, 
for  which  promotion  by  competitive 
methods  will  be  substituted.  The  lull 
calls  for  330  more  officers  than  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  existing  law,  the  increa.so  to 
be  gi'adual,  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

ARGENTINA  BORROWS  815,000,- 
000.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Europe  the  South  American  Republic  of 
Argentina  has  borrowed  .879,500,000  in 
New  York,  the  latest  loan  of  815,000,000 
just  having  been  arranged.  The  finiini'- 
ing  of  Ai'gentina’s  commerce  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  handled  in  London. 

BUILDING  A  MERCHANT  MA¬ 
RINE.  It  was  aimouuced  recently  that 
252  ships  of  more  than  a  thousand  ions, 
not  counting  warships,  were  under  con¬ 
struction  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States,  the  average  size  being  aliout 
5,000  tons.  The  shipyards  are  said  to 
have  contracts  on  hand  sufficient  to  keep 
-  them  in  full  operation  for  three  years. 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  expressed  him¬ 
self  at  the  Whitehall  Club  in  New  York 
on  February  19  as  opposed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ship  purchase  act.  Hesaid  that 
American  shipping  on  the  high  seas  was 
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“Great  is  Diana” — the  Diana  of  the  Historical 
Criticism !  It  is  a  term  to  charm  by.  And  yet  what  is  its 
method?  It  reconstructs  the  whole  Bible  history  to  fit 
its  tiieories.  The  Bible  puts  Genesis  first,  and  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  books  in  the  order  given  in  the  sacred  v.ol- 
ume;  and  the  sensible  conclusion  is  that  the  Bible  means 
to  indicate  that  the  historical  books  were  written  in  that 
order.  “No!  no!”  exclaims  the  “ITistorical  Criticism,” 
“that  cannot  be;  it  upsets  our  theory;  therefore  Deu¬ 
teronomy  was  written  first,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  books 
were  written  to  fit  into  the  records  there  made.”  Then 
if  any  passage  in  any  book  contradicts  this  view,  it  is  an 
interpolation  I  It  is  not  “historical.”  And  even  when 
Deuteronomy  itself  declares  again  and  again  that  Moses 
received  the  matter  therein  recorded,  this  great  modern 
“Historical”  Diana  asserts  oracularly:  “That  is  only  leg¬ 
end  and  tradition.”  Yet  this  kind  of  criticism  is  called 
"Historical,”  “Scientific,”  and  “Scholarly.” 

+  +  + 

One  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  reform  in  our  country  to-day  is  former  Congress¬ 
man  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  who  does  much  speaking  on 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  question.  In  an  address  re¬ 
cently  given  in  New  York  City,  and  reported  in  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  Mr.  Hobson  said: 

"The  first  real  element  of  preparedness  is  to  be  sober. 
This  is  the  chief  basis  of  German  efficiency.  It  is  no 
longer  a  mere  question  of  sentiment  or  of  religion  alone 
coficerning  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  long  before  the  war,  discovered  through  science 
the  danger  of  alcohol  in  the  national  life,  while  other  na¬ 
tions  have  given  it  special  attention  mainly  since  the  war 
began. 

"In  his  speeches  at  the  naval  and  military  academies 
the  German  Emperor  placed  the  ban  upon  alcohol  as  a 
beverage,  even  including  the  national  drink,  beer,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  lessened  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Kaiser  had  long  ago  banished  liquors 
from  his  own  table.” 


Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  Legislative  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  has  issued 
the  following  statement  explaining  the  necessity  of  the  dry 
interests  opposing  the  Brandeis  confirmation : 

"I  fully  recognize  the  delicacy  in  opposing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  any  one  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
membership  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  one  would  naturally  hesitate  to  do  it.  One  is 
prone  to  assume  that  any  one  named  for  such  an  exalted 
position  would  not  be  influenced  by  his  personal  opinions 
upon  questions  coming  before  the  court,  but  would  de¬ 
cide  such  questions  according  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  difficulty  in  such  a 
case  is  that  there  has  been  shown  a  strong  bias  against 
legislation  which  the  court  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  to  construe,  and  which  our  constituency  over  the 
entire  country  believe  to  be  absolutely  vital  to  the  proper 
solution  of  the  temperance  problem.  The  one  nominated 
has  expressed  either  orally  or  in  documentary  form,  or 
both,  his  dissent  from  fundamental  doctrines  underlying 
this  reform  which  even  the  courts  generally  over  the 
country  have  sustained  and  approved,  and  has  practically 
put  himself  to  a  large  degree  in  the  attitude  not  simply  of 
an  attorney  for  a  client  but  of  a  pleader  for  a  cause  which 
the  major  part  of  our  best  citizenship  repudiates  and 
which  has  actually  been  repudiated  in  four-fifths  of  the 
territorial  area  of  the  United  States  in  which  three-fifths 
of  our  population  are  resident. 

“In  this  case  the  evidence  shows  that  Mr.  Brandeis  ac¬ 
cepted  employment  as  attorney  and  lobbyist  for  the  brew¬ 
ers  of  New  England  and  the  retail  trade  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  my  regard  for  the  high  character  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  consider  the 
greatest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  world,  is  such  that  I  can¬ 
not  look  with  complacency  upon  its  membership,  or  any 
part  of  it,  coming  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  ac¬ 
tually  done  the  petty  work  in  state  legislatures  or  pos¬ 
sibly  before  excise  commissioners  as  the  registered  lob¬ 
byists  and  counsel  of  the  liquor  trade.” 


Congress  on  Christian  Work)  in  Latin  America 

REV.  L.  B.  WOLF,  D.D. 

The  meetings  of  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  delegates  and  visitors,  and  the  latter  sixty-four.  The 


Latin  America  ha^•e  closed.  Their  record  has  become 
history.  From  the  10th  of  February  to  the  evening  of 
the  19th,  Hotel  Trivoli.  on  the  Canal  Zone,  was  a  center 
of  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  gathering.  The  lead¬ 
ing  and  organizing  forces  of  Christian  work  for  Latin 
America  were  present  or  were  represented.  Delegates 
assembled  from  both  Americas  and  a  few  from  Europe. 
Drs.  Mott  and  Speer  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
smooth  and  orderly  development  of  the  conference  from 
day  to  day.  The  general  order  of  the  congress  followed 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  conference.  There  were  repre¬ 
sented  fourteen  denominations;  230  delegates  and  74 
visitors  were  present  from  the  Americas  and  a  few  from 
Europe.  Although  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  did 
not  vote  to  cooperate  through  its  bishops,  and  although 
the  high  Church  party,  both  before  and  since,  have  dep¬ 
recated  the  the  participation  of  members  of  that  com¬ 
munion,  five  bishops  of  the  Church  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  deliberations,  leading  among  them  were 
Bishop  Arthur  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Domestic  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society,  and  Bishop  Brown,  of  Virginia, 
member  of  the  society ;  Missionary  Bishop  Kinsolving 
and  the  bishops  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The  denomi¬ 
nations  with  the  largest  representation  were  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  Methodist  Epicopal,  the  former  fifty-two 


other  denominations  present  were  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Christian  Church.  Moravians.  Lu¬ 
therans,  and  Bible,  Tract  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  societies  had 
delegates. 

The  work  of  the  conference  divided  itself  into  three 
parts.  First,  the  time  spent  in  devotional  meetings;  sec¬ 
ond,  in  the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions  ;  third,  platform  addresses  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  a  strong  address  by 
Dr.  Speer.  He  sounded  the  keynote  on  the  subject, 
“Our  Attitude  and  Spirit.”  The  time  spent  in  devotion 
was  divided  between  opening  prayer  services  each  day 
and  a  closing  half-hour  address  following  each  morning 
session.  Our  devotions  were  led  by  various  delegates 
from  day  to  day  and  the  devotional  addresses  were  made 
by  Bishops  Llovd  and  Brown;  Dr.  Brown,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  King,  of  Oebrlin  College; 
Dr.  McLean,  of  the  Christian  Church :  Dr.  X.  de 
Schweinitz.  of  the  Moravian  Church;  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  and  Dr.  Oldham,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  addresses  of  the  evening  were  striking  in  many 
particulars.  The  advanced  socialistic  and  liberalistic 
spirit  breathed  in  quite  a  number  of  them,  notably  those 
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of  Bishop  McConnell,  and  Drs.  King  and  Brown.  The 
conservative  position  was  set  forth  especially  by  Bishop 
Oldham,  Drs.  de  Schweinitz  and  Barnes.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  brethren  from  Latin  America  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  was  marked  by  breadth  of  thought,  wealth 
of  imagination,  earnestness  of  delivery,  and  evangelical 
soundness.  The  leading  South  American  speakers  were 
Prof.  Erasme  Braga,  Prof.  Eduardo  Monteverde,  of 
Uruguay,  who  was  also  elected  president  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  Rev.  Elvaro  Reis,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Drs.  Vance  and  Alexander,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nashville  and  New  York,  made  distinct  contributions  to 
the  evangelical  note  which  characterized  the  congress,  the 
latter  closing  the  session  of  the  congress  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  sermon  on  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.” 

The  congress  revolved  around  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions  and  their  reports,  of  which  there  were  eight,  as 
follows:  I.  Survey  and  Occupation;  2.  Message  and 
Method;  3.  Education;  4.  Literature;  5.  Women’s 
Work;  6.  Church  in  the  Field;  7.  Home  Base;  8.  Co¬ 
operation  and  Unity. 

The  discussion  on  every  one  of  the  Commission  re¬ 
ports  was  thorough  and  sustained.  A  seven-minute  rule 
being  adopted,  of  necessity  the  speakers  had  to  rigidly 
confine  themselves  to  facts.  There  was  not  much  chance 
for  any  oratorical  display.  There  was  rapid  firing  done, 
and  again  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the 
chairman  announced  that  all  or  nearly  all  who  desired  to 
speak  had  been  heard. 

Naturally  two  subjects  awakened  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion,  the  Message  and  Method  and  the  Church  in  the 
Field  Commissions.  But  the  Commission  on  Education 
and  Commission  on  Home  Base  came  in  also  for  a  large 
amount  of  serious  discussion.  In  Commission  five. 
Woman’s  Work  was  given  a  place.  This  was  a  depar¬ 
ture  on  the  plan  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  no  distinct  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  on  that  branch  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  By  means  of  a  daily  bulletin  attention  was 
called  to  the  various  “speaking  points”  in  the  Commis¬ 
sions,  from  day  to  day.  Any  one  desiring  to  speak  could 
indicate  on  his  card,  which  he  was  asked  to  send  up  a  day 
in  advance,  on  which  point  he  desired  to  speak.  In  this 
way  the  cliairman  could  arrange  for  an  orderly  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Commission  in  advance.  Dr.  Speer,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  congress  in  committee,  per¬ 
formed  his  task  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Around  the  message  and  method  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  naturally  arose.  There  were  those  who  regarded  the 
prominence  given  in  the  Commissions’  report  to  the  so¬ 
cial  gospel  as  out  of  proportion  to  that  part  assigned  to 
the  aim  and  message.  It  should  be  said  that  the  aim  and 
message  is  clear-cut  and  evangelical.  There  is  no  doubt 
expressed.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  what 
Latin  America  does  not  have.  It  is  what  Latin  America 
needs.  The  Bible,  the  gospel,  the  message,  the  spiritual 
life,  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  are 
passed  in  review  and  are  dealt  with  clearly,  forcefully, 
evangelically. 

In  connection  with  this  Commission  there  arose  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  congress  should  not  make  a  pronounce¬ 
ment,  couched  in  more  or  less  doctrinal  form,  against  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  that  a  body  of  Christian  workers  from  the  various 
denominations,  many  of  whom  did  not  participate  so 
much  as  members  of  eccleiastical  bodies,  but  simply  as 
Christian  workers  in  Latin  America,  ought  not  to  enter 
into  theological  definitions.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  a  task  of  this  sort.  Each  denomination, 
engaging  in  work,  has  more  or  less  clear-cut  ideas  al¬ 
ready  expressed  of  its  attitude  toward  the  Roman 
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Church.  In  addition  the  Commission’s  report  contains 
fine  and  definite  statements  against  Roman  errors  and  no 
trammel  was  placed  on  the  freedom  of  speech,  which  is 
to  find  full  report  in  the  books  to  be  published. 

The  Commission  on  Cooperation  and  the  Promotion  of 
Unity  was  presented  by  one  of  the  nestors  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  of  New  York  City. 
Perhaps,  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  the 
consensus  arrived  at  really  was,  on  this  much  discussed 
subject.  At  best  we  might  say  there  was  agreement  on 
the  desirability  of  closer  union  and  cooperation  in  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor,  so  as  to  prevent  “overlapping  and  over¬ 
looking”  needy  parts  of  the  field  and  the  waste  incident 
to  the  multiplicity  of  workers  of.the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  same  field.  It  was  substantially  agreed  to 
that  in  literature,  education  and  medical  work,  there  can 
be  great  saving  effected  by  united  efforts  in  the  various 
fields.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  underlying  unity  was  scarcely  raised.  There  was 
reference  in  a  way  to  fundamental  doctrinal  differences 
and  ecclesiastical  usages  which  keep  brethren  apart.  Dr. 
Mott  pled  most  earnestly  for  inclusion  of  all  that  was 
helpful,  valuable  and  rich  in  the  various  denominations, 
in  all  united  effort.  All  that  may  be  said  is  that  the  con¬ 
gress  marks  a  milestone  in  the  practical  drawing  together 
of  the  various  denominations.  We  learn  to  think  alike 
by  walking  side  by  side.  Our  problems  not  only  grow 
easier  but  our  union  grows  stronger,  as  we  face  the  same 
difiiculties  and  undertake  the  same  task. 

The  Church  on  the  field  and  its  education  tasks  were 
subjects  most  informingly  dealt  with,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sions  are  rich  in  their  facts  and  clear  in  their  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  various  republics  of  Latin  America  have 
made  a  large  advance,  especially  in  higher  education. 
Wherein  they  lack  is  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  In 
the  various  countries  the  illiteracy  is  appalling,  ranging 
from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Mis¬ 
sions  have  a  great  task  in  assisting  the  various  republics. 
But  their  task  presents  also  a  great  opportunity  among 
the  common  people.  A  crying  need  for  Christian  work 
is  found  in  the  universities  where  thousands  of  young 
men  are  rapidly  drifting — no  one  knows  whither — away 
from  the  Church  into  the  uncertain  and  dangerous  doubts 
of  rationalism,  scepticism  and  infidelity.  The  Roman 
Church  cannot  hold  them. 

Our  Lutheran  Church  was  represented  in  the  congress 
by  five  delegates,  namely,  Rev.  L.  G.  Abrahamson,  D.D., 
president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council :  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunzmann.  D.D.,  secretary  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  General  Council ;  Rev. 
S.  D.  Daugherty,  D.D.,  superintendent  of  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee  of  East  Pennsylvania  Synod ;  Rev. 
Alfred  Ostrom,  Board  of  Missions  for  Porto  Rico  and 
Latin  America  of  the  General  Council ;  Rev.  L.  B.  Wolf. 
D.D.,  general  secretary  and  treasurer.  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  General  Synod.  It  is  not  intended  by 
this  statement  to  refer  to  the  official  capacities  in  which 
these  various  Lutherans  attended  the  conference.  They 
did  not  attend  with  the  exception  of  one  as  delegates  sent 
by  a  general  board.  The  rest  were  sent  by  friends.  The 
Rev.  Ostrom  was  sent  by  his  board  only  as  a  visitor.  But 
this  has  little  to  do  with  the  significance  of  their  presence. 
They  were  all  there  to  learn,  and  there  was  very  much 
to  learn.  In  the  Commission  on  Survey  and  Occupa¬ 
tion,  the  field  was  opened  up.  Our  Church’s  work  was 
only  touched  on,  but  even  from  a  hasty  study  of  thi.s  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  missionary  literature,  it  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  Brazil,  which  is  220,000  square  miles 
larger  than  the  United  States,  there  are  20.000  Germans, 
besides  many  Scandinavians,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  150,000  in  the  state  of  Catalina,  and  in  the  state 
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of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  over  1,000,060  of  population,  the 
influential  half  of  whom  are  Germans.  In  Paraguay  the 
president  of  the  republic  is  a  German,  and  there  are  not 
less  than  200,000  of  our  people  living  in  the  republic.  In 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  there  is  a  colony  of  German  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  Bolivia  there  are  many  of  our  people,  and  in 
Southern  Chile  there  are  80,000  Germans.  In  other  parts 
of  Central  and  South  America  there  are  many  of  our 
faith.  Our  Church  in  North  America,  it  would  seem. 

Thoughts  on  Lent 

Being  a  devout  Jew,  Jesus  most  likely  observed  the  one 
fast  day  of  the  year  that  was  obligatory  at  that  time,  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  His  vigilant  critics,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  bear  testimony  that  neither  He  nor  His  dis¬ 
ciples  fasted  often,  as  they  and  even  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  did.  This  same  passage,  St.  Luke  5 :  33-35. 
and  Mat.  6:  i6ff,  contain  the  two  sayings  of  our  Lord 
that  moulded  the  ideas  of  the  early  Christian  Church  as 
to  fasting. 

Coming  to  these  passages  with  that  humble,  teachable 
spirit  of  childlike,  confident  seeking,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  reception  of  any  revelation  of  and  from  God,  these 
passages  teach,  we  believe : 

(1)  That  while  the  bridegroom,  Jesus  Christ,  is  with 
His  bride,  the  Church,  fasting  is  incongruous,  wholly  out- 
of  place  and  unthinkable. 

(2)  That  there  have  come  days  when  Christ  Jesus  was 
taken  from  His  disciples.  These  were  the  appropriate 
days  for  fasting. 

(3)  That,  since  we  have  now  the  abounding,  joyous 
confidence  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  there  is  no  room  for 
fasting. 

(4)  That  God  is  a  Spirit  and  will  be  worshiped,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  by  spiritual  fasting,  that  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  carnal  eye  of  man,  but  by  God  alone. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  many  another,  the  Great  Teacher 
laid  down  broad,  general  principles  that  all  that  come  in 
the  proper  spirit  may  understand.  We  may  not  look  into 
the  Bible  as  into  an  encyclopedia  and  find  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  the  proper  course  of  action  under  defined  circum¬ 
stances,  all  topically  arranged.  But  they  who  do  His  will 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  right,  for  the  Spirit  shows 
it  unto  those  who  permit  Him  to  do  so.  We  are  free 
moral  agents  who  may  choose  to  live  under  that  spiritual 
environment  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  or  not.  Thus  we 
select  our  environment  and  heredity  and  may  be  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  brethren  with  Christ  and  continually  living 
in  Him  and  He  in  us.  if  we  will.  To  such  it  is  possible 
for  Christ  to  reveal  Himself,  and  not  unto  the  world  for 
they  will  not  have  it  so. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
we  learn  charity  and  consideration  for  the  views  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  that  too  in  connection  with  days  and  eating.  We 
are  of  those  who  esteem  every  day  as  the  Lord’s  and  the 
seventh  as  the  Sabbath.  We  therefore  have  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  observance  of  Lent  that  makes  the  period 
remarkably  different  from  any  other  time  of  the  year — 
a  period  for  charging  the  storage  battery  of  religious  life 
for  the  year,  and  then  on  Easter  Monday  to  begin  the 
prodigal  discharge  of  that  energy  and  follow  during  the 
summer  with  a  religious  life  in\  vacuo.  We  have  not  so 
learned  Christ. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  need  a  period  of  real 
recreation  in  our  religious  as  in  our  physical  life.  Al¬ 
most  all  people  have  come  to  feel  it  their  due  to  get  an 
annual  vacation.  Employees  look  forward  with  pleas¬ 
ure  to  their  week  from  regular  work.  Alas,  the  week  is 
often  as  bad  as  a  vacation  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  not 


has  a  large  call  to  enter  these  open  doors.  If  anywhere 
we  are  called  to  united  effort  it  is  in  this  great  Southern 
Continent.  No  one  part  of  the  Church  is  sufficient  for 
this  task.  The  linguistic  questions  involved  call  for 
united  effort.  It  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  that  effort  ought  to  be.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
be  concerted  endeavor. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

PROF.  CHARLES  C.  GROVE,  Ph.D. 

empty  but  filled  up  and  running  over  with  nerve-exhaust¬ 
ing  gayety  and  a  continual  round  of  taxing  diversion. 
The  period  and  the  name,  vacation,  to  some  means  a  sea-> 
son  of  recreation,  a  period  to  re-create  the  over-wrought 
physical  powers,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  sapping  of  energy  beyond  the  proper  bound.  In  our 
increasingly  complex  life  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  period  of  relaxation.  The  Sabbath  even  is  often  filled 
so  full  of  that  which  is  not  re-creating  that  eventually  the 
physical  machinery  breaks  down. 

In  our  religious  life  we  need  a  similar  period  to  gather 
up  renewed  strength  and  vigor.  In  the  press  and  rush 
of  life  and  its  duties  we  take  our  spiritual  nourishment 
with  even  less  regularity  and  bolt  it  with  more  haste  than 
our  mid-day  lunch  or  the  snatch  called  breakfast.  In 
this  sense  there  is  need  for  renewing  our  religious  life — 
for  realizing  that  we  cannot  successfully  live  as  from  a 
large  storage  battery  filled  infrequently  or  irregularly, 
but  need  continual  contact  with  the  great  feed-wire  of 
communion  with  God.  We  need  increased  diligence  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord  and  in  feeding  on  the  Word. 
With  life  as  strenuous  and  exacting  as  it  is  to-day,  our 
bodies  need  regular,  wholesome  food  in  the  proper  amount 
every  day  of  the  year.  Fasting  may  do  for  the  mon¬ 
astery,  but  we  find  no  sanction  for  secluded  living  and 
find  it  altogether  different  from  the  spirit  of  Christ’s 
teaching. 

A  second  reason  for  the  observance  of  a  Lenten  season 
as  above  described,  is  psychological.  Marcus  Dod  has 
written :  “He  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  English  writers, 
who  said,  T  always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechan¬ 
ical  forms  of  good  breeding  (in  the  family),  without 
which,  freedom  ever  destroys  friendship.’  Precisely  so, 
he  who  omits  the  outward  and  verbal  expression  of  re¬ 
gard  to  God,  will  soon  lose  that  regard  itself.”  Psycholo¬ 
gists  tells  us  that  outside  situations  bring  as  their  re¬ 
sponse  some  of  the  more  observable  bodily  movements 
and  that  the  feelings  are  aroused  by  these.  They  would 
say  a  man  is  afraid  because  he  trembles,  is  angry  because 
he  clenches  his  fist,  is  reverent  because  he  kneels  or  stands 
with  bowed  head  or  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust.  Thus 
some  sort  of  ritual  or  form  is  almost  essential  to  the  spirit 
of  reverence,  and  a  part  of  ritual  is  the  observance  of 
days  and  seasons.  Especially  in  the  childhood  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  or  the  nation,  is  this  ritual  necessary.  As  we 
become  more  mature  and  can  think  more  in  the  abstract 
it  becomes  less  a  pre-requisite  for  we  can  make  other  less 
formal  situations  call  forth  the  feelings.  We  must  not 
neglect  the  assembling  of  ourselves  lest  we  lose  the  sense 
of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  cofnmunify.  “The 
Church  is  the  only  expression  of  religion  as  something 
not  merely  individual  but  also  organic.”  as  Ernest  Hamlin 
Abbott  has  said  in  his  excellent  little  book.  “On  the 
Training  of  Parents,”  and  continues:  “Inasmuch  as  the 
church  cannot  be  a  church  without  a  congregation,  I  am 
obliged  to  take  my  share  in  maintaining  the  existence  of 
that  congregation.”  Thus  it  is  well  to  have  some  special 
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season  to  get  us  back  to  the  normal,  after  we  have  become 
lax  or  been  diverted. 

In  conclusion,  those  who  would  like  to  prove  that  our 
Lent  was  observed  by  the  early  Christian  Church  must 
agree  that  the  first  mention  of  a  forty-day  fast,  is  found 
early  in  the  Fourth  Century.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  we 
have  called  it  Lent,  meaning  springtime.  Not  until  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  however,  did  Lent  come  to  be  quite 
generally  observed  as  forty  week-days,  which  were  all 
fa.st  days,  and  six  Sundays.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
observance  of  Lent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  vary 
from  country  to  country,  according  to  the  intelligence  and 
tractability  of  the  people.  We  prefer  a  religion  that  re¬ 


mains  the  same  in  all  weathers  and  climes.  Tlie  Romish 
observance  of  Lent  is  from  the  Church  Fathers  and  is 
much  of  a  sort  with  the  many  rules  and  regulations  with 
which  the  Pharisees  burdened  the  people.  The  Lenten 
season  is  not  of  Scriptural  origin  but  has  its  chief  raison 
d’etre  in  our  need  for  a  period  of  refreshing,  and  for 
bringing  us  back  to  a  realization  that  some  ritual  is  al¬ 
most  essential  to  religious  and  reverential  feelings.  To 
the  end  that  all  may  be  drawn  into  that  close,  continuing 
communion  which  makes  for  the  living  of  lives  hid  with 
Christ  m  God.  do  we  write  concerning  that  spiritual  fast 
that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  proclaimed. 

Columbia  University,  Neiv  York  City. 


Why  Observe  Lent  REV.  H.  E.  H.  SLOOP 


The  season  of  Lent  extends  from  Ash  Wednesday  to 
Easter  Sunday,  a  period  of  forty  days,  exclusive  of  Sun¬ 
days,  and  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be  commemorative  of 
our  Lord’s  forty  days’  fast. 

As  regards  the  exact  origin  of  its  observance,  little  is 
definitely  known.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  on  some  special  occasions  fasting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  prayer  was  practiced  by  both  apostles  and 
and  churches.  But  little  reference  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  it  in  any  way  by  writers  of  the  First  Century. 

Chrysostom,  who  lived  from  347  to  407,  says  that.  “As 
many  persons  used  to  come  to  the  communion  thought¬ 
lessly,  especially  at  the  time  of  year  when  Christ  first 
gave  it  to  His  disciples,  our  forefathers  appointed  forty 
days  for  fasting,  prayer,  preaching,  and  holy  assemblies; 
that  all  men  being  carefully  purified  by  prayer,  alms- 
deeds,  fasting,  watching,  tears,  and  confession,  might 
come  with  a  pure  conscience  to  the  holy  table.”  From  the 
Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Centuries,  some  very  gross  laws 
were  formulated  concerning  its  observance,  and  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  persons  who  disregarded 
it.  Thus  what  was  designed  to  produce  a  wholesome  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  minds,  hearts,  and  consciences  of  men,  be¬ 
came  arbitrary  in  that  it  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  of  pen¬ 
ance  and  work-righteousness. 

But  let  us  note  that  the  observance  of  Lent,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  severe  fastings  and  bodily  tortures. 
The  same  methods  might  be  effectively  applied  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Lent  that  Luther  laid  down  as  a  proper  and 
valid  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  Supper, 
i.  e..  that  he  is  truly  worthy,  or  becomes  so,  who  firmly 
believes,  or  receives  the  words  of  Christ.  Special  reli¬ 
gious  services  and  instructions,  deliberations  and  medita¬ 
tions.  on  the  propritiatory  work  of  Christ,  whether  it  be 
public  or  private,  may  be  made  most  helpful  to  the  souls 
of  men  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The  facts  of  the 
atonement  may  become  more  real  to  us  by  prayerfully 
contemplating  them  in  a  special  way  during  the  season 
which  commemorates  them. 

But  the  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  such  an  ob¬ 
servance  magnifies  one  season  of  grace  above  another, 
and  therefore  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  carelessness  and 
indifference  during  other  seasons.  Such  an  objection  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  taunt  that  the  world  sometimes  thrusts 
at  church  people  and  Sunday  observers,  calling  them 
“Sunday  Christians  and  Monday  devils.”  Now.  every 
hypocrite  is  despicable,  and  where  the  above  epithet  is 
true,  it  is  to  be  deplored  by  all  good  people :  but  pray, 
who  ever  heard  of  those  who  were  not  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  Sunday  Christians,  that  became,  or  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be.  Monday  saints?  The  Sunday  observers  may, 
and  often  times  do.  fall  short.  It  is  human  to  err  and  to 
make  mistakes;  but,  if  any  one  discards  the  established 


ordinances,  and  will  not  use  the  means  that  are  designed 
to  help  make  him  better,  from  whence,  or  by  what  means, 
is  he  to  become  so?  Now,  just  as  the  every-day  life  is 
to  be  lived  in  Christ  as  well  as  on  Sunday;  and  just  as 
the  every-day  life  is  not  likely  to  be  lived  in  Him  with¬ 
out  a  proper  observance  of  Sunday.  Just  so,  every  season 
is  to  be  a  season  of  earnest  Christian  endeavor ;  but  no 
season  is  likely  to  be  faithfully  observed  if  the  Lenten 
season  is  not. 

Now,  there  are  peculiar  and  special  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  proper  observance  of  Lent  by  the  devout 
mind  and  heart.  By  a  careful  study,  and  by  prayerful 
meditation  on  the  acts  and  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  life,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  which  commemorates  the  culminating 
work  of  the  atonement  in  the  great  plan  of  redemption, 
we  ought,  we  will  be  led  to-  a  fuller  realization  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us.  Whether  through  fasting  or  not, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  yet,  when  we  follow  Him 
with  believing  minds  and  devout  and  prayerful  hearts, 
as  He  sets  His  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  as  He  rides 
triumphantly  into  the  holy  city;  as  He  sits  at  the  Pass- 
over  with  His  disciples,  and  solemnly  institutes  the  I-Ioly 
Supper;  as  He  retires  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  enters 
dark  Gethsemane ;  as  He  is  wickedly  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  His  enemies,  and  is  unjustly  carried  away  to  a 
mock  trial ;  as  Pie  is  cruelly  mocked  and  scourged  and 
condemned,  and  led  away  to  Calvary:  as  He  is  ignomini- 
ously  crucified,  and  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  in  the  midst 
of  sneers  and  jeers  from  the  raging  crowd :  and  as  in 
the  midst  of  deepest  agony  He  cries,  “Father,  forgive 
them;  they  know  not  what  they  do.  It  is  fini.shed.  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.”  Yes.  as  we  seriously 
pass  in  review  the  various  scenes,  acts  and  experiences 
of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  His  vicarious  life  on  earth,  in  the  order  and 
time  in  which  they  occurred,  if  we  have  hearts  other  than 
stone,  or  consciences  that  have  not  been  seared  into  an 
ungrateful  crisp,  we  must  feel  a  deeper,  a  fuller,  a  more 
vivid  realization  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  We 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  unbounded  love 
that  thus  actuated  Him  in  our  behalf.  And  we  will 
understand  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  the  enor- 
mit}''  of  the  ruin  from  which  we  were  rescued.  And, 
then,  as  we  realize  this  fact,  there  will  arise  in  our  whole 
being  a  deeper,  a  broader,  a  more  convincing  conception 
of  what  we  ought  to  do  for  Christ.  We  will  want  to  go 
and  be  unselfish  for  His  sake.  We  will  gladly  take  up 
His  cro.ss  and  follow  Him.  And  we  will  freely  pour  out 
our  lives  in  loving  service  for  the  extension  of  His  cause 
and  kingdom,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Plis  great 
name.  Thus,  by  a  proper  observance  of  the  season  of 
Lent,  we  may  have  our  spiritual  life  quickened  and 
strengthened  and  fortified.  For,  not  only  will  new  light 
spring  up  in  us;  not  only  will  new  powers  of  faith  and 
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Free  Trade  for  Missions  in  Latin  America 

What  happened  at  the  Panama  Congfcis  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America,  February  10  to  20  By  Robert  E.  Speer 
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UNLIKE  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  the  Panama 
Congress  had  a  distinct  cominision  on  “Wo- 
men’s  Work.”  Its  report  was  prepared  and 
presented  by  women,  and  women  took  part  freely  in 
all  the  discussions.  No  one  brought  a  more  refresh¬ 
ing  breeze  into  the  gathering  than  Miss  Cooper,  who 
is  at  work  on  a  little  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
among  the  San  Bias  Indians.  She  is  all  alone  there, 
but  not  afraid.  “Thou  wilt  keep  her  in  perfect 
peace,”  said  she.  “The  Bible  says  him,  but  I  read 
it  her." 

Tlie  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin 
America,  to  use  its  full  name,  was  composed  of  more 
than  three  hundred  men  and  women  from  practically  all 
the  nations  and  religious  denominations  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  from  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Italv.  The  delegates  were  in  large  part  leaders  in  the 
religious  work  of  their  various  countries.  They  met  to 
consider  how  the  Christian  forces  of  the  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  nations  might  work  to¬ 
gether  to  help  the  evangelical  churches  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  hid  all  earnest  and  sincere  efforts  to 
meet  the  religious,  educational,  and  social  needs  of 
the  Latin  American  people.  The  ideas  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  how  the  missionary  agencies  in  Europe 
and  North  America  might  render  most  help  to  Latin 
America  were  referred  to  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Co-operation  in  Christian  Work  in  this  field,  repre¬ 
senting  the  churches  and  to  be  composed  of  three 
sections  :  one  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  one 
in  Europe,  and  one  in  Latin  America. 

How  Panama  Links  the  Americas 

No  other  city  in  all  Latin  America  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  such  facilities  as  were  available  at  Panama. 
Most  of  the  delegates  were  entertained  at  the  Tivoli 
Hotel,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  ball-room  of 
the  hotel.  There  was  no  inconvenience  or  loss  of 
time,  accordingly,  in  coming  and  going.  The  whole 
Congress  could  assemble  promptly,  and  between  ses¬ 
sions  the  delegates  mingled  constantly  in  the  closest 
friendship.  There  was  not  another  hotel  in  Sourti 
America  \vhere  such  arrangements  could  have  been 
made.  The  place  was  central.  It  was  accessible  to 
the  countries  around  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  West  Coast  had  a  short  and  con¬ 
venient  trip  to  reach  it.  The  Brazilian  delegates  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  ;  in  ordinary  times  they  would 
have  come  via  Barbadoes,  but  war  conditions  com- 
pelled  them  to  gO  to  New  York  and  return  from  New 
York  to  the  Isthmus.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Congress  was  larger  and  more  representative  than  it 
could  have  been  if  held  anywhere  else  in  America, 
whether  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  Buenos  Aires. 

Panama,  moreover,  was  a  representative  comming¬ 
ling  of  the  two  great  racial  strains  which  compose 
America.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  Canal  and  the 
administration  of  the  Zone,  the  wonderful  engineering 
achievement  and  the  equally  wonderful  sanitary 
achievement.  Without  the  latter  no  such  gathering 
would  have  befen  possible.  The  delegates  saw  neither 
a  mosquito  nor  a  fly  during  the  entire  visit.  The 
Latin  American  visitors  were  eager  to  see  what  had 
been  done,  and  they  saw  some  of  the  social  and  moral 
problems  which  racial  contact  produces.  The  visitors 
from  North  America  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
atmosphere  in  which  missionary  work  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  done,  and  to  see  in  Panama  City  the  problems 
and  conditions  with  which  sincere  and  upright  men 
throughout  Latin  America  must  cope.  .On  Sunday 
morning,  delegates  on  their  way  to  church  passed  the 
weekly  lottery  drawing  which  was  held  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bishop  of  Panama  and  yields  him  a 
weekly  subsidy. 

There  were  in  all  481  delegates  and  visitors  at  the 
Congress  ;  177  from  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
304  from  abroad.  Of  these  159  were  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and  Spain  and  Italy,  and  145 
from  Latin  America.  Twenty-one  nations  were  repre- 

seiUed, _ practically  every  denomination  of  Christians. 

There  were  Bishops  Wilson,  McConnell.  Shepard. 
Oldham,  and  Stuntz  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Bishops  Lloyd,  Brown,  Kinsolving,  Hulsc. 
and  Colmore  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Bishop  Lambuth  of  .he  Southern  Methodist  Church.' 


'*  The  black  man  in  our  South  has  made  more  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  Latin  America  has 
made  in  four  centuries,”  said  Bishop  Kinsotving  at 
the  Panama  Congress.  It  is  to  change  that  rate  of 
progress  that  the  carefully  planned  congress  was 
called  to  unite  the  Christian  forces  at  work  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies,  —lands  that  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  of  1910  treated  as  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  thus  making  it  nscessary  to  arrange  this 
independent  conference  to  do  for  Latin  America 
what  Edinburgh  did  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  will  be  carried  on  by 
a  permanent  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 
America,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  who  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Panama 
Congress.  Dr.  Speer’s  report  for  Times  readers 
shows  in  a  striking  way  how  the  Congress  met  the 
problem  of  unity  and  of  attitude  toward  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  missionary  work,  questions  on  which 
there  are  burning  differences  of  opinion. 


and  Bishop  Howard  of  the  United  Brethren.  Brazil’s 
wasoneof  themost  interestingand  helpfiildelegations, 

In  addition  to  the  missionaries  three  of  the  strong¬ 
est  Brazilian  Clnistian  leaders  had  come  :  Senor  Al¬ 
varo  Reis,  an  orator  and  pastor  ol  the  leading  church 
in  Rio,  which  is  wholly  self-supporting  and  perhaps 
the  strongest  evangelical  congregation  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  Senor  Eduardo  Pereira,  writer  of  the  best  Portu¬ 
guese  grammar  used  in  Brazil,  a  scholar  and  Christian 
statesman  ;  and  Erasmo  Braga,  Professor  in  the  State 
Gymnasium  and  also  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Campinas. 

From  Uruguay  Professor  Monteverde  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Monte  Video  came,  and  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress.  Mrs.  Monteverde  came  with 
him,  and  made  an  appealing  address  in  excellent 
English  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  Latin  America.  A 
large  company  of  able  men  and  women  were  present 
from  Mexico,  including  two  Mexican  women,  one  of 
them  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Buenos  Aires.  There  were  Christian  lay¬ 
men  from  the  American  and  Canadian  churches,  like 
Mr.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Mr.  Ehen  E.  Olcott,  Mr. 
John  R.  Pepper,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Welch,  and  Mr. 
Dwight  Goddard  ;  and  every  American  and  Canadian 
church  at  work  in  Latin  America  was  represented 
either  by  its  board  officers  or  by  its  missionaries. 
The  European  societies  on  account  of  the  war  could 
not  send  the  delegates  who  would  otherwise  have 
come,  but  nevertheless,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
each  of  these  was  represented. 

The  Eight  Spokes  of  the  Congress 

The  Congress  met  each  day  from  half-past  eight  to 
half-past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  half-past 
three  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  report  of  one  of  the  eight  Commissions, 
prepared  after  wide  correspondence  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  sent  to  the  delegates  in  advance.  The  Com¬ 
missions  and  the  representatives  who  presented  their 
reports  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Survey  and  Occupation. — Mr.  E.  T.  Colton,  Foreign 

Secretary  of  tiie  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

2.  Message  and  Method. — The  Right  Rev.  William  Cabell 

Brown,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

3.  Education. — President  Henry  C.  King,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

of  Oherliu  College. 

4.  Women's  Work. — Miss  Belle  H.  Bennett,  President  of 

the  Women's  Council  of  the  Southern'  Methodist 
Church. 

5.  Literature. — The  Rev.  George  B.  Winton,  D.D.,  of  the 

Southern  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

6.  The  Church  on  the  Field. — The  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz, 

D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  America. 

7.  Home  Base. — Mr.  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  Secretary  of  the 

Misionary  Education  Movement. 

8.  Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity. — The  Rev. 

Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Report  on  Literature  was  to  have  been  presented 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Professor  Andres 
Osuna,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  leave  his  new  work 
as  the  highest  educational  official  in  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico. 

All  of  the  first  day  was  given  to  a  review  of  the 
whole  field.  In  the  morning  one  or  two  speakers  for 
each  field,  beginning  with  Mexico,  sketched  the  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  America.  In 
the  afternoon  the  field  was  surveyed  first  in  its  lateral 
social  and  intellectual  stratification,  and  then  the  con¬ 
crete  problems  of  an  adequate  missionary  occupation 
were  set  forth.  Those  who  listened  heard  the  most 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  deeper 
problems  with  which  the  Latin  American  nations  are 
dealing  which  has  ever  been  packed  into  such  a  sur- 
vev.  It  was  with  a  new  sense  of  duly  and  of  the  need 
of  hviman  sympathy  and  divine  help  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  arose  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  two  reports  which  opened  the  possibility  of  the 
widest  divergence  of  view  were  the  Second  and  Eighth. 
The  discussion  of  “Message  and  Method”  at  once 
suggested  the  problem  of  the  polemic  or  irenic  ap¬ 
proach,  the  emphasis  on  error  to  be  corrected  or  on 
truth  to  be  uncovered  and  built  upon.  Bishop 
Brown’s  presentation  of  the  whole  theme  was  perfect, 
and  the  blessing  of  his  spirit  and  of  the  heavenly 
Spirit  who  shone  through  him  pervaded  the  day. 
There  was  no  effort  to  repress  any  proper  freedom  of 
speech.  There  had  been  foolish  talk  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  the  effect  partly  that  the  delegates  were  to  be 
muzzled,  and  partly  that  they  were  to  be  umnuzzleci, 
and  that  the  Congress  would  be  wild  and  incendiary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  were  told  that  they  were  free  to 
say  before  the  Congress  whatever  they  would  say  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  To  make  sure  that  no  one  would  feel 
that  he  had  been  constrained,  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  calling  only  upon  speakers  who  had  sent  their  cards 
to  the  cluiirman  in  advance  was  laid  aside,  and  all  who 
wished  to  speak  from  the  floor  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  There  was  no  explosion.  The  spirit  of  love 
pervaded  the  whole  discussion,  and  the  method  of 
love  and  of  positive  and  constructive  preaching  was 
recognized  as  the  one  Christian  and  therefore  the  one 
true  and  effective  method. 

Where  Co-operaiton  Breaks  Down 

The  other  difficult  subject  was  “Co-opeiation  and 
the  Promotion  of  Unity.”  Among  the  evangelical 
churches  and  the  missionary  agencies  at  work  in  Latin 
America  it  was  recognized  that  there  must  be  co-ope¬ 
ration.  Delegates  who  had  attended  many  confer¬ 
ences  were  agreed  that  they  had  never  heard  the  duty 
of  co-operation  more  impressively  proved  or  more 
heartily  and  generously  recognized.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  in  a  field  where  there  are  such  vast  neglected 
areas  as  there  are  in  Latin  America,  both  among  the 
Indians  to  whom  Christianity  is  unknown,  and  among 
the  “intellectuals”  who  have  discarded  religion  and 
to  whom  the  Christian  Church  is  making  almost  no 
approach  ?  Bui  there  was  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  attitude  toward  the  traditional  and  prevailing  forms 
of  religious  institutions  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
gladly  pointed  out  tiiat  there  would  be  and  was  in- 
creasing  co-operation  with  individuals  \s)\q  sought  for 
belter  things.  It  was  sorrowfully  recognized  that  there 
could  be  no  present  co-operation  with  organized  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  that  its  impossibility,  instead  of  releasing 
us  from  our  missionary  duty,  is  the  very  thing  which 
lays  us  under  obligation  to  render  all  the  service  in 
our  power  to  our  neighbors  whose  religious  forces  are 
not  doing  for  them  any  such  work  as  our  religious 
forces  in  the  United  States  and  Northern  Europe  are 
doing  for  us. 

Each  day  at  eleven  o’clock  the  Conference  laid 
aside  its  discussions  and  turned  to  prayer  and  medi- 
tation.  The  addresses  of  these  hours'  %veie  among 
the  richest  utterances  of  the  Congress.  The  subjects 
and  speakers  were  :  Friday,  “The  Pre-eminence  of 
Christ,”  Bishop  Lloyd  ;  Saturday.  “The  Ministry  of 
Intercession,”  Dr.  A.  McLean  ;  Monday.  “Lessons 
from  the  Early  Christians,”  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown  :  Tuesday,  “  Reality  and  Religion,”  President 
King  ;  Wednesday,  “  Christ’s  Vision  of  the  Unity  of 
all  Believers,”  Dr.  Paul  de  Schweinitz  ;  Thursday, 
■ '  The  Recovery  of  the  Apostolic  Conception  of  God,  ’* 


i8o  * 
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Dr.  L.  C.  Biirncs  ;  Friday,  ‘'The  Seciel  of  a  Mighty 
Work  of  Goci,”  Bishop  Lambuth.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  the  entire  closing  session  was  given  to  such 
meditation  and  prayer.  Dr.  George  Alexander  of 
New  York  spoke  on  "Jesus  Christ  the  Same  Yester¬ 
day,  To-day,  and  Forever,”  and  then  for  a  long  time 
the  Congress  poured  out  its  heart  in  thanksgiving  and 
intercession  ;  and  the  benediction  in  Portuguese 
brought  the  Congress  to  a  close. 

The  evening  sessions  were  given  to  public  ad¬ 
dresses  in  English,  Spanish,  or  PorUiguese,  and  these 
three  languages  were  used  indiscriminately.  Any 
delegate  might  speak  in  whichever  he  chose.  Almost 
all  the  Latin  American  delegates  understood  English, 
and  many  of  the  North  American  delegates  under¬ 
stood  Spanish  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not, 
during  the  debates  on  the  reports  a  brief  abstract  in 
Engrish  was  given  usually  by  Dr.  Browning  of  Chile 
of  each  Spanish  speech,  and  by  Dr.  Tucker  of  Brazil 
of  each  speech  in  Portuguese.  The  following  were 
the  evening  addresses  and  speakers  : 

Friday.  —  "The  Claims  of  Christ  on  Thinking  Men,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Erasmo  Braga.  “  The  Christian  Faith  in  an  /  ge 
of  .Science,”  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell. 

Saturday. — "The  Care  and  Custody  of  the  Scriptures,” 
Dr.  lohn  Fox.  "The  Powei  of  the  Bible  in  the  Life 
of  Individuals  and  of  Nations,”  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Stark. 
Sunday. — "The  Religious  Significance  of  the  War,”  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott. 

Monday. — "True  Leaders  the  Fundamental  Need,”  ihe 
Kev.  Eduardo  Carlos  Pereira.  "  The  Piice  of  Leader- 
shill,”  Bisliop  Homer  C.  Stuniz. 

J'uesday. — "The  Importance  of  Work  for  Women,”  Miss 


Belle  H.  Bennett.  "Social  Work  Being  Done  by 
the  Women  of  Uruguay,”  Senora  Anita  de  Monte- 
verde.  "Women's  Work  in  Mexico,”  Mis.  John 
Howland.  "The  Women  of  South  America,”  Miss 
Florence  E.  Smith.  "Observations  of  the  Women’s 
Movement  in  the  World,”  Bishop  L.  L.  Kinsolving. 
IVednesdny. — "  The  Principles  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Essen¬ 
tial  to  Meet  the  Social  Needs  of  Our  Time,”  Judge 
Emilio  del  Toro  and  President  Charles  T.  Paul. 
Thursday. — "The  Triumphs  of  Christianity,”  Dr.  John 
F.  Goncher.  "Condilions  in  Latin  America,”  Bishop 
L.  L.  Kinsolving. 

Friday. — "  The  Vital  Power  of  Christianity — How  Real¬ 
ized  and  Maintained,”  the  Rev.  Alvaro  Reis,  and  Dr. 
James  1.  Vance, 

On  the  Canal  Zone  the  Congress  has  had  the  result 
of  bringing  good  cheer  to  many  earnest  Christian 
men  and  women  in  the  service  of  the  government  on 
the  Canal.  Scores  of  evangelistic  meetings  were  held 
in  the  club  houses,  the  churches,  and  the  army 
camps.  Latin  American  delegates  and  missionaries 
have  gone  back  to  their  work  with  a  new  heart,  with 
a  fuller  sense  of  comradeship,  with  a  broader  view  of 
their  great  and  necessary  undertaking.  And  those  of 
us  wlio  came  back  to  the  home  churches  bear  a  new 
purpose  and  a  fresh  resolve.  As  was  asked  in  the 
discussion  of  the  First  Commission’s  Report,  Is 
there  to  be  free  trade  in  rationalism,  tiie  encourage¬ 
ment  of  enlarged  commercial  relationship,  and  is  the 
Cliristian  Church  to  be  interdicted,  or  is  she  carelessly 
to  neglect  the  offer  of  the  best  that  we  have  to  share 
with  our  neighbors  and  friends  of  Latin  America? 

New  York  City. 


{Concluded  from  last  week's  issue.) 

HE  rocked  herself  in  the  little  kitchen  rocker, 
laughter  still  in  her  eyes. 

"1  thought  there  was  noriiing  left  to  happen 
but  growing  old!  If  Volney  only  knew,  wait  till  I 
tell  this  to  Volney  !*’ 

Poor  Volney,  silting  over  his  desk,  growing  old  ! 
She  had  a  tender  little  vision  ot  his  rounded  back 
and  the  undeniable  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  Volney. 
The  only  alleviation  of  that  bald  spot  was  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  see  it  himself. 

Youth  came  at  the  sound  of  her  mirth  and  she 
snatched  at  it  and  put  it  on  ;  she  was  no  longer  a 
candidate  for  old  agel  Lauding  still,  she  caught 
down  Honey’s  gingham  apron  from  a  hook  behind 
the  door  and  buttoned  it  over  her  garment  of  youth. 
Both  new  garments  were  becoming  to  her;  she  yearned 
for  Volney  and  a  looking-glass. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day.  The  kitchen,  first, 
this  pitiful  little  man-handled  kitchen, — and  then  a 
trayful  of  the  dainty  things  she  had  taken  pride  in 
making  in  that  other  youth  of  hers.  Such  a  tr.iyful 
she  would  carry  up  to  the  mysterious  little  "  mistress” 
in  the  room  Just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  !  From  the 
burned  saucepans  and  kettles  she  set  energetically  to 
scraping,  the  need  of  a  full  tray  was  sufficiently  plain. 
What  dear  blunderers  meri  were!  Now  there  was 
Volney — the  awful  gruel  he  made  her  that  time 
she  was  sick,  when  she  was  young  and  he  was  ynung 
and  the  world  was  young!  She  had  been  disgust¬ 
ingly  liealthy  ever  since  that  ancient  time,  but  this 
minute — 

"This  minute  I'd  lie  in  that  little  room  in  that 
little,  little  house,  and  eat  every  last  scorched  drop  ! '  ’ 

To  see  Volney  bringing  it  in  the  door,  a  gruel  trail 
behind  him,  that  young,  proud  Volney  ! 

Rather  a  curious  maid,  this  new  Hail  Columbia. 
But  her  strange  dreamings  did  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  her  work.  In  an  astonishingly  brief  lime  the 
little  room  was  spick  and  span.  She  stepped  about  it 
lightly,  briskly,  always  the  remainders  of  that  un¬ 
canny  mirth  in  the  back  of  her  clear  eyes.  It  was 
plain  she  would  laugh  again  at  the  first  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now,  because  humming  did  not  interfere, 
she  fell  to  humming  as  she  worked.  Volney  should 
really  have  seen  and  listened. 

"  Larry — Larry  !  Where  are  you  ?”  a  young  voice 
trilled  suddenly.  It  seemed  to  come  nearer,  through 
an  opened  door,  from  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
"Larry!  Lar — ry!” 

The  new  maid  hastened  out  into  the  hall. 

"Yes,  I’m  here.  I’m  coming,"  she  called  up,  hur- 
riedly.  A  startled  young  face  peered  down  at  her. 


"Gracious,  you  don't  look  a  bit  like  Larry  !  Are 
you  ;  why,  you're  the  Answer  !  You've  come  !  Oh, 
could  you  come  up  here  and  let  me  look  at  you  near 
to  ?  I  promised  not  to  go  down  there.” 

At  close  range,  maid  and  mistress  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  I  like  the  looks  of  you  !”  trilled  the  young  voice. 

"1  like  the  looks  of  you,”  smiled  the  gingham- 
aproned  one.  Here  was  her  opportunity,  the  smile 
bubbled  into  a  laugh.  Honey  laughed. 

"Oh,  isn’t  this  great?  You’ve  actually  come,  and 
I  bet  you’ve  washed  up  poor  Larry’s  kitchen. 

"I  have,  mem.” 

Honey’s  gaze  focussed  on  the  pleasant,  elderly  face. 

"You  don't  look  any  more  like  Hail  Columbia 
Dodd  than  like  Larry  I  You  don’t  look  like  the 
‘mem’-kind — please  don’t  ‘mem’  me.  Just  get 
me  something  to  eat  quick — quick  !  I've  been  look¬ 
ing  at  the  door-knob  and  thinking  how  good  it  would 
taste  with  whipped  cream  on  it.” 

VER  the  dainty  trayful  Honey  unburdened  her 
young  soul.  Larry  was  a  darling,  but  a  male 
darling,  and  she  had  been  hungering  for  some 
one  in — in  a  blue  gingham  apron,  to  talk  to. 

"  It  was  so  lucky  you  answered  in  time  for  Larrv 
to  go  after  that  job.  This  is  a  capital  'j  ’  Job.  and 
we’ve  got  to  get  it.  If  we  don’t — but  we  must,  we 
simply  must.  It’s  perfectly  awful  the  way  bank  ac¬ 
counts  melt  !  And  Larry’s  such  a  splendid  engineer 
— the  A’s  that  boy  took  in  college!  If  he’d  only 
married  a  smart  wife  who’d  earned  money,  too, — so 
many  wives  are  that  kind  nowadays.  But  he  was 
simply  possessed  to  marry  just  me.” 

"And  you  ?”  smiled  the  one  in  blue  gingham.  A 
sure-enough  curious  maid  ! 

"Oh,  I  was  possessed,  too!  I(  he’d  dared  to 
marry  an  old  blue-stocking  I  But  even  I  might  have 
helped  if  I’d  been  stronger.  That’s  what  I  am  doing 
now — lielping  !  You  wouldn’t  think  it,  would  you? 
see — oh.  I've  got  to  tell  some  one!  Would  you 
come  close  up  a  minute?” 

Close  up,  the  beautiful  secret  was  whispered.  Oh, 
a  stiange  young  mistress  and  a  strange  old  maid  ! 

"  If  r  in  just  quiet  and  good  for  a  while — I’d  be 
quiet  and  good  forever  !  It's  nothing  to  lie  here. — 
nothing  at  all,  when  I  can  plan — can  plan  little,  little 
plans.  I  can  see  such  beautiful  things  with  my  eyes 
shut!  Z/i'i’/e' things.  But  I’m  glad  you’ve  come,  I 
certainly  am  glad.  Larry  couldn't  keep  staying  on, 
here  at  home.  "  We’ve  got  to  earn  money  for — for 
college,  you  know  !  ” 

The  tender,  trilling  little  laugh  !  Back  in  the 
spick  and  span  little  kitchen  the  new  Hail  Columbia 


sat  down  again  in  one  of  the  chairs,  they  were  all 
available  now,  and  again  te.irs  trailed  over  her  plump 
cheeks — this  time  not  laughter  tears. 

"  If  I  could  only  tell  Voluey — I  will  tell  Volney  !” 

She  had  seen  the  telephone  in  the  little  dining¬ 
room.  She  hurried  to  it  now,  carefully  closing  all 
doors  for  secrecy. 

"3791-Ulster — yes,  yes,  nine,  one!”  Waiting 
was  hard.  ” Oh,  Volney,  it's  you,  isn’t  it?  This  is 
me  !  Can  you  hear  if  I  almost  whisper  ?  Volney, 
r  m  in  a  place  !  Wait,  let  me  talk.  I' ve  got  a  blue 
gingham  apron  on,  and  I’ve  just  got  my  mistress  her 
dinner!  No,  I’m  talking — no,  I  can’t  come  down 
for  our  four  o’clock  tea.  First  time  in — how  long, 
Volney?  Must  be  twenty  years.  But  I  can’t  leave 
my  ‘place’  till  the  young  husband  gels  back.  If  you 
could  come  here — Volney,  you  come  !  I’ 11  make  you 
tea  in  a  thick  cup  !  Do  you  remember  the  thick 
cups  we  bought  at  the  ten-cent  store  because  they 
were  cheap  ?  Didn’ t  that  first  tea  taste  good  ?  Vol¬ 
ney,  come  on,  and  I’ll  make  you  a  cup  of  first  tea  ! 
In  a  kitchen — ’member  we  used  to  drink  it  in  the 
kitchen,  me  in  the  chair  and  you  on  the  three-legged 
stool?  1  wore  a  blue  apron.  I’ve  got  one  on  now, 
come,  dear.  I’ll  expect  you  at  four —  2\  Doherty. 
But,  Volney,  Volney  !  Don’t  come  in  the  car.  Leave 
it  round  the  corner  somewhere,  Volney  !” 

He  had  not  been  there.  Central  had  rung  them 
off.  He  would  come  all  the  way  in  the  car. 
Couldn’t  be  helped  without  'phoning  again. 

"I  won’t  ’phone  again,”  ihouglit  she,  "I  might 
let  it  all  out  next  time  and  Volney  loves  mysteries. 
At  sixty-four — the  old  funny  !” 

So  did  she  like  mysteries.  She  and  Volney  were 
both  old  funnies,  only  for  years  they  had  been  sobuly 
engaged  in  growing  ricli  and  old.  Oh,  rich,  maybe, 
but  not  old,  they  shouldn’t  be  old  !  There  were  still 
adventures  in  kindness  in  the  world  ;  they  would 
keep  themselves  young,  adventuring. 

"I’ll  tell  him  he  must  make  a  chance.  There’s 
the  Dilly  young  man  going  to  South  America,  well, 
I've  got  a  new  Dilly  young  man  for  him.  Then  if  I 
can  establish  Brigitta  Allenson  herein  this  blue  ging¬ 
ham  apron —  Oh.  she  would  arrange  and  establish  ! 

They  were  old  lovers,  Volney  and  she,  though  lat¬ 
terly  the  sole  bit  of  romanticism  they  had  clung  to 
had  been  their  daily  cups  of  tea  together  at  four 
o'clock.  They  kept  always  to  that  habit,  she  going 
downtown  to  Volney  or  Volney  driving  uptown  to 
her.  She  was  glad  to-day  would  not  break  the  custom. 

Lawrence  Tracey  came  thumping  home  at  four. 
He  tried  to  take  ligliier  steps  as  he  turned  into  Dohertv 
and  at  number  21  had  partially  succeeded.  Poor  Lil’ 
Ole  Hon’  would  notice  heavy  steps  instantev — nh, 
thunder,  oh,  thunder, — thunder,  why  must  he  have 
been  too  late  for  that  job  !  Just  last  night  would  have 
been  in  time — . 

Of  course  if  the  new  maid  proved  a  success  he 
would  have  time  to  hunt  on — on — on.  He’d  do  the 
trick  yet  I  What  were  a  husky  big  body  and  a  hend- 
ful  of  technical  stuff  good  for  if  they  could  not  earn  a 
living  for  a  little  wife  and  a  little — son  ? 

"God  bless  'em  !”  Larry  muttered  in  a  tightened 
throat. 

At  the  door  of  Number  21  a  magnificent  car  was 
standing.  Larry  stopped  in  amaze.  Doherty  Street 
mtist  be  at  its  windows  gaping  ! 

Up  to  the  uniformed  man  at  the  wheel  strode  a 
white-lipped  Larry  ;  but  one  explanation  had  flashed 
to  his  mind. 

"Is  this  a  doctor’s  car?”  he  demanded.  Some 
neighbor  had  telephoned — 

"Doctor's  nuthin’  !  This  is  the  Volney  Phipps’ 
car.  Newest  model.  Lemme  show  you — ” 

Larry  was  already  at  his  own  front  door.  Up 
two  steps  at  a  time  to  Honey.  What  was  Vol¬ 
ney  Phipps’  car  doing  out  there  at  the  pavement? 
Were  millionaires'  wives  calling  on  his  wife?  Was 
the  world  topsy-turvy  ? 

"Oh,  Larry,  she’s  such  a  dear!  She’s  an  Answer 
to  prayer!  Her  eyes — did  you  have  time  to  notice 
her  eyes  before  you  went  ?  The  moment  1  saw  them — 
Larry,  I — told  her  !  You  don’t  mind  ?” 

"  Hold  on — ^just  a  sec’,  little  ole  girl.  What’s  the 
big  car  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

"Big  what?” 

"Auto — out  at  our  door — man  in  uniform — cost 
five  thousand  if  a  cent — ” 

"I  don’t  know  about  any  man  in  uniform  that  cost 
five  thousand  dollars.  Carry  me  to  the  window,” 
They  peered  out  together.  Honey’s  eyes  were  wide 
and  vaguely  alarmed.  It  was  so  soon  for  the  new 
Hail  Columbia  to  have  callers.  And  at  tlie  front 
door,  in  splendid  cars — 

"Larry,  put  me  back,  quick,  and  go  down  and 


list  of  pornoro  to  whom  letter  to  "Arorlonn  end  Ci-.n-^dl-’r  Hlai  on-ry  Attencies 
having  work  in  L''tln  Arerlca,"  doted  April  5,  1916,  wan  aont. 

APPENDIX  A 


IRECTORY  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  AT  WORK 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

ftlr.  Specif..  the  following  Directory  of  Societies  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  names  of  auxiliary  Societies  follow  the  names  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  to  which  they  are  immediately  related,  the  names  of 
the  auxiliaries  being  indented  in  each  case.  Where  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  the  auxiliary  is  related  has  its  headquarters  in 
another  country,  this  is  indicated  by  a  cross  reference.] 


CANAPA 

Societies  .■ippointiny  and  Sending  Missionaries 

Baptist. 

Canadian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Field:  Bolivia. 

Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Ea^tesn,  »R9V. 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Field ;  Bolivia. 


J.  0.  Drown,  D.D.,  229  Church  Dt., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Presbyterian. 

Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  ifanltnv  T)  D.  GOTlf eddr?<tlor  MfcBl 

Canada.  Field;  British  Ginana,  Trinidad.  _  .  ^IiOVo  R.  U'  CK*./*  , 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  lOroiltO,  CBTiriaft, 

Church  in  Canada — Eastern  Division.  Fields :  Those  of 
the  Parent  Board. 


Cooperating  and  Collecting  Society 
Church  of  England. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Field; 
Chile. 


Sending  Society  not  Denominational 
Evangelical  Union  of  South  America  (see  under  England). 
North  American  Council,  Evangelical  Union  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Fields :  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru. 


.I!ov.C'’nor  S.  Gould,  B.A.,  O.ll., 

627  ConfBdarstion  Lifa  Bldp;.  .Toronto, C-'iwd''. 


.Dev.Goorwc  Tnlth, 

135  lonbolla  St., 


Toronto,  C''nnda. 


Cooperating  Society  not  Dcnojm’jia/iouc/ 

Pentecostal  Missionary  Union  of  Canada.  Field :  Not  stated. 

UNITED  STATES 

Societies  Appointing  and  Sending  Missionaries 
Adventist. 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Mission  Board.  Fields :  Guatemala, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,. 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  British  Guiana.  Venezuela,  Britjsh 
Honduras,  Panama,  Mexico,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Lesser  Antilles. 


(Socloty  disoontinnod— dead) 


.rider  17.  A.  Spicer, 

W'Vorm  PTirk,  T-nhlr-rt?-,  P, 


Baptist. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Fields;  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Salvador.  _  _  * 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Fields : 

Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  • 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Fields:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay.  . 

Woman’s  Missionary  Union  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention.  Fields:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,, 
Panama,  West  Indies. 

Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Fields :  Cuba,  Panama.  . 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Fields ;  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana,  West  Indies.  , 

Woman’s  Home  and  Foreisn  Mission  Board  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention.  Fields:  British  Guiana,  West  In¬ 
dies. 


.Pev.  L.  5.  Bnmee,  D.D..  _  , 

23  Efst  26th 

.Urn.  Eatfierlno  3. .sootfall, 

2969  Vomon  Averuo,  Cr.ion.f'o,  III. 
.Pov.  T.  D.  Ray,  a.B.*.  .  ,  „ 

1103  HAln  fliohnond,  Vn. 

.Klee  Erthleeu  K-iIlory,  „ 


•Rev. 

.Pov. 


15  Test  Frinklin’Gt.,  Baltimore,  Kd. 

?loS'Re^?'D?a5;*  Atlanta,  On. 

C.  G.  Jordan,  D.E., 

624  South  18th  n.,  Philadelrhln,  Pn. 


Brethren. 

Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Association.  Field :  Mexico. 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Brethren  Church.  FieUk. 

Argentina.  - 

Christian. 

Mission  Board  of  the  Christian  Church.  Field:  Porto  Rico. 
Congregational. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Field : 
Mexico. 

Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.  Field:  Mexico. 

Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior.  Field ;  Mexico. 
American  Missionary  Association.  Field :  Porto  Rico. 

Disciples. 

Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.  Fields:  Mexico,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica. 

Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society.  Field;  Cuba. 

Evangelistic  Associations.  . * 

Peniel  Missionary  Society.  Fields :  Bolivia,  Porto  Rico. 
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•Bov.  J.  K.  Zook,  Totor,  Iowa. 

•Dev.  Louis  G.  B''uin?n,  .  „  w 

1905  E.  Tilth  Gt.,  Long  Bosch,  CTllf. 


.Bov.  T.  L'orrlll, 
G.P.A.  Bldw., 
.Bov.  Enoch  B.  Boll, 
14  Boooon  Gt., 


D.D., 

Doyton,  Ohio. 
Bouton,  Kass. 


267^'Fou^h''ivel^  fisw  York  City. 


Krs. 

Rev. 

,Rev. 


So?logo  ot  UlBolonu,  Indl 
ArohlBnld  UoLern,  Lt.D., 
o"?  wnot  Pniirth  fit..  Clrc 


Indinnnuolis,  Ind. 

nioma  kolb;  11, 

tost  Fourth  St..  Clrcinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  Ferguson, 


227  3.  I/sin  St.,  Los  Angolss,  0*111. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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10 
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of  prayer,  gifts  of  money  and  offering  of  life  at  the  home 
base,  do  not  warrant  the  occupation  by  these  Christian 
bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the  fields  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Survey  and  Occupation  as  requiring  workers. 
The  Commission  is  under  the  conviction  that  by  more 
thorough  cooperation  of  Christian  forces  now  in  Latin 
America,  and  by  similar  consultation  and  cooperation  at 
the  home  base  looking  toward  the  extension  and  complete 
occupation  of  present  work,  and  the  establishment  of  work 
in  new  territories,  the  entire  cause  would  gain  in  appre¬ 
ciation  and  support  at  the  home  base. 
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Friends. 

American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Cuba. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Union  of  Friends  in  America. 
I'iclds:  Those  of  the  Parent  Board. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Friends’  Church  of  Californian 
Fields :  Guatemala,  Honduras. 


Fields:  Mexico, Ohas.  E.  TobbettS.  i.  j  •  j 

214  Collop;e  JLvo,,  Plchmond,  Ind. 


Bonjnmir  S.  Corpock, 

1425  B'^nit  ?t.,  South  Pasadenn,  C«lif* 


Lutheran  (Evansjclical).  _  _  m  « 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  pan- HO V.  L.  B.  WOll  ,  U.iJ.  ,  T>r.  14  1M 

gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer-  21  W»  Sn.rptOf?®  t*,  D^-ltiJWrO,  lid* 

ica.  Field:  British  Guiana. 

Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Field:  South  America.  n  w 

Porto  Rico  Mission  Board  of  the  General  Council  of  the  pan-»:tOV.  o*  «  t  •»  n 

gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.  Field:  576  Orch:«rd  AVO.,  BollOVUO,  Pa. 

Porto  Rico.  .,  r  i. 

Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of.  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.  Field: 

Scandinamlan  *;M°Uncc  Mission  of  North  America.  Field. HOV.  John  0^  Boloon, 

Venezuela. 


w.  iJs94rlUfl« 

to  n.  Adhlnnd  Dlvd.,  ChloniTO,  III. 


Mennonite. 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ.  Field:  Chile.  ■ 


•Pov.  0.  H.  Bnmnor,  Allentown,  Pn. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  puich.0i8hop  Tn.  P. 

Fields:  Mexico,  Argentina,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  150  Pifttl  AV©.,  flow  YoPk  City* 

Chile,  Panama,  Paraguay.  . 

Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Fields:  Mexico,  Argentina,  Peru, 

Board  oMlS^Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Metp.HoV. 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  Fields:  Mexico,  Porto  Kico, 

Woma„.®'’Htlr'MSna‘;y^SocX  Epis.Krs.  liny  L.  WoOdnjff 

copal  Church.  Fields:  Porto  Rico  and  Latin-American  Allondnlo,  Kew  J©r86y, 

people  within  continental  United  States.  ▼««««  w  n 

Parpnf  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  AfncaoPoV.  <Jni!!e9  W.  RAnnln,  D.B., 

^  ■  il  Church.  Fields:  British  Guiana,  61  Blblo  HoUQ©,  Aator  PltlCO,  HOW  York  City 


ChPB.  IT.  Bosrroll,  D.D., 

1026  Arch  Philndolphla,  Pa. 


Home  anu  noreign  iviis,s.iunai> 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fields:  British  Guiana, 

Haiti,  Santo  Domingo.  .  ,  ,  ... 

Woman’s  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fields :  Those  of  the 
Parent  Society.  c  •  * 

Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fields;  Those 

Board  of  Missionro'f  ^rltahodist  Episcopal  Church,  SoutliTiev.  Ed.  !'•  Cook,  D.B.  , 

Fields-  Brazil.  Cuba,  Mexico.  810  BrOUdwp.y,  IInohvlll'9,  Torn. 

Woman's  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Fields:  Those  of  the  Parent  Board.  _ 

General  Missionary  Board  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church  ofliOV. 

North  America.  Field  :  Dominican  Republic. 

ifff'SorUi  iS."1?lelf : ‘Ihafcf  tif^^ 

Missio„|gciety^of  ^.im  Mri^^Metiiodist  Episcopal  ZiopBl.liOp  AlOX^dOr^^AltOrS., 


John  KoSenty 
•■3P  Wo 


iiQvjc  nry  • 

113P  IJfishinfiton  Dlvd.,  Chionp.o,  Ill. 


:li,  rieiu.  vve-s.  ..lu...-  o  ■  .  c  *i,. 

Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Hie 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  Fields . 
British  Guiana,  West  Indies. 


oxrnder  ffAltors, 

208  Tost  134th  St.,  Hew  Tort  City. 


Peiitecoslal  Church  of  the  Nazarcnc  ,  re  u  c  .n.tlflw  W 

General  Missionary  Board  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  thcRCV.  H. 
Nazarene.  Fields :  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  America. 


Reynolds, 

2109  Trooot  Avo.,  Konsse  City,  Ho. 


Presbyterian  Church  in  th^r.  Pohort  E.  Spoor, 

”  UnSsmtes  of  America.  Fields :  Mexico,  Guatemala,  155  fifth  AVO.,  HOW  Tort  City.) 

Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Chile.  .  . 

Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Fields:  Those  of  the  Parent  Board. 

Woman's  Vf  r.li  Pacifie^^  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

,'^MUsions  of  th^'presliyKrian  Church  in  tli?)cv.  Chns.  L.  ThonpBOn,  D.B., 

°n„-LTV,a  «  Kelds:  Cuta,  pLto  Rico.  156  Tilth  AvL  ,  DoW  York  Cit- 
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Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  tiie  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Fields :  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Mexicans  in  the  United  States. 

Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  ilie  United  States.  Fields :  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Mexico. 

Board  of  I'oreign  Missions  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South.  Field :  Mexico. 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  l\lissionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
hields :  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone. 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Domes- 
t|c  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
I'ields;  Those  of  the  Parent  Board. 

United  Brethren. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
Kield :  Porto  Rico. 

Woman’s  Missionary  Association  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  Field:  That  of  the  Parent  Society. 


Rov.  H.  Cheotor,  D.D., 

154  Tifth  Ave.,Rorth,  Dnohvlllo^Tonn. 
Pov.  'T.  G.  P-irPineon, 

Diie  7eat,  !?.  C. 

Ur.  John  Vood, 

281  Fourth  Avo.,  Hovj  York  City 


Rov, 


S.  S.  Flourh,  D.T)., 

r.B.uld*^.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


» 


% 


Rov.  T.  D.D., 

Bible  House,  Antor  Plrco,  Uen  York  City. 


Sending  Societies  not  Denominational 

American  Bible  Society.  Fields:  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 

Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chile, 

Ecuador.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Panama,  Haiti, 

Santo  Domingo. 

Foreign  Department  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America. 

Fields :  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Mexico, 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico. 

Central  American  Mission.  Fields:  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Hon^^RoV.  C.  !•  Ccoflold,  D.T).,  Aohuolot,  R.  H. 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica. 

Gospel  Missionary  Union.  Field:  Ecuador.  . . .*?fslIr.0oo.H.Fl3hcr,  Ruolid  dt  7th  HtO.,r?'n«P0  City,l!o. 

Trustees  of  Mackenzie  College.  Field:  Brazil.  . . E0V.300rf“0  A10X''rior,D.D. ,  47  t^lvoraity  Pl.KOTT  York 

CJiristian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  Fields:  Chile.  Argentina,  Rov.  R.  H.  OloVCr 
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Dr.  John  R.  Uott, 
124  East 


'Bth  St.,  Hew  York  City 


Ecuador,  Jamaica,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Mexico. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  International  Apostolic  Ho¬ 
liness  Union  and  The  Revivalist.  Field:  Cuba. 

Foreign  Department  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Field;  Argentina. 

Faith  and  Love  Mission.  Fields:  British  Guiana,  West  Indies. 

Rev.  D.  M,  Stearns’  Church  and  Bible  Classes.  Fields:  Dutch 
Guiana,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Chile,  Gua¬ 
temala,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Peru,  Para¬ 
guay,  Costa  Rico,  Panama,  Cuba, 


vcr. 

Elr-fith 


Avo.,  Rovr  York  City. 


Rgv. 


Coorr?:o  P.  Yulp, 

leiO  Yoim-  3t. 
Ui'?o  ClAritJfjn  H.  Cnoncor, 

60D  Loxlhf*ton  Avo 


Cir.cinn?ti,  Ohio, 
m  York  City 


Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  D.D., 

167  Cheltan  Ave.,  CerniantoYrn, 


Pa. 


Cooperating  Societies  Not  Dcnoniinalional 

American  Tract  Society.  Field:  Latin  America.  . . 

American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  Fields ;  South  America, 
West  Indies,  Panama. 

Foreign  Sunday  School  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Fields:  Brazil,  Mexico. 

World's  Sunday  School  Association.  Fields:  South  America, 
West  Indies,  Mexico. 


.P('T..Tudnor  101  P^rV  Avo., 

Pov.3oo.S."obBtof,  C.D.,  76  Vr.-.l!  3t.; 

Hbv.  TTorry  C.  7codruf£, 

216  Uotropolitnn  Tower,  Don 
Cr.  Fr~rV  t.  Drown, 

216  L’otrowoliton  Tower,  Dow 


Dow  York  City 
Dor  York  City 

Yort  City 
Ycr'-  City. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Sending  Society  Not  De«(?»jiHo/io«a/ 
Bolivian  Indian  Mission.  Field:  Bolivia. 


ENGLAND 


Societies  Appointing  and  Sending  Missionaries 

Baptist. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Fields:  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
Turk’s  Island  and  Caicos. 


Christian. 

Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands.  Fields:  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Argentina,  British  Guiana,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Venezuela,  Jamaica. 

Church  of  England. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Fields ;  British  Guiana,  Central  America,  West  Indies. 

South  American  Missionary  Society.  Fields :  South  America, 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay. 

Methodist. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society.  Fields:  British  Guiana, 
British  and  Spanish  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
West  Indies,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Lee¬ 
ward  and  Windward  Islands. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


COMMSTTEE  ON  COOPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

CONTINUING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 


•Robert  E.  Speer,  Chairtnan 
•Bishop  Wm.  Cabell  Brown,  yiu-Chatnnan 
Bishop  Wm.  F.  Oldham,  yiee~Chairmart 
•The  Rev.  S.  G.  Thman,  Executive  Secretary 
Tames  H.  Post,  Treasurer 
•E  T  Chairman,  Committee  on  Survey 

•President  Henry  C.  Kino,  Chairmatty  ComimtUe  on  Educaixon 
•The  Rev.  L  C.  Barnes,  D.D..  CAaiman,  Committee  on  Literature 
•S.  Earl  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Chairman,  Committee  mt  "" 

•E.  B.  Olcott,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Pinanee 


1  Home  Base 


executive  committee  I 
Miss  Margaret  B-  Hodob 
John  R,  Mott,  1.I,.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Ray,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Chester,  D.D. 

'I'he  Rev.  Ed.  F.  Cook,  D.D. 
and  those  marked  with  asterisk 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
25  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Temporary  Cable  Address  "  Student  " 


April  l4j  1916. 


To  the  Missionaries  and  the  Churches  with  which  they  are  Cooperating 
in  Latin  America. 

Dear  friends 

We  rejoice  to  report  that  in  a  measure  heyond  our  faith  the 
blessing  of  God  rested  on  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America^ 
vifhich  was  held  in  Pancimaj  February  IO-I9.  The  Congress  v/as  attended  by  over 
300  delegates  and  visitors  from  Europe  and  Worth  and  South  America,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  number  who  attended  its  sessions  from  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Of  the  delegates,  about  one-half  came  from  the  Latin  American  nations, 
and  of  these  a  good  proportion  were  men  and  women  of  Latin  American  birth 
and  citizenship.  Twenty-one  nations  were  represented. 

The  Congress  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  fandly  gathering  of  men  and 
women  who  met  in  the  love  and  unity  of  Christ.  All  gave  and  received  equally, 
but  none  contributed  more  than  the  leaders  of  the  Letin  American  churches  and 
the  missionaries  vfhose  lives  have  been  given  in  love  and  service  to  the  Latin 
American  lands. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  has  accomplished  results  which  will  be 
permanent.  It  has  drav/n  together  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  three  great 
continents  of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  It  has  strengthened  the 
purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  It  has  revealed  more  clearly  the  outlines  of 
those  great  individual  and  national  needs  in  all  our  lands  which  only  Cnrist 
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can  meet.  It  has  insured  a  volume  of  interest  and  cooperation  and  prayer  in 
hehalf  of  the  Churches  in  Latin  America  and  their  work  which  they  have  long 
sought  from  the  churches  of  other  lands. 

Before  it  adjourned  the  Congress,  convinced  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  larger  measure  of  common  understanding  and  cooperative  purpose, 
took  the  following  action; 

The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin 
America  recommend: 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  be  enlarged  and 
reconstituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  An  American  and  Canadian  Section  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  mission  agency  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of 
coopted  members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed  as 
representatives  of  the  various  American  and  Canadian  mission  agencies, 
of  v:hich  coopted  members  at  least  one-half  shall  be  delegates  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  this  Congress. 

2.  A  European  Section  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  mission 
agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  which  is  sending . 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  co¬ 
opted  members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  British  and  Continental  mission  agencies, 

3-  Ex  officio  members  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  committee  or  council  representing  the  missions  and  churches  of 
each  country  or  group  of  countries  in  Latin  America. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  functions  of  the  Committee  are  consulta¬ 
tive  and  advisory,  not  legislative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  also  of  the  European  Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  European  Sections  of  the  Committee  shall 
each  have  an  Executive  Committee  numbering  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Section, 

IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  each  Section  shall,  as  a  rule, 
meet  once  each  quarter  to  carry  out  the  general  policy  and  instructions  of 
the  Section. 

V.  0\7ing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  missionary  societies  with  work  ^ 
in  Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be  as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama 
Congress  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal  circumstances,  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  their  part  of  the  organization  will  obviously  have  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  such  time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
European  missionary  leaders,  favorable  for  such  action.  The  Congress 
would,  however,  express  the  earnest  hope  that  this  indispensable  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  European  mission  agencies  may  be  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 
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VI.  That  the  American  and  Canadian  Section  should,  as  may  he  desired 
hy  the  cooperating  bodies,  take  steps  promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  various  Commissions  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress,  so  far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  concerned, 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  v/ays  and  means  of  common  action  between  the 
American  and  European  Sections  shall  be  v/orked  out  after  the  European  Sec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  organized. 

VIII.  That  the  ex  officio  members  representing  the  Latin  American  com¬ 
mittees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  the  American 
and  European  Sections, 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  referred  to  in  this 
action  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years  and  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  different  missionary  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
have  been  seeking  to  render  help  to  Latin  America.  This  American  and  Canadian 
Committee  has  nov;  been  enlarged,  as  recommended  by  the  Congress,  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  its  office  at  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  v/ill  be  happy 
to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Churches  and  the  Missions  in  Latin  America  as 
to  how  it  may  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  T;ar  is  over  a  European  Section  of  the  Committee  may 
be  organized. 

The  American  Section  vdll  enter  into  communication  at  once  with  the 
ex  officio  members  as  they  may  be  appointed.  It  is  probable  that  each  one  of 
the  Regional  Conferences  which  have  been  held  or  will  soon  be  held  in  Havana, 
San  Juan,  Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Barranquilla  and 
Mexico,  will  constitute  a  Committee  or  Council  representing  the  Missions  and 
Churches  within  its  area.  Such  a  Committee  has  already  been  established  in 
Cuba. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  Secretary  of  each  such  Committee 
should  inform  Mr.  Inman  of  the  full  membership  of  the  Committee,  sending  him 
also  a  statement  of  the  functions  and  duties  assigned  to  it. 


The  American  and  Canadian  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 


April  l4,  1916. 


Missionariss  and  Churches  cooperating  in  Latin  America 

-  4  - 

Tn  Latin  America  is  desirous  only  of  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  cause.  It  exists  by  the  appointment  and  for  the  work  of  the  missionary 
agencies  by  which  it  has  been  established,  and  seeks  only  to  promote  the 
largest  success  of  their  v/ork  and  of  the  work  of  the  Churches  v/hich  they  are 
seeking  to  help  in  the  great  task  of  the  Gospel  in  Latin  America, 

Praying  for  God's  rich  blessing  upon  all  your  work,  vie  are, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 


Executive  Secretary 


SAVE  S37.SB  NOW 
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Summer  Bible  School  In  New  York.  The  Bible  Teachers  Training  School 

DR.  W.  W.  WHITE,  Pr«iident 

will  ronUuct  its  Fifth  Slimmer  Term  June  14— July  ‘i-'i,  lOlU 
A  variety  of  c'>ursc8forI’rwitorB.  MlRslonnrlea.MIsslooary  Can*  I  Course  arranged  In  units  rovcrlnc  two  weeks  each.  XJdusubI 
dtdntea,  Touological  Students,  aud  utlier  Leaders  and  Workers.  opporcunlllcs  to  visit  social  liisiliutioDS. 

Helpful  Missionary  nud  Dlblo  Study  conferences,  1  Write  for  Information  and  scliediile  to 

JOHN  ANDERSON  WOOD,  Dean  of  Summer  Term  ::  .’543  LcxiuKlon  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


CHURCH  PLANS 

Calalogut  ftt«  to  Minliierf. 

WINDOW  PAPER 

S«nJ/or  Cireutor  and  Samplu. 

MAX  CHARLES  PRICE,  ArehUecL 
euccBssoR  TO  Benjamin  D.  Be  Max  Chas.  Price 
ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS.  NEW  JERSEY. 


YOU  MUST  KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH 

CHINA 

THE  CHINESE  RECORDER 

oroiiplcfi  a  unique  poBitlim  In  licliiB  the  only  magazine  piibllslicd  In 
Cliliia  whleli  iiUempts  to  represent  aud  deal  with  all  forms  of  China’s 
mission  woi^^  cnyg.  "in  my  opinion  Ihercls  not  abetter  mis¬ 

sionary  periodical  nublUbedonaiiy  inlBslon  field  than  the  liecnriler." 

It  Is  published  nioutlily,  by  an  Interdenominational  Editorial 
Board  composed  of  rcpresenuillve  missionaries,  and  so  stands  for  a 
uuliod  Christianity.  Through  Its  close  contact  with  the  China  Con- 
I  munclon  Committee,  the  Christian  Educational  Association  of  Chlun, 
tiie  China  Sunday  School  Union,  and  othernatlonal  societies,  the  Chi- 
iiMf  R^ronler  Is  able  to  keep  lu  close  touch  with  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Chinn.  It  treats  China’s  nilsslmiary  problems  from  the 
missionary  viewpoint,  and  Its  renders  thus  learn  what  those  who  arc 
doing  the  work  are  thinking. 

The  C'liliifJie  Jfcrojv/er.  therefore.  Is  the  one  magazine  In  Chinn 
that  will  put  you  In  touch  with  China’s  missionary  work  In  general. 

'* . **  . I  mission  problems. 

stpald.  Subscriptions  should 

. . . . .  . . . .careofPresbyte-’-- 

ITcss,  IS  Peking  Hoad,  Shanghai,  China. 


_u  need  It  for  well-baliim  ed  tlilnl.. 

Subscription.  (i.ifJ.OUperiiiinimi, - - - -  - - - 

be  sent  to  The  ClihiONr  Recurtlur,  careof  Presbyterian  Sllsslon 


That  Boy 
of  Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you  have  done 
the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance  and  educaiion, 
up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  you  in  CASH  some  $2000 
to  $2500.  Is  he  a  paying  ihvcstuiCDl?  Just  one  thing  miiy 
wreck  him  as  quickly  as  a  big  defalcation  would  wreck  a 
bank.  Yes,  DRINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  his  book 
“ProlH  and  Loss  in  Man.”  "A  word  in  season" 
may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow  and  loss.  Get 
this  practical  book.  Read  it! 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  SI. 30 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pu6s..New  York 


The  Boys’  Life  of  Christ 

'Ey  WILLIAM  B.  FORBUSH,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

book  to  “help  boys  to  realize  Jesus  the  cTHan.” 

^Approaches  the  Divine  Jesus  through  human  greatness. 

IT  IS  DRAMATIC— STRONG 

Short  sentences,  crisp  descriptions,  plenty  of  dialog. 

c_A  painting,  rather  than  a  photograph. 

Does  not  try  to  tell  everything  Jesus  said  and  did.  Does 
not  touch  the  theology  or  the  philosophy  of  Jesus’  life.  En¬ 
deavors  to  show  the  manly,  heroic,  chivalrous,  intensely  real 
and  vigorously  active  qualities  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to  appeal  to 
boys.  This  is  why  it  begins  with  the  boyhood  rather  than 
Re?.  Was.  B.  Forbn.it.  Ph.D.  with  the  babyhood  of  Jesus. 

A  Handsome  Book  with  Beautiful  Illustrations 

A  striking  and  handsome  volume,  printed  on  first-class  paper  with  large  type  and  wide  margins, 
and  having  a  beautiful  cover  design  in  colors.  Besides  eight  valuable  illustrations  by  Holman 
Hunt,  Hofman,  and  other  great  artists,  there  is  a  clear  map  of  the  country  where  Christ  lived. 

"11  I  had  a  boy.!  should  give  him  Dr.  Forbush’s 'Boys  Life 
of  Christ’,  and  1  should  bedsore  that  he  would  be  deUihtcd 

v,Uhii."~AmosIi.fVells.Z<SHoT,ChrislianEiiJeavorlVorld. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Ornamenlol  Cover,  320  Pages, 


$I.2S,  Net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 


"I  am  sure  it  will  be  greatly  sought  for  and  widely 
Marion  Lawrence,  General  Secretary  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  School  Association. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publiihen  ;;  3S4443  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Neji)  and  Timely  Help  to  the  Art  of  Speaking 
and  Writing  the  Language  Correctly 

English  Grammar 
Simplified 

ITS  STUDY  MADE  EASY 

By  James  C.  FernaM,  L.H.D. 

Author  o(  "  Synonyms,  Anlonymi,  and  Pteposilloni,"  Edilorof 
"The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary.  "  etc.,  etc. 

“Practical  English  grammarisnothingbulMe 
correct  use  of  English  words  in  English  sen¬ 
tences,”  saysils  author,  “and  this  book  under¬ 
takes  to  give  all  that,  and  nothing  but  that." 

IT  IS  NOT  MERELY  A  BOOK  OF 
RULES;  IT  IS  PRIMARILY  A  BOOK 
OF  FACTS. 

lb  QUOTATlpNS  and  EXERCISES  are.illus- 

trative,  suggestive,  illuminative. 

Its  contains  a  most  COMPREHENSIVE  INDEX 
which  will  prove  a  marvel  of  handy  heipfulDess  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 

A  Simple  and  Indispensable  Guide  for  Preachers, 
Teachers,  Students,  Home,  and  Office, 

16mo,  Cloth,  282  pages,  75  cents  net; 
average  carriage  charges  8  cents 


FUNK  O  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Puba. 

New  York,  3S4'360  Fourth  Are.  -  London,  134  SaJishary  Sq. 


“What  Happens 
After  Death 

Answered  by  twenty-six  En¬ 
glish  and  other  foreign  writers 
and  one  American — Rev.  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon.  Among  the  for¬ 
mer  are  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers, 
Canon  J.  W.  Horsley,  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Anderson,  Dr.  Max  Nor- 
dau,  etc.  _ 

An  Interesting  Symposium  on  a 
Topic  of  Vital  Concern 

New,  Fresh,  and  Striking 


12[no,  Cloth,  220  pages.  75  cents,  net. 
Average  carriage  charges  8  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

New  York,  3S4-3S0  Fonrth  Ate.  >  London.  134  Saliibory  Sq. 
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Have  Y ou  Insured  Y our  Church 


MEMBERSHIP  for  the  FUTURE? 

You  can  do  this  by  bringing  the  children  into 
Church  Service  Now 

AND  YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 

by  such  Pulpit  Ministration  to  them  as  has  been 
long  afforded  by  DR.  JAMES  M.  FARRAR, 
of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Farrar’s  3  "Junior”  Volumes 
will  tell  you  his  method,  show  his  lines  of 
thought.  They  will  do  any  other  preacher  good — 

By  SUGGESTION,  INSPIRATION,  and 
DEMONSTRATION 


A  Junior  Congregation — Little  Talks  to  Little  People — Chats  with  Children  of  the  Church 


They  form  a  three-fold  object-lesson  of  how 
to  reach  the  future  business  man  and  Christian 
worker — the  boy  of  to-day,  in  the  pew;  how  to 
bring  him  there,  and  his  sister;  how  to  Insure 
Future  Church  Membership. 


“I  know  of  no  other  series  of  religious 
addresses  to  children  at  all  comparable  to 
these,”  wrote  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  D,D.,  of 
“A  Junior  Congregation.”  The  other  two 
volumes  equal  its  charm  and  excellence. 


The  price  of  each  is  $1.20— average  comage  charges  on  each,  8  cents 


FUNK  tBli  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

LONDON  OFFICE;  134  Salisbury  Square 


'Get  the  Latest  "Reliable  FACTS  on  Missions' 


Commended  by  the  Highest 
Authorities 

3.  “Far  and  away  the  most  important 
work  on  mlBsione  yet  published.  Ita  size  is 
stupendous;  one  is  stagpered  to  llilnk  of  the 
labor  Involved.  There  is  nothing  like  It. 
^Church  Missionary  Jnlelligencer. 

2.  “  It  Is  absolutely  Indispensable  to  every 
student  of  missions,  and  this  should  include 
every  pastor.” — Luther  D.  Wishanl,  recently 
Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

3.  “  I  know  of  no  otlicr  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  comes  anywhere  near  this  in  the 
combination  of  completeneas,  reliablllly,  and 
adaptability-”— John  il'.  Conklin,  re¬ 
cently  Field  Secretary,  Board  of  Foreign 
Mlsalons,  Reformed  Cliurch  of  America. 


KEARLY  1.000 
OCTAVO  PAGES 


WELL  BOXLND 
IN  CLOTH 


THE 


$1.50 

DOWN 


ONLY 

Now  is  an 
excellent 
opportu¬ 
nity  to  se¬ 
cure  this 
great,  recent  work  on  very  easy 
terms.  $1.60  down  and  $1.00  per 
month  for  five  months — $6.50inall. 
You  are  perfectly  safe,  as  we  agree 
to  take  back  the  book  after  3  days’ 
examination  and  refund  what  you 
have  paid  us,  if  you  do  not  like 
it  when  you  see  it. 


ONE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  MISSIONS 


STRONG  FEATURES 

1.  The  moat  recent  advance  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  occupation  of  the  world,  notably  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  Weetern  and  Northern  China  and 
Mongolia,  Korea, Northern  Burma, andSouth 
America. 

2.  The  development  of  the  older  flelda,  as 
the  reaction  in  Japan ;  revivala  in  Perala, 
among  the  low  casta  in  India,  the  Laoa,  the 
ZuliiB  in  South  Africa,  etc. 

,3.  The  Parliament  of  Religione,  with  its  ef- 
fectofalirrlng  intoactiontheAalatic  rcllgloDa. 

4.  The  rehabilitation  of  Moeiem  power, 
through  the  masaacrea  in  Turkey,  the  in¬ 
creased  power  of  the  Prieathood  in  Persia, 
and  the  extension  of  Arab  induencciu  Africa. 

5.  The  revival  of  Hinduism  manifest  in  the 
Vedanta  and  the  misaiona  of  Swarai  Vlve- 
kanada  and  his  oesociates. 

6.  ThedevelopmentofMieaionary  methods, 
eapeclaliy  along  sociological  lines,  including 
medical,  edncational,  industrial,  and  kindred 
mieslona. 

7.  The  development  of  the  native  churchea 
in  Bclf-support,  self-direction,  etc. 

8.  The  Missionary  Conferences  and  their 
bcnringiipon  mission  comity,  a  new  economic 
administration  of  mlasionnry  flclda.  and  tho 
development  of  a  Science  of  Missions. 

9.  The  development  of  the  great  work  of 
atudente  for  students  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  - 

»0.  Biographicul  noU'S  chnrnctcrlzing  the 
life-work  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
missionaries,  as  well  as  cmiiiont  pastors  and 
preachers  raised  up  in  non-Chriatlan  lands, 
who  have  fiuished  their  labors. 

11.  A  revised  list  of  the  versions  of  the 
Bible  which  have  been  sent  forth  by  the 
Bible  Societies. 

12.  An  exhaustive  list  of  iniasionnrieaof  all 
nations  who  have  translated  tho  Bibtu  into 
noa-Chrlstian  languages.' 

13.  A  directory  of  Missionary  Societies, 
with  post-ofUce  addresses. 

14.  Tables  of  statistics,  sliowing  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Kingdom  in  eacli  country,  and 
separate  tables  showing  the  work  being  done 
by  each  society. 

15.  An  account  of  missionary  elloct,  and 
its  results,  past  and  present,  in  Jewish  c 


This  Great 
Encyclopedia 

is  a  mine  of  infoima- 
tion  that  a  wide-a¬ 
wake  Pastoi- or  Chris¬ 
tian  leader  can  not 
afford  to  be  without. 
Not  only  does  it  con¬ 
tain  the  recorded  facts 
in  regard  to  men  and 
missions  famousin  the 
history  of  the  Church, 
but  offers  other  ma¬ 
terial  and  suggestions 
for  the  preparation  of 
sermons,  addresses, 
articles,  books,  and 
letters.  It  also  sup¬ 
plies  references  to 
sources  of  more  com¬ 
plete  information. 
For  example :  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Africa  gives 
a  brief  but  complete 
view  of  the  continent 
— its  geographical  di¬ 
visions,  political  con¬ 
ditions,  explorations, 
races  and  languages, 
religions  and  mis¬ 
sions.  Onewhowishes 
to  study  the  subject 
further,  is  referred  to 
the  best  and  most  ac¬ 
cessible  books  on  the 
subject. 


EMINENT  AUTHORITIES 

A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
widely  known  experts  on  the  theory  and 
practise  and  history  of  missions,  both  men 
and  women,  and  from  several  different  de¬ 
nominations,  have  prepared  articles  for  the 
One  Encyclopedia  upon  different  phases  of 
these  subjects. 

Jamus  L.  Baiiton,  D.I).,  American  Board. 

II.  P.  Beach,  D.D.,  Student  Movement. 
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W.  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  American  / 
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dian  Presbyterian  Board.  / 

R.  E.  Si'EEu,  Presbyterian  /ACCEPTANCE 
Board.  /  FUNK  & 
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D.D..  Church  Mis,  /  COMPANY, 

Society,  London.  /  S51-380  Foarth  Ave., 

SIl>,  S,  D.  Bom-  /  S.-V.rkClt,, 

MUS,  Women's  /  r/ent/rnicn.— I  accept 
Foreign  Mis.  /  your  Special  Offer  of 
Union.  /  The  One  Encyclopedia 

Miss  Alic  e  C.  /  of  Missions  to  Review 
Fi.ETCiiEit.  /  readers,  and  I  agree  to  take 
PC/  cne  copy  at  and  send 

vlnsovV  /  you  hcrcwltlill.W  as  first  imy- 
'  /  ment,  and  will  send  you  ?l.OO  a 
/  month  for  5  consecutive  months. 

/  It  la  understood  you  guarantee 
/  antlsfiictlon,  and  that  I  may  return 
/  tho  work  to  you  yltlnn  3  days  If 
/  uuButl8factory,.ana  you  will  return 
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HELPS  TO  SUCCESS 

Books  that  will  Upbuild  and  Inspire 

Each  of  these  Ten  Volumes  will  prove  a  Genuine  and  Efficient 
Helper  for  any  man  who  strives  to  succeed  along  worthy  lines. 

They  overflow  with  the  vital  force  of  example,  incident,  illustra¬ 
tion,  precept  and  inspiring  purpose.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price — or  postage  extra  only  if  so  stated. 

A  Splendid  Nucleus  for  the  Library  of  Any  Local  Reading  Club,  or  a  Fine  Addition 
to  Any  Sunday  School  or  Family  Collection  of  Books. 


Successful  Men  of  To>Oay  and  What 
They  Say  of  Success.  By  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  Ph.D.  Chapters  based  upon  the  actual 
descriptions  of  their  way  to  Success,  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  have  been  over  the  road. 
The  45th  Thousand  of  this  revised  book,  which 
has  been  read  aloud  in  high  schools;  given  by 
employers  to  their  men  to  increase  their  effici¬ 
ency;  enjoyed  by  boys  around  their  summer 
camp  fires.  Illustrated,  ]2mo.  Cloth,  261  pp. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

A  Young  Man  and  His  Problems.  By 

James  L.  Gordon.  Treats  in  an  uplifting  way 
the  many  questions  which  concern  a  young 
man’s  welfare,  socially,  morally,  physically 
and  intellectually.  Can  be  dipped  into  on  any 
page  with  certainty  of  cheer  and  inspiration. 
l2ino,  Cloth,  365  pp.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

The  Book  of  Thrift.  By  T.  D.  MacGregor. 
“Whatmust  I  do  to  be  saving? ”  Success  is 
often  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
“While  saving  alone  is  not  thrift,’’  says  the 
author  of  this  excellent  book,  “  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  it.”  The  volume  is  big  with 
Self-helpfulness  and  its  results.  12mo,  Cloth, 
350  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  Average  carriage 
charges,  12  cents. 

My  Young  Man.  By  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
li.D.  Ten  straightforward  talks  to  young 
men,  by  this  persuasive  teacher  of  truth.  De¬ 
voted  to  consideration  of  the  young  man  in 
his  spheres  of  son,  brother,  member  of  society, 
lover,  husband,  citizen,  etc.  12nto,  Cloth, 
123  pp.  Price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 

The  Lure  of  the  City.  By  David  James 
Burrell,  D.D.  Twenty-two  chapters  about 
and  for  the  young  man  who  is  just  leaving  his 
rural  home  for  city  life.  By  one  whose  words 
are  wise  and  inspiring.  Should  appeal  to 
every  one  who  is  country-bred  but  city-led. 
I2ino,  doth.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


Personal  Power.  By  Keith  J.  Thomas. 
A  book  designed  to  fit  men  for  leadership. 
Andrew  Carnegie  said  of  it :  “  Every  young 
man  should  road  and  study  it,  because  it 
points  the  way  to  success  and  honor  in  life." 
Its  appeal  comes  as  from  a  man  of  the  world 
to  the  world  of  men.  I2mo,  Cloth,  304  pp. 
Price,  $1.75.  Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 

Dominion  and  Power;  or  the  Science 
of  Life  and  Living.  By  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson.  One  of  this  author’s  most  popular 
books — Seventh  Edition.  Deals  with  mental 
and  physical  health;  has  a  rich  fund  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  on  Self-Control  and  kindred 
topics.  12mo,  Cloth,  297  pp.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.20. 

The  Value  of  an  Ideal.  By  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  One  of  this  great  lecturer’s 
most  attractive  and  inspiring  addresses.  Stands 
for  "the  highest  ideals  in  individual  life,  in 
domestic  life,  in  business  life,  in  professional 
life,  in  political  life.”  I2mo,  boards,  orna¬ 
mental  cover,  57  pp.  Price, post-paid,  30  cents. 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful.  By  H.  L. 

Piner.  Looks  to  the  highest  exaltation  of 
success  —  the  harmonious  development  of 
physical  form  and  spiritual  nature — the  most 
perfect  fruitage  of  direct  correspondence 
between  these.  12mo,  Cloth,  ornamental 
cover;  303  pp.,  marginal  quotations  in  red. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

How  To  Live :  Rules  for  Healthful 
Living  Based  on  Modern  Science. 

By  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  and  Eugene  L. 
Fisk,  M.D.  Prepared  under  auspices  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute.  One  of  the  most 
authoritative  books  ever  issued.  Designed 
to  assist  in  such  upbuilding  of  body  and 
brain  as  will  assure  the  highest  possible  suc¬ 
cess.  12mo,  Cloth,  345  pp.  Price  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.12. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Liberator 

Host  uni 
and  growing  c 
VOY  modern  bistorj. 
jjgfg  presented  by 
1  Cburlee  Wallace 
French,  in  898  pages,  por¬ 
traying  the  strong  humanity 
of  the  man. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

The  Preacher 

“  Tlie  grandest  single  force 
ever  given  to  the  American 
Vni  pulpit.”  LikeShake- 
speare,  he  touched 
A  human  life  at  every 
point.  "The  greatest  preach¬ 
er  on  this  piuuet,”  another 
great  orator  called  him. 

John  Brown 

The  Agitator 

A  tragic  figure  of  onr  coun¬ 
try's  tragic  time.  What  led 
vni  Harper’s 

Ferry,  and  why 
3  and  how  he  died 
there,  this  book  of  752 
pages,  by  Col.  Eiuton,  viv¬ 
idly  records. 

Horace  Greeley 

The  Editor 

"The  greatest  etlitor  in  the 
world,^  John  Bright  said  he 
VftI  America  has 

never  grown  an- 
*1  other  Greeley  and 
never  will,  No  other  coun¬ 
try  could  have  grown  him. 

William  E.  Dodge 

Merchant  Prince 


A  Christian  merchant— tins 
lie  w  as.  uuil  more.  "  A  man 
VYYY  loved  his  fcl- 

lowmen."  Apuhlic 
5  benefactor,  whose 
largest  ambition  was  to  im¬ 
prove  aud  uplift  his  kind. 

John  B.  Gough 

Temperance  Apostle 

IIow  a  drunkard  became  a 
Deinosthenes— how  an  an- 
VrtI  learned  man  grew 
to  power  in  use  of 
O  the  greatest  orator¬ 
ical  gifts.  Tnrobs  with  the 
live  pulse-beat  of  human 
interest. 


Wendell  Phillips 

The  Orator 

An  American  prince  of  men 
--prince  of  American  ora¬ 
tors,  ”  There  is  no 
true  eloquence  un-  * 

lees  there  is  a  man  * 
behind  the  speech.”  This 
book  reveals  the  man,  the 
orator,  the  advocate. 

Charles  Sumner 

The  Statesman 

A  typical  American  of  the 
cultured  type.  Born  a  states, 
man;  educated  a  VOL 
scholar;  compelled  „  * 

to  be  a  political  re-  ® 

former.  One  of  the  corrective 
and  crealiveforcesingovvni- 
ment  during  the  stormy 
period  of  American  politics. 

Samuel  G.  Howe 

The  Philanthropist 

Enthusiasm  and  courage  arc 

Seat  motive  powers.  Dr. 

owe  had  them:  vOL 
also  a  burning  zeal  _  * 
forthe  niifortunate.  “ 

How  these  animated  him, 
and  served  humanity. 

J.  G.  Whittier 

The  Poet 

One  poet  — one  singer  — 
among  the  dozen  "Great 
Americans  ”  who  VOL 
make  up  this  Series.  * 

And  he  is  the  one  av 
best  fitted  for  such  com- 

Jiany.  Heisofthetriie  Aiiicr- 
can  guild— a  Poet-Patriot. 

Frederick  Douglass 

Colored  Orator 

His  words  were  white,  how¬ 
ever,  black  his  face.  White, 
likewise,!  was  his  vOL 
life— a  social  and  * 
political  evolution  H 
from  slavery’s  cabin  to  the 
United  States  Marshalsbip 
in  Washington. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 

The  Agitator 

Another  brave,  true  life, 
worth  living,  worth  buying, 
Devoted  to  an  idea,  vOL 
its  devotion  had  in  * 

it  sublime  heroism. 

He  would  be  heard.  The 
world  heard  him. 
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OFFICIAL  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
Of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health 


ITS  MOTTO: 


THecneATesT 


H  MON  WEALTH  IS  HEALTH” 


A  NEW  BOOK  THAT  MAKES 
THE  THREE  R’S  WORTH  WHILE 


Placed  on  Its  First  Cover  Page 
in  Larger  Form  Than  Here 

The  Significant  Illustration 
Here  Shown 

Thus  Portraying  the  Effect  Upon 
the  Fundamentals  of  Education  of 
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Rules  for  Healthful  Living 
Based  on  Modern  Science 


By  IRVING  FISHER,  Pk.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Yale  University 


EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

Director  of  Hygiene 
Life  Extension  Institute 
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With  a  Foreword  by  Ex-President  William  Howard  Taft,  in  which  he  says: 
■‘The  care  of  individual  and  family  health  is  the  most  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen.” 


The  Highest  Authorities  on  Hygiene  Warmly 

Virtually  the  nation’s  official  general  handbook  of 
health.  Built  upon  the  most  modern  and  depend¬ 
able  scientihe  data,  a  book  of  widespread  popular 
usefulness,  covering  such  subjects  as: 

How  to  Avoid  Colds 
What  It  Means  to  Eat  Hastily 
What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Eat 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
What  to  Eat  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene  in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without 
Drugs 

Fifteen  Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effect  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Blood  Pressure 

Eugenics — What  It  Is  and  What  it  is  not 

Illustrated  With  Seventy-five  Photo-Engraved 
Portraits.  12/no,  Cloth.  $1.00,  Net. 

Postage,  12  Cents  Extra. 


Endorse  the  New  Book  Telling  ‘*How  to  Live” 

Surgeon- General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

“  It  SB  the  most  practical  and  useful  book  on  the 
BubjccC  that  I  know  of.” 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Sanitation,  and  Health,  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine : 

"l  give  the  book  ray  unqualibcd  approval.*' 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Supt.  Battle  Creek  Sanita¬ 
rium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.: 

”  How  to  Live  is  unquestionably  not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most  readable  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  book  on  personal  hygiene  which  has  ever 
been  published.” 

Dr.  David  Sfarr  Jordan,  Chancellor,  Leland 
Stanford  University,  California  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  wise  and  forceful  statement  of 
the  essential  elements  of  personal  hygiene.” 

Nathan  5fraus,  New  York  City  : 

“  The  volume  is  full  from  covert©  cover  of  practical, 
sensible  ideas  for  the  conservation  of  human  life.” 

Dr.  R‘upert  Blue,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"It  is  the  true  story  of  personal  hygiene,  told  in  a 
plain  and  straightforward  manner,  and  a  book  which 
will  appeal  to  every  person  having  at  heart  his  physicot 
well-being." 
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The  Seven  Last  Words  on  the  Cross 


•■J/r  GOD.  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
—St.  Matt.  27-/, G. 


ifSS 

fMf 

A  GOOD-FRIDAY MEDI- 

TATION,  u'ith  suggestions 

for  Bible-word  analysis. 

HAS  BECOME  a  growing  custom  among  the  churches  to  spend  three  hours,  from 
twelve  to  three  P.M.,  meditating  upon  the  crucifixion,  Good-Friday.  Usually  these 
seven  lust  words  upon  the  cross  form  the  basis  of  the  meditation.  Pastors,  Bible 
students,  and  others,  will  find  that  these  words  take  on  added  meaning  when  looked 
up  in  their  original  Greek,  and  especially  when  they  are  compared  to  other  uses  of  the 
same  words  in  the  utterances  of  Jesus.  TRUE  PARALLEL  PASSAGES,  when  based  upon 
the  original  Greek  (or  Hebrew)  form  the  best  possible  definition  of  Jheir 

real  meaning,  and  open  up  a  world 
tofore  this  analysis  in  the  original 
elusive  privilege  of  Greek  or  Hebrew 
OVER  in  Scotland,  there  lived 
guist  who  spent  not  three  hours 
meditation,  but  forty  year#— an  entire 
P.M.,”  he  tells  us, 
iginal  tongue  every 
English  Bible.  He 
classify  under  each 
Hebrew  word,  the 
sages  where  it  was 
translation.  It  was 
some  thing  that  was 
mind  day  after  day, 
night.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 


task,  and  called  for  forty  years  of 
ance.  Robert  Young.  LL.D,,  was 
iy33;  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade: 
he  visited  the  United  States;  he 
Gaelic,  Samaritan,  Spanish,  Synaic, 

Latin,  Portuguese,  and  some  other 
"WHEN  he  started  to  make  a 
he  decided  to  arrange  each  original 
He  tells  us  it  took  over  three  years  to 
being  prepared  for  the  press.  It 
30,000  various  readings  in  the  New 
70.000  Greek  and  Hebrew  original 
and  regard  his  Bible  concordance  as 
It  has  no  rivals  even  to  day,  forty 

“MY”  as  used  in  the  last  utterance  on  the  cross  is  the  same  “my'  as  used  in  the 
passage  “This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,”  but  a  different  “my”  than  used 
in  the  passage  “my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world”;  so,  too,  it  is  a  different  “my”  from 
that  used  in  the  passage  “he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.”  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  “my”  used  upon  the  cross?  Study  Young’s  Concordance,  look  up  its 
use  on  other  occasions  by  Jesus,  and  see.  It’s  a  profitable  study.  So  too,  of  the  other  seven 
words,  Their  originals  are  full  of  significance  not  apparent  on  the  surface  of  our  English 
Bible.  With  such  a  priceless  volume— the  meditation  of  a  devout  linguist  for  forty  years  — 
the  sajdngs  on  the  cross,  and  all  other  utterances  found  in  the  Bible  take  on  added  meaning. 
The  price  of  Young’s  Analytical  Concordance,  latest  revised  edition,  one  volume,  is  $C.00. 


of  deep  spiritual  significance.  Here- 
Greek  or  Hebrew  has  been  the  ex- 
scholars. 

till  1867,  a  modest  but  profound  lin- 
once  a  year  on  Bible-word  study  and 
lifetime,  “from  six  A.M.  till  ten 
studying  iu  their  or- 
word  found  in  our 
went  so  far  as  to 
original  Greek  or 
exaetpassage  or  pas- 
used  in  OTir  English 
a  labor  of  love  — 
on  his  heart  and 
from  morning  till 
ever  been  done.  It  was  a  herculean 
indominable  courage  and  persever- 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  September  10, 
he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India; 
studied  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
languages. 

Bible  concordance  on  a  new  plan, 
Greek  or  Hebrew  word  analytically. 
read  the  proofs  of  his  book  while 
exhibits  311,000  references  and  marks 
Testament  alone.  It  contains  over 
words.  Scholars  revei-e  his  name 
the  greatest  and  best  ever  attempted, 
years  after  it  first  appeared, 
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1.  Nearly  two  million  volumes  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  Rible  were 
issued  in  China  last  year  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  It  is  difficult 
to  Ueep  pace  with  the  demand.  (See  page  276.) 


2.  Dr.  Wauless,  a  medical  missionary  in  India,  has  within  one  year  per¬ 

formed  twice  as  many  operations  as  the  total  performed  in  all  the 
government  hospitals  within  a  radius  of  250  miles  from  Miraj.  where 
his  hospital  is  located.  (See  page  269.) 

3.  Public  health  campaigns,  conducted  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  are  reaching 

thousands  of  men  and  women  in  China,  and  demonstrate  some  of  the 
by-jiroducts  of  Christian  missions.  (See  page  306.) 

4.  Large  territories  in  India  are  still  wholly  unevangelized.  Tn  Bengal,  for 

exa;u])le,  there  are  nineteen  million  people  without  a  single  Christian 
living  among  them.  (See  page  301.) 

5.  Y’bile  there  have  been  hindrances  and  losses  to  Christianity  in  India,  due 

to  the  European  war.  the  spiritual  gains  to  the  native  church  up  to  the 
present  time  are  reported  by  Mr.  Herbert  Anderson,  an  experienced 
missionary,  to  outweigh  all  other  losses.  (See  page  266.) 

6.  At  the  beginning  of  .‘-\merican  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 

P>ible  was  almost  an  unknown  factor  in  the  life  of  the  islanders.  Now, 
however,  the  Bible  societies  have  issued  the  Rible  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  thirteen  different  languages  of  the  islands.  (See  page  276.) 

7.  At  the  dedication  service  of  the  cathedral  in  Tai  An  Fu,  China,  the 

preacher  was  a  missionary  who  in  the  Boxer  year  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  for  his  life  from  that  same  city.  (See  page  307.) 

S.  One  of  the  great  opportunities  in  America  is  that  among  the  more  than 
four  thousand  students  from  foreign  countries,  destined  to  be  future 
leaders  in  their  home  lands,  who  are  now  studying  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States.  (See  page  310.) 

9.  At  the  request  of  Chinese  Chri.stians.  a  native  hotel-keeper  in  Hankow. 
China,  has  agreed  to  place  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  each  of  the 
bedrooms  of  his  hotel.  (See  page  311.) 

10.  Fifty  cuts  on  the  body  of  a  five-months-old  baby  found  by  a  missionary 

in  West  Africa  had  been  made  by  a  witch-doctor  in  order  to  let  out  evil 
spirits.  This  is  but  one  evidence  of  paganism  and  the  need  for  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching.  (See  page  315.) 

11.  If  peace  comes  to  Mexico  under  the  Carranza  government,  Protestant 

Christianity  will  have  an  unusual  opportunity  in  educational  work. 
.’\lready  several  prominent  Protestant  Christians  have  been  appointed 
to  responsible  educational  positions.  (See  page  243.) 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

A  snapshot  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America,  which  met 
at  Panama.  February  10  to  19,  1916 
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HOPEFUL  SIGNS  IN  INDIA 

HE  movements  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  intelligent  native 
Christian  leadership  in  India  are 
most  encouraging.  Native  Indian 
missionary  societies  have  been 
formed  to  reach  the  unevangelized, 
and  conferences  of  Indian  Christians 
are  held  annually.  During  the  last 
week  in  December,  the  second  All- 
Indian  Conference  was  convened  at 
Allahabad.  About  seventy-five  dele¬ 
gates  came  representing  bodies  of 
Christians  in  fifteen  provinces.  There 
were  clergymen,  legislators,  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  judges,  police  officers, 
public  officials,  college  professors, 
teachers,  engineers,  and  business 
men.  All  except  two  were  uni¬ 
versity  men.  This  in  itself  is  an 
answer  to  the  slur  that  all  Indian 
Christians  are  ignorant,  low-caste 
Hindus.  The  Gospel  is  preached  to 
the  poor  and  the  outcast,  but  it  is  the 


glory  of  Christ  that  His  Gospel  can 
take  the  ignorant  and  despised  sin¬ 
ners  and  elevate  them  to  a  high 
plane  of  character,  intelligence,  and 
influence. 

At  the  Conference,  among  the  in¬ 
teresting  topics  discust  were:  (i)  the 
disabilities  of  Indian  Christians  in 
certain  provinces;  (2)  the  need  for 
technical  training;  (3)  the  Christians 
and  military  service;  (4)  the  divorce 
laws  and  (5)  Christians  in  public 
office.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  delegates  came  from  so 
many  different  denominations,  prov¬ 
inces  and  walks  in  life. 

The  recent  Eddy  campaigns  in 
India  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
still  greater  effect  on  the  coming 
generation  than  on  the  present.  In 
South  India  alone  over  310,000  peo¬ 
ple  listened  to  the  Gospel  and  835 
new  villages  were  entered.  There 
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were  S,ooo  volunteer  workers  en¬ 
listed  and  over  13,000  enrolled  in 
Bible  training  classes.  The  decisions 
for  Christ  numbered  6,422.  In 
Madura  there  were  3,000  Hindus 
present  every  night. 

SPIRITUAL  UNREST  AMONG  HINDUS 

HERE  are  some  significant  signs 
of  spiritual  unrest  and  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  Hinduism.  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  Tubbs,  of  Agra,  writes  that 
Christian  thoughts  and  ideals  are 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of 
Hindu  beliefs  and  customs.  “Many 
of  us,”  he  says,  “feel  that  there  may 
come  before  long  a  great  landslide 
of  the  upper  classes  to  Christianity. 
But  that  will  never  come  until  there 
is  a  deepened  sense  of  sin  and  the 
message  of  the  Cross  is  accepted. 
The  Brahman  is  hardened  with 
spiritual  pride,  but  a  large  Christian 
Church  drawn  from  the  despised 
outcastes,  cleansed,  sanctified,  up¬ 
lifted,  and  educated,  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  the 
proud  Brahman  of  sin  and  salva¬ 
tion.” 

There  is  need  for  a  great  educated 
Christian  leadership  in  India,  but 
many  missionaries  testify  that  where 
the  work  among  low-castes  is  most 
successful  there  are  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities  for  reaching  the  higher 
castes  also. 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  WORLD  WORK 

T  T  is  difficult  to  believe  that  organ- 
*  ized  missionary  work  by  women  is 
only  a  half-century  old.  Yet  it  is  true 
the  first  women  missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  the  foreign  fields  only  about 
a  half-century  ago  and  the  first 
woman’s  missionary  society  recently 


celebrated  its  jubilee.  On  March  3rd, 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  marked  its  fifty-year  mile¬ 
stone  with  appropriate  pageants  and 
demonstrations.  The  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  Boston  in 
1866,  has,  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
spread  into  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  has  a  magnificent  headquarters 
building  in  New  York.  The  key¬ 
words  of  its  history  are  “Sisterhood 
and  Service.”  The  following  strik¬ 
ing  contrasts  reveal  some  of  the 
marks  of  growth  and  world-wide 
service. 

“1866;  Thirty  members  formed  the 
first  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 

“1916:  There  are  350,000  members  in 
245  city,  721  student,  and  15  county 
associations. 

“1866:  In  the  first  rooms  the  religious 
meetings,  educational  classes,  and  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  were  started. 

“At  the  present  time  48,000  in  Bible 
study,  23,000  in  mission  study,  45,000  in 
educational  classes,  and  50,000  place¬ 
ments  in  employment  bureaus. 

“In  1872  Hartford  dedicated  the  first 
building  erected  distinctly  for  a  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  There 
are  now  189  buildings  owned  by  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  national  movement,  valued  at 
nine  million  dollars. 

“In  1877  a  boarder  in  the  Boston  home 
taught  calisthenics.  To-day  there  are 
58,000  in  classes  in  the  department  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene,  with 
197  gymnasiums. 

“In  1866  Poughkeepsie  started  a  girls’ 
branch.  Now  138  associations  have  a 
membership  of  18,000  girls. 

“In  1894  Agnes  Gale  Hill  was  sent  as 
the  first  foreign  secretary  to  India.  The 
National  Board  has  now  thirty-eight 
secretaries  in  India,  China,  Japan,  South 
America,  and  Turkey.” 
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PROTESTANTISM  IN  MEXICO 

RACE  has  not  yet  come  to  unhappy 
Mexico.  The  ■  Carranza  forces 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  stable 
and  enlightened  government,  but  Villa 
and  his  followers  continue  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare  not  only  against 
their  Mexican  opponents  but  against 
Americans  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
border  in  tlie  United  States. 

Religious  liberty  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Carranza  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  authorities  have 
shown  Roman  Catholic  orders,  so 
long  supreme  in  Mexico,  that  they 
are  not  wanted.  No  Christian  will 
condone  acts  of  violence  against  the 
priests,  friars,  and  nuns  of  Mexico, 
or  any  other  land,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  new  government  will 
show  true  toleration  of  all  that  is 
lawful  and  righteous,  and  will  make 
the  land  one  where  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  ignorant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  will  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  protection. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  toward  Protestants  is 
especially  friendly.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  their  greater  enlightenment 
and  faithfulness  and  in  part  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  results  of  Roman  Catholic 
domination  in  former  years.  A 
highly  educated  Protestant  Mexican 
correspondent  writes: 

“The  revolution  has  been  trying 
to  bring  under  control  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
their  constant  efforts  to  work  against 
human  rights  and  against  the  mod¬ 
ern  principles  of  democracy.  There¬ 
fore,  they  believe  that  no  one  can 
help  them  better  than  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  human  rights  and  who  will 
work  toward  their  full  establishment. 
Protestants  have  shown  themselves 


upright  and  worthy  and  loyal  to  the 
modern  principles  of  democracy. 
Therefore,  they  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  and 
are  holding  important  positions  all 
over  the  country.  Missionary  schools 
have  sent  out  hundreds  of  graduates 
who  have  proved  to  be  broadminded, 
patriotic,  trustworthy,  and  loyal  to 
the  modern  principles  of  democracy. 
The  graduates  are  classed  with  the 
graduates  of  other  great  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning.  In  general, 
the  leaders  of  the  present  revolution 
are  ready  to  give  any  man  his  due, 
and  to  accept  men  because  of  their 
individual  worth.  'I'hey  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  whatever  in  regard  to  private 
creed  or  philosophical  views.  They 
are  looking  for  men  of  character. 
There,  therefore,  is  a  great  chance  for 
the  evangelical  Christians  in  showing 
the  practical  value  of  their  creed.” 

MEXICAN  PROTESTANT  LEADERS 

MONO  the  leading  Protestants 
now  in  office  under  the  Carranza 
government  are:  Professor  Laenz  (a 
Presbyterian) ,  State  Superintendent 
of  Guanajuato;  and  Professor  Andres 
Osuna  (a  Methodist),  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Primary  Education  in  the 
Federal  District  and  the  territories. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Protestant  Christians  are  to  be  so 
influential  in  public  education  work. 
Miss  Juana  Palacios,  who  has  super¬ 
vision  over  108  teachers,  reports  that 
Iho  these  teachers  are  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  she  has  the  good  will  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  but  five.  Prof.  Velasco, 
a  Methodist,  also  an  official  under 
the  new  government,  who  was  sent 
to  Boston  in  charge  of  45  Mexican 
teachers  to  visit  American  schools, 
writes:  “I  believe  that  the  Lord  has 
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given  the  Protestants  in  Mexico  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  rebuild  the 
country,  in  cooperation  with  the 
government,  to  uplift  the  people  and 
to  show  them  what  the  Gospel  life 
can  do  for  the  people  through 
Christian  education.” 

Another  Protestant  Christian  of¬ 
ficial  writes :  “The  evangelistic  Chris¬ 
tians  are  having  now  in  Mexico  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  their  lives. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolution  and  the 
most  prominent  government  officials 
have  great  confidence  in  those  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  been  true  to  their 
convictions  and  are  giving  them 
prominent  positions  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  educational  work,  and  in 
the  army.  .  .  In  general  tliey  are 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves.” 

Dr.  John  W.  Butler,  who  has  spent 
forty  years  in  Christian  work  in 
Mexico,  also  sends  his  valuable  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  effect  that  “Protestant 
missions  have  been  moving  forward 
in  a  wonderful  way.  Attendance  at 
church  has  been  on  the  increase  and 
Protestant  schools  are  more  largely 
attended  than  ever  before.  The  mas¬ 
ses  are  steadily  advancing  and  have 
begun  to  think  and  act  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  supreme  opportunity  for 
the  evangelization  of  Mexico  is  at 
hand.  Wliile  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  has  been 
consummated,  there  is  no  intolerance 
in  matters  of  religion  and  the  people 
are  more  susceptible  than  ever  before 
to  religious  teaching.” 

AFTER  THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

HE  Congress  on  Christian  Work 
in  Latin  America  has  passed  into 
history.  In  spite  of  difficulties  and 
in  spite  of  criticisms  the  plan  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  so  that 


tlie  principal  evangelical  forces,  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  unevangelized  in  Latin  America, 
have  met  together  in  conference  and 
have  prepared  for  a  continuance  of 
their  work  and  for  positive  and 
practical  results. 

The  story  of  the  Congress  is 
ably  told  in  another  page  by  the 
chairman.  The  effect  on  the  dele¬ 
gates,  on  the  church  and  Christians 
in  North  America  and  on  the  Latin 
Americans  can  not  be  foretold.  The 
three  hundred  delegates  were  earnest, 
consecrated  men  and  women.  They 
did  not  all  agree  as  to  aims  or 
method  ljut  all  are  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  All  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  the  positions  taken,  but 
none  could  doubt  the  sincerity  and 
consecration  of  those  from  whom 
they  may  differ.  Even  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  disagreements  may  be 
used  of  God  to  promote  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  greatest  results  from  the 
Congress  may  come  from  a  church 
at  home  awakened  to  its  responsi¬ 
bility  by  the  returning  delegates  and 
by  the  printed  reports.  The  Con¬ 
gress  should  mark  a  new  era  and  a 
new  beginning  for  missionary  work 
in  Latin  America.  We  have  looked 
on  tlie  field  \vith  clearer  vision;  now 
we  must  pray  for  laborers  and  go 
into  the  harvest  field  with  greater 
devotion. 

Some  denominations  and  some 
earnest  Christians  held  aloof  from 
the  Congress  because  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  misconception  of  its 
aim  and  spirit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  refuse  to  join  in  every 
worthy  plan  for  advance  and  for 
closer  cooperation  among  the  evan¬ 
gelical  forces  in  the  field.  There  were 
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free  and  friendly  statements  of  facts 
and  opinions  at  Panama.  This 
enabled  those  who  differed  to  see 
each  other’s  viewpoint  and  to  benefit 
by  each  other’s  experiences.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  Congress 
seems  to  have  been  a  greater  desire 
for  coordination  and  for  cooperation 
between  Christian  workers,  more  de¬ 
finite  plans  for  tlie  development  of 
Christian  leaders  among  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans.  a  more  thorough  occupation  of 
the  field  and  a  more  intelligent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  North  America. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a 
series  of  public  meetings  in  the 
United  States  will  be  arranged  to 
disseminate  the  message  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Congress  among  the 
liome  churches  in  the  same  way  that 
the  regional  conferences  in  Latin 
America  have  extended  the  benefits 
of  the  Congress  among  the  workers 
on  the  field.  Is  it  not  time  that  mis¬ 
sion  study  text-books  be  prepared  for 
all  study  classes  on  “What  is  Roman 
Catholicism?  What  are  its  peculiar 
teachings  and  practises?”  Few  of 
tile  Giristians  in  Protestant  lands 
understand  this  Church  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  influence  in  personal,  social,  and 
political  affairs. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  FOR  THE 
SOLDIERS  IN  EUROPE 

A  REMARKABLE  work  is  being 
^  done  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  in 
concentration  camps  of  Europe  and 
for  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  many  were  in¬ 
different  to  the  Association  or  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  work'.  To-day  its  workers 
are  welcomed  everywhere.  They 
make  life  worth  living  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  lead  many  of  them  into 
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spiritual  regeneration.  So  writes  a 
newspaper  correspondent. 

“In  a  thousand  hospitals,  huts, 
halls,  tents,  and  buildings,  from  the 
sand-stretches  of  Egypt,  the  bluffs  of 
Gallipoli,  from  muddy  Flanders  to 
drab  London,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  British  soldiers  enjoyed  their  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year  under  the  kindly 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.”  Two 
(lays  after  the  war  began  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  had  established  250  huts  or 
centers  in  France  and  England.  That 
number  has  now  grown  to  1,000,  and 
is  increasing  daily.  .  .  .  The  first  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  practically  under 
protest.  Now  half  the  peerage  are 
enrolled  as  workers,  ladies  of  title 
sacrifice  their  leisure  to  aid  in  run¬ 
ning  hostels  in  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  others  of  the  best  families, 
hundreds  in  number,  are  in  Egypt, 
Malta,  or  Flanders  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service.” 

Another  indirect  benefit  of  the 
Christian  work  in  the  war  is  seen 
in  a  letter  from  a  Canadian  chaplain; 

“In  all  our  work  at  the  front, 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of 
denominational  friction  or  rivalry. 
We  are  a  band  of  brothers  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  speed  forward  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  all 
communions  to  meet  together  for 
Divine  service.  All  Protestants  use 
the  same  form  of  service  and  the 
same  hymns.  Battalions  parade  as  a 
unit — there  is  no  dividing  up  of  de¬ 
nominations.  I  have  had  present  at 
my  Eucharists  men  of  every  de¬ 
nomination,  and  I  know  that  Angli¬ 
cans  have  attended  the  Lord’s  Supper 
when  administered  by  Presbyterian 
chaplains.  .  .  .  This  war  is  breaking 
down  many  barriers — social,  national, 
ecclesiastical.” 
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CHRISTIAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

N  the  large  number  of  men  in  the 
war  from  British  and  Continental 
universities,  the  Christian  men  have 
been  in  tlie  majority.  The  British 
Student  Movement  reports  that  in 
many  Unions  the  first  men  to  volun¬ 
teer  were  the  leaders  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union,  and  a  census  of  British 
universities,  taken  three  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  showed  that  10 
])er  cent,  more  of  the  Christian 
Lhiion  memliers,  than  of  the  general 
body  of  students,  had  joined  the 
forces.  Several  secretaries  from  the 
headquarters  staff  have  taken  com¬ 
missions  in  the  British  army. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  men.  “The  best  work 
in  this  line  has  been  done  by  Oxford 
llniversity.  Altho  the  Christian 
Lhiion  there  has  been  reduced  to  un¬ 
der  one  hundred  members  and  has 
lost  almost  all  its  leaders,  it  has  been 
able  to  retain  its  secretary  and  has 
kept  in  very  close  touch  with  all  its 
members,  sending  them  reports  and 
letters  from  time  to  time.” 

The  French  Student  Movement  is 
carrying  on  a  similar  work,  having 
organized  a  “Monthly  Military  Cor¬ 
respondence,”  consisting  of  religious 
books  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  letters,  which  have  been  sent 
to  students  under  the  colors.  It  is 
said  of  these  men  that  prayer  has 
been  their  vital  supjDort,  and  that  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Students  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  trenches. 

THE  NATIONAL  MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS  AT  WASHINGTON 
HE  Laymen's  Missionary  Move¬ 
ment  has  held  a  really  remark¬ 
able  series  of  conventions  in  about 


seventy-five  cities  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  last  of  these  local 
conventions  will  begin  in  New  York, 
April  9th,  and  close  in  Brooklyn  on 
the  16th.  The  registration  will 
probably  reach  5,000  or  more  men  in 
each  place.  In  cities  where  similar 
conventions  were  held  six  years  ago 
the  registrations  this  year  have  shown 
an  increase  of  from  30  to  100  per 
cent.  This  is  an  evidence  that  the 
men  are  waking  up  to  tlie  importance 
of  missions. 

The  climax  of  the  campaign  will 
be  reached  in  the  National  Mission¬ 
ary  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  last  week  in  April.  The  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  limited  by  the  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  Memorial  Continental 
Hall  to  2,000  delegates  who  will  be 
selected  from  more  than  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  communions,  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  complications  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  brought  on  by  the  war,  the 
new  emphasis  upon  America’s  prob¬ 
lems  at  home,  the  unusual  number  of 
missionaries  and  students  of  mis¬ 
sions  back  from  foreign  fields  and 
tours,  and  the  recent  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  make  a  unique  background  for 
a  most  impressive  program.  There  is 
an  unusually  strong  list  of  speakers, 
including  most  of  the  well-known  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  of  North  America. 

While  the  Congress  will,  in  a 
sense,  be  a  climax  for  the  year  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will,  in  a  deeper  sense, 
be  simply  foundation  work  for  the 
future.  With  every  prominent  com¬ 
munion  and  every  state  represented 
by  selected  men  there  should  be  here¬ 
after  a  new  message  and  a  nation¬ 
wide  leadership  and  consecration  that 
must  tell  in  the  work  at  home  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


April 

2d  to  9th — Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Convention,  Oakland,  Cal. 

7th — The  375th  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  Xavier  for  India,  1541. 

9th  to  12th — Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  Convention,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
13th  to  16th — Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  Convention,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
10th  to  12th — Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Conv.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
12th  to  16th — Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Conv.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

17th  to  23d — Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Conv.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

22d — The  110th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Henry  Martyn  in  India,  1806. 
26th  to  30th — Laymen’s  National  Missionary  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
27th — The  40th  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  Mackay  for  Uganda,  1876. 

Apr.  30th  to  May  2d — United  Brethren  Missionary  Conf.,  Bowling  Green,  0. 
Majr 

1st — The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Fidelia  Fiske,  1816. 

2d  to  5th — Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  Conference,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7th — Universal  Bible  Sunday. 

8th — The  100th  anniversary  of  founding  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  1816. 
12th  to  16th — Inter’l  Conv.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoc.,  Cleveland,  0. 

14th — The  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Valpey  French,  1891. 

17th  to  22d — Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

21st — The  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  James  Gilmour,  1891. 

June 

2d — The  15th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  George  L.  Mackay,  1901. 

2d  to  5th— Inter-Church  Conf.  on  Christian  Cooperation.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
6th  to  16th — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Student  Summer  Conference,  Blue  Ridge.  N.  C. 

7th  to  14th — Conf.  of  missionaries  of  Pres.  Church,  U.  S.  A..  New  York. 

14tli  to  July  25th— Summer  Term,  Bible  Teacher’s  Training  School,  New  York. 
23d  to  July  3d — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Student  Summer  Conference.  Seabeck,  Wash. 

23d  to  July  3d — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Student  Summer  Conference,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 
26th  to  30th— Convention  Anti-Saloon  League  in  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
26th  to  July  6th— Missionary  Education  Movement  Conf.  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 
27th  to  July  7th — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Student  Summer  Conference.  Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 
29th — The  120th  anniversary  of-  the  birth  of  John  Williams,  1796. 

30th  to  July  9th — Missionary  Education  Movement  Conf.,  Asilomar,  Cal. 
July 

4th — The  35th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  1881. 

5th— The  60th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ion  Keith-Falconer,  1856. 

7th  to  16th— Missionary  Education  Movement  Conference,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 
9th— The  2I0th  anniversary  of  landing  of  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau  in  India. 
10th  to  17th— Reformed  Church  Missionary  Conference,  Vermillion.  0. 

14th  to  28th — Missionary  Education  Movement  Conference,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
16th— The  80th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  E,  Clough,  1836. 
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THE  HOTEL  TIVOLI,  WHERE  THE  CONGRESS  MET 


The  Panama  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  Latin  America 

BY  ROBERT  E.  SPEER,  NEW  YORK 
Cliairnian  of  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 


HE  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  Latin 
America  was  called 
by  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  in 
Latin  American  lands.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  grew  out  of  a  conference  on 
work  in  these  lands  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Annual 
Conference  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Foreign  Mission  Boards  in  New 
York  City  in  March,  1913.  That 
Conference  appointed  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  afterward  enlarged 
to  embrace  representatives  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  missionary 
organizations  carrying  on  work  in 
Latin  America.  This  enlarged  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  plan¬ 


ned  and  carried  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Panama. 

There  were  present  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  304  delegates  and  official  visi¬ 
tors  from  twenty-one  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  in  addition  177  visitors 
from  Panama.  Of  the  304  delegates 
and  visitors  from  abroad  145  were 
from  the  Latin-American  nations 
and  159  from  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and 
Italy-  The  delegates  from  Latin 
America  included  not  only  mission¬ 
aries  but  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Chile.  From  Mexico  came 
Sr.  P.  Flores  Valderrama,  the  head 
of  the  great  mission  schools  in 
Puebla,  Sr.  Alejandro  Trevino  and 
Sr.  T.eandro  Garza  Mora  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  Sr.  Eucario  M.  Sein,  now  of 
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Los  Angeles,  Sr.  G.  Ruiz  of  Mata- 
moras,  Sr.  Jose  Coffin  of  Paraiso, 
and  Srta.  Juana  Palacios  of  Mexico 
City.  Professor  Andres  Osuna  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Literature,  but  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
Federal  District  of  Mexico  under 
the  new  government  kept  him  at 
home.  From  Chile,  Roberto  El- 
phick  and  Efrain  Martinez,  from 
.Argentina  F.  A.  Barroeteveha  and 
Srta.  Elisa  Cortes,  and  from  Brazil, 
Alvaro  Reis  of  Rio,  Eduardo  Pereira 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Erasmo  Braga  of 
Campinas  were  among  the  Latin 
American  leaders  who  came. 

The  seven  -  minute  rule  for 
speeches  in  the  discussion  of  the 
commission  reports  was  no  terror  to 
these  speakers.  Some  had  predicted 
that  the  Latin  Americans  would  not 
be  able  to  get  under  way  under  any 
such  rule.  On  the  other  hand  their 
speeches  were  quite  as  crisp  and 
succinct  as  those  of  our  English 
speaking  delegates  and  often  they 
rounded  out  their  admirable  state¬ 
ments  before  the  time  warning  was 
given.  All  present  came  away  with 
a  deeper  admiration  and  affection 
than  ever  for  the  earnest  men  and 
women  who  have  been  raised  up  to 
lead  the  forces  of  the  churches  in 
these  Latin  American  nations. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  both  opportune.  The 
war  in  Europe  kept  away  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  France  who  might  otherwise 
have  come  and  there  was  great  loss 
in  this,  but  there  were  men  present 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  South  American  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union,  the  Wesleyan  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  from  the  Angljcan 


Church  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
very  shadow  of  the  war  drew  closer 
together  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  which  are  at  peace.  It  would 
have  been  unfortunate  to  delay 
longer  a  meeting  of  Christian  men 
and  women  from  all  these  Western 
nations  to  construe  in  religious 
terms  the  problems  of  international 
relationship  which  it  would  be  a 
calamity  to  conceive  merely  in  their 
commercial  and  political  aspects. 

Panama,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
the  ideal  place  for  the  gathering.  Its 
central  accessibility  drew  more  dele¬ 
gates  than  could  have  come  to  any 
other  place.  Its  great  engineering 
and  sanitary  achievements  were  an 
attraction  and  a  deeply  profitable 
lesson  to  all,  especially  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  South,  while  its 
social  and  religious  institutions  and 
atmosphere  gave  the  delegates  from 
the  North  an  idea  of  general 
conditions  in  many  of  the  Latin 
American  lands  and  supplied  a  new 
background  to  all  their  thought  on 
missionary  work.  Two  single  facts 
will  suffice  for  illustration :  one,  the 
almost  complete  emptiness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Panama 
City  at  Sunday  Mass ;  the  other,  the 
weekly  Sunday  morning  lottery 
drawing  in  the  Bishop’s  residence, 
furnishing  him  a  weekly  subsidy  and 
spreading  among  the  people  its 
morally  demoralizing  and  economic¬ 
ally  ruinous  influence. 

The  unbounded  hospitality  of  the 
Zone  entertained  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  but  most  of  them  were  housed 
in  the  Tivoli  Hotel  in  Ancon.  Here 
also  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
large  ball  room.  Living  together 
for  the  ten  days  of  the  Congress 
the  delegates  became  one  great 
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family,  and  it  was  with  positive 
pain  that  they  separated  at  the  close. 

The  Congress  opened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  February  loth,  and 
closed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  19th.  There  were  some  who 
predicted  that  it  would  be  inhos¬ 
pitably  received  in  Panama.  On  the 
other  hand  The  Star  and  Herald, 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Panama, 
welcomed  the  Congress  with  this 
interesting  editorial : 

“The  religious  conference  now  in 
session  here  will  probably  not  settle 
anything.  It  may  be  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  it.  Various  councils, 
such  as  those  at  Constance,  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  and  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
tried  to  settle  matters,  but  the  world 
promptly  divided  over  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  got  up  the  disputes  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  Even  the  first 
great  conference  in  Judea,  where  it 
was  decided  to  institute  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  socialism,  and  to  have 
all  things  in  common,  indirectly 
led  to  the  sharp  practise  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
credited  the  socialistic  movement 
ever  since.  Conferences  that  inspire 
and  inform  are  safer  than  those 
that  try  to  settle  and  decide.  Al¬ 
most  anything  may  be  decided  by  a 
conference  except  religion.  No  doubt 
this  Congress  is  of  the  mind  that 
war  is  deplorable,  but  it  will  not 
stop  the  war.  It  would  like  to  unite 
Christians,  but  the  most  it  can  do 
is  to  endorse  the  sentiment.  It  may 
even  believe  in  more  progress  for 
Panama,  but  will  probably  be  too 
polite  to  say  so. 

“But  it  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 
Good  men  getting  together  make 
the  other  sort  feel  lonesome.  They 
also  make  each  other  feel  stronger. 


They  are  a  strong  and  distinguished 
looking  body  of  men,  and  they  may 
show  some  of  us  that  Christians 
are  still  very  much  alive,  even  if  we 
grow  pessimistic  over  present-day 
conditions.  Panama  is  to  be  more 
and  more  a  convention  city,  and  we 
welcome  a  good  start.  Contact 
often  smoothes  off  bristles.  The  more 
the  Americans  know  each  other,  the 
more  they  will  probably  like  each 
other,  for  continents  have  likeable 
qualities.  Let  us  find  them.  Let  us 
seek  out  in  one  another  those  char¬ 
acteristics  which  contribute  to  good 
understanding  and  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation.  We  welcome  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  trust  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  stay,  and  take  home  with  them 
a  feeling  that  Panama  is  worth  their 
while,  and  that  they  will  do  all  they 
can  at  home  to  help  their  young 
sister  republic  to  realize  the  best 
ideals  as  time  goes  on.” 

The  Address  of  Welcome 

And  at  the  first  Tuesday  evening 
session  Sr.  Le  Fevre,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affiairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  made  this  official  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome; 

“Impelled  by  a  deep  feeling  of 
cordiality  and  good  will,  I  come  to 
welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Panamanian  government  at  this 
opening  session  of  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  in  Latin  America. 

“I  desire  to  express  the  deep 
appreciation  I  feel  for  -the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  kind 
reception.  It  is  my  desire  to  return 
this  compliment  in  the  most  worthy 
manner,  not  because  of  the  for¬ 
malities  of  etiquette,  but  because  I 
wish  with  all  sincerity  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  meetings  like  these 
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which  help  to  bring  to  my  country 
elements  of  the  highest  civilization 
to  which  all  good  citizens  aspire. 

“The  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  gives  ample  guaranty 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  As  a  proof 
of  this  and  because  our  government 
fervently  desires  to  create  a  feeling 
of  tolerance  in  the  Republic  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  and  to  proffer  a  genuine 
welcome,  altho  I  am  a  sincere  and 
devout  Catholic.  Let  me  impress 
upon  you  that  altho  the  Panama¬ 
nians  have  but  recently  gained  their 
independence  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  do  not  recognize  the  benefits 
brought  about  by  respecting  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  others. 

“You  have  chosen  the  most  pro¬ 
pitious  moment  for  your  noble  task. 
While  I  am  speaking,  violence  and 
fury  are  unchained  in  the  Old 
World,  destroying  everything  which 
they  meet  in  their  pathway.  This 
horrible  calamity  fills  us  with  terror. 
It  is  only  natural  that,  guided  by 
the  ideals  of  righteousness  preached 
by  Jesus  our  Lord,  we  the  peoples 
of  America  should  do  all  in  our 
power  not  only  to  keep  away  from 
strife  but  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace  among  those  who  are  at  war. 
We  must  also  show  that  in  our 
American  republics,  in  spite  of 
faults  and  deficiencies,  pacific  ideals 
flourish  better  than  in  monarchical 
countries.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts 
they  make  for  the  development  of 
civic  and  moral  education.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  religious  men 
everywhere  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  race,  should  take  part-  in 
this  high  and  holy  mission  and  that 
you  have  come  here  impelled  by  this 
noble  purpose.  Your  purpose  is  to 


unify  the  moral  and  religious  forces 
of  America.  For  this  reason  and 
with  great  foresight  you  have 
selected  for  this  Congress  the  soil 
of  Panama  as  a  central  point  from 
which  its  influences  will  widely 
radiate. 

“We  appreciate  the  importance  of 
our  location  here,  and  since  we  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
human  interest  we  hold  our  coun¬ 
try  open  to  all  men  and  to  all  gen¬ 
erous  ideas.  Our  motto,  Pro  Miindi 
Bencficio,  is  not  an  empty  phrase 
but  a  true  sentiment  of  our  people. 
With  all  the  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  due  to  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  as  this,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
saluting  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  Panama  and  wish 
for  you  all  success  in  your  mission.” 

This  tone  of  kindliness  prevailed 
throughout.  On  Sunday  evening  in¬ 
stead  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  the  Rector  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Panama 
invited  the  Congress  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Panama  to  the  Institute 
where  Dr.  Mott,  introduced  by  Sr. 
Andreve,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
made  an  address  on  "The  Religious 
Significance  of  the  World  War.” 

On  all  such  occasions  the  Con¬ 
gress  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
and  appreciation.  It  left  behind  it 
not  unfriendliness  but  warm  good 
will.  The  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  commented  on  this 
in  a  statement  in  the  Panama  News 
Letter. 

“The  Congress  on  Christian  work 
in  Latin  America  now  in  session  on 
the  Canal  Zone  has  already  achieved 
one  result  the  value  of  which  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  know 
Latin-American  character.  Panama- 
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nians  speak  of  the  men  delegates  as 
‘Caballeros’  and  of  the  women  as 
‘muy  simpatica.’  Some  citizens  of 
the  United  States  could  and  have  lived 
among  the  Panamanians  and  other 
Latin  American  people  many  years 
without  earning  these  simple  but 
sincere  and  substantial  titles  to  per¬ 
sonal  standing.” 

The  Daily  Sessions 

The  week-day  sessions  of  the 
Congress  were  held  from  half-past- 
eight  to  half-past-eleven  and  from 
half-past-three  to  half-past-five.  Life 
on  the  Zone  begins  early  in  the 
morning.  The  sounds  of  industry 
allow  little  sleep  after  sunrise,  and 
it  seemed  well  to  begin  the  daily 
work  early  and  allow  a  long  rest 
time  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  half  hour 
after  eleven  the  day  sessions  were 
devoted  to  considering  the  reports 
of  the  Commissions.  These  had 
been  prepared  by  competent  com¬ 
missions  after  months  of  corres¬ 
pondence  and  investigation  and  had 
been  read  by  the  delegates  in  ad¬ 
vance.  They  proved  to  be  a  series 
of  valuable  documents,  embodying 
the  best  information  and  judgments 
which  have  ever  been  made  available 
on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Each 
Commission  presented  its  report  in 
a  full  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  had  the  right  to  close 
the  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  the  Con¬ 
gress  discussed  the  subject  in  seven- 
minute  speeches.  From  twenty  to 
fifty  speakers  were  heard  thus  each 
day  in  a  rapid  debate  which  was 
sustained  without  any  letting  down 
for  ten  days.  In  no  preceding  mis¬ 
sionary  congress  has  there  been  a 


better  set  of  discussions,  and  the 
last  day  instead  of  marking  a  re¬ 
laxation  lifted  the  gathering  to  the 
highest  level. 

Friday  was  devoted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Survey  and  Occupation. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Colton,  as  Chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  hours  speakers  from  all  the 
sections  of  Latin  America,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Mexico  and  going  south  to 
Argentina  and  returning  by  Brazil  to 
the  Guianas,  set  forth  such  a  vividly 
condensed  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  whole  Latin  American  world 
as  has  never  been  given  before.  We 
began  with  the  inner  conditions  of 
Mexico  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Butler  and 
Sr.  Garza  Mora  and  closed  with  a 
rapid  vision  of  Brazil  from  Sr.  Al¬ 
varo  Reis  and  of  the  Guianas  from 
Dr.  de  Schweinitz. 

In  the  afternoon  speakers  de¬ 
scribed  the  intellectual  and  racial 
stratification  of  Latin  America,  the 
large  body  of  “Intellectuals”  and 
students  who  have  outgrown  re¬ 
ligion,  the  mass  of  superstitious  peo¬ 
ple,  the  devoutly  religious  women, 
the  dead  weight  of  illiterates,  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indians,  and  then  the  Con¬ 
gress  turned  to  face  the  great 
problem  of  missionary  duty  and  of 
reenforcement  of  the  agencies  which 
are  seeking  to  aid  Latin  America 
in  coping  with  her  great  problems. 
How  much  is  involved  for  the  future 
appeared  as  the  possibilities  of  the 
nations  were  unfolded :  Colombia 
equaling  in  area  Germany  and 
France  and  Belgium  and  Flolland 
and  Portugal  combined,  and  Peru 
equaling  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  And  the  latent  re¬ 
sources  are  not  material  only.  We 
were  told  of  Seward’s  statement 
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after  visiting  Mexico  that  Benito 
Juarez,  who  was  a  full-blooded 
Mexican  Indian,  was  the  greatest 
man  he  had  ever  met.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  that  he  had  known  Webster 
and  Clay  and  Calhoun.  “Neverthe¬ 
less,”  he  replied,  “I  have  nothing 
to  retract.” 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was 
given  to  '‘Message  and  Method,*’ 
which  all  felt  would  prove  one  of 
the  most  difficult  themes  of  the 
Congress.  There  was,  however,  no 
report  which  commanded  more  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  It  was  presented  by 
Bishop  Brown,  of  Virginia,  for¬ 
merly  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil,  and  his 
gracious  spirit  and  a  noble  utterance 
of  Bishop  Oldham  lifted  the  dis¬ 
cussion  above  all  paltriness  and  con¬ 
troversy.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  represt, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Congress 
were  laid  aside  and  opportunity  was 
given  for  free,  spontaneous  debate. 
The  issue  justified  this  course.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  it  could  be  said 
that  everyone  who  had  desired  to 
speak  had  been  given  opportunity. 
While  each  individual  of  necessity 
spoke  according  to  his  own  nature, 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  united 
sentiment  that  the  one  way  to  serve 
Christ  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
was  by  the  loving  persuasion  of 
men  and  by  the  positive  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Truth. 

The  report  on  Education  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  Monday  by  President 
King  of  Oberlin  College.  Ex-presi¬ 
dent  MacLaren,  of  Mackenzie  Col¬ 
lege,  Brazil,  Professor  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Monroe  of  Columbia  University 
had  collaborated  with  President 


King  in  preparing  the  report  which 
is  probably  the  best  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  educational  problems  in 
Latin  America  which  can  be  found. 
The  existence  of  the  great  South 
American  universities,  older  than 
our  own,  was  a  surprize  to  many 
and  equally  so  the  energy  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  positivist  or  agnostic 
religious  attitude  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  leading  men.  If  we  need 
universities  which  stand  for  the 
Christian  view  in  the  United  States 
and  China  and  Japan,  do  we  not  need 
them  in  Latin  America?  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  believes  we  do  and 
is  building  up  a  university  in  Chile. 
There  is  need  of  many  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions,  both  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities.  “I  plead  for  one 
for  Mexico,”  said  Dr.  John  Howland. 
“If  only  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  invest  the  cost  of  one 
battleship  in  a  helpful  Christian 
university  in  each  Latin  American 
nation,  the  government  could  send 
its  battleships  to  the  scrap-heap.” 
“There  is  no  danger,”  said  Sr.  Val- 
derrama  of  Pueblo,  “of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  body  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  the  United  States  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  it,  but  it 
will  be  surer  not  to  come  if  the 
United  States  will  send  down  to 
Mexico  a  battalion,  not  of  soldiers 
but  of  Christian  teachers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

Monday  evening  and  Tuesday 
morning  were  devoted  to  Women’s 
Work.  For  the  first  time  at  a  great 
missionary  conference  there  was  a 
distinct  Women’s  Commission.  Miss 
Bennett,  of  Kentucky,  was  its  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  report  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  admirable.  Two 
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Mexican  women,  Senorita  Palacios 
of  Mexico  City  and  Senorita  Elisa 
Cortes,  now  of  Buenos  Aires,  made 
valuable  contributions,  and  Miss 
Coope,  working  among  the  San  Bias 
Indians  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  Seiiora  Monteverde 
of  Montevideo,  and  Miss  Florence* 
Smith,  of  Chile,  and  other  women 
revealed  the  field  which  is  open  for 
sympathetic  service  with  and  among 
the  women  of  Latin  America. 

“They  tell  me,”  said  Miss  Coope, 
who  swept  in  like  a  sea  breeze, 
“that  I  have  no  results  just  because 
I  am  working  for  the  souls  of  these 
Indians.  ‘Well,’  I  say,  ‘what  do  you 
mean  by  results?’ 

“  ‘Oh,’  they  say,  ‘economic  and 
social  results.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  reply,  ‘when  I  came  to 
my  island  there  were  no  roads,  but 
only  paths  where  the  Indians  walked 
duck  fashion.  Now  there  are  wide 
roads  crossing  the  island  in  both 
directions  where  they  can  walk 
twelve  men  abreast.  Then  there  were 
eight  saloons,  now  there  are  none.’  ” 

The  conference  showed  itself  of 
one  mind  in  the  discussion  on 
Literature  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Dr.  Winton,  of  Nashville,  presented 
this  report  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commision,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andres  Osuna.  No  one 
doubted  that  here  was  one  field 
where  cooperation,  just  as  in  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  is  indispensable. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
“Preparation  •  of  Missionaries,”  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Sanders,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missionary  Preparation 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
opening  the  discussion. 


The  report  of  Commission  VIII 
on  Cooperation  and  the  Promotion 
of  Unity  was  taken  up  on  Thursday 
to  give  time  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  of  its  proposals  before 
the  end  of  the  Congress  if  desired. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  presented 
the  report  and  I  think  only  one  dele¬ 
gate  raised  questions  as  to  the  fullest 
cooperation  among  the  missionaries 
and  churches  which  were  at  work  and 
he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  co¬ 
operation  in  principle.  Those  who 
were  present  agreed  that  never  be¬ 
fore  had  they  realized  more  clearly 
or  seen  others  realize  more  clearly 
the  need  of  working  together.  Love  * 
and  judgment  combined  to  press 
hearts  and  minds  into  accord. 

The  only  difficult  problem  was  the 
same  which  had  arisen  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “Method  and  Mes¬ 
sage,”  namely,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  any  sympathetic  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  an  organization  in  its  work 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  sorrow¬ 
fully  recognized  that  any  such  co¬ 
operation  was  not  possible.  But  many 
testified  to  the  possibility  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  many  ways  with  earnest 
individuals.  The  presence  and  the 
address  of  Judge  Emilio  del  Toro  of 
Porto  Rico  provided  an  immediate  il¬ 
lustration.  After  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  liberty  and  of 
the  open  Bible  in  the  United  States 
Judge  del  Toro  went  on: 

“Latin  America  is  coming  out  into 
the  life  of  civilization  with  a  different 
lot.  The  seeds  of  Chrstianity  sown 
since  the  times  of  the  Colonizers  have 
produced  their  fruits,  and  wherever 
there  has  been  the  most  liberty  there 
its  mission  has  become  the  noblest 
in  practise.  On  the  boundaries  be- 
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tween  Chile  and  Argentine,  two  of 
those  American  nations  of  Spanish 
origin  which  have  attained  the  high¬ 
est  civilization,  the  Christ  of-  the 
Andes,  with  his  open  arms  a  symbol 
of  peace  and  love,  shows  to  the 
world  how  Christians  settle  their 
disputes.  Besides,  the  religious  life 
of  the  Spanish-American  countries 
has  been  characterized  by  the  almost 
abs'olute  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
church;  and  in  my  judgment  the  same 
beneficent  influence  which  Catholi¬ 
cism  has  exercised  in  the  development 
of  its  civilization  would  have  been 
greater  had  it  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
tend  face  to  face  from  the  earliest 
times  with  a  vigorous  Protestant 
movement. 

“Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Cliurch  was,  in  my  native  island, 
Porto  Rico,  the  state  religion.  Among 
the  public  expenditures  those  for  wor¬ 
ship  were  conspicuous.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  clergy  extended  every¬ 
where.  And  what  was  tlie  result, 
after  four  centuries  of  abundant  op¬ 
portunities?  A  people  for  the  most 
part  indifferent  or  unbelieving. 

“There  took  place  a  change  of 
regime.  The  Church  was  separated 
from  the  State.  A  struggle  began 
under  the  protection  of  the  free 
institutions  of  North  America  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Islands;  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Epis¬ 
copalians,  began  their  work.  Faint¬ 
hearted  Catholic  priests  accustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  special  privi¬ 
leges  described  the  ruin  of  their 
Church.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
spirit  of  the  North  entered  into  her 
and  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
freedom  gave  her  a  new  impetus. 
And  to-day,  separated  from  the  State, 
sustained  by  herself,  she  is  realizing 


a  nobler  and  more  Christian  mission, 
than  in  the  times  when  her  power 
was  absolute. 

“Those  who  love  the  progress  of 
the  nations,  those  who  study  his¬ 
tory  dispassionately,  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
•can  not  but  see  with  deep  sympathy 
that  the  Reformation  is  spreading, 
that  free  investigation  opens  broader 
horizons  to  the  human  spirit,  that 
Christianity  preached  and  interpreted 
by  all  disseminates  its  beneficent  in^ 
fluence  and  raises  the  level  of  society. 

“Porto  Rico  is  a  case  in  point  and 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  me  of  the 
results  which  will  be  obtained  in  all 
of  Latin  America  from  initiating  and 
sustaining  a  vigorous  and  altruistic 
Protestant  movement.  Not  only  will 
religious  feeling  grow;  not  only  will 
Giristianity  win  converts;  not  only 
will  more  prayer  be  offered  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  by  many  men ;  not  only 
will  it  redound  in  good  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  itself,  but  the  influence 
of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  the 
Spanish-American  democracies  will 
be  greatly  multiplied.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  which  lives  in  us  which  is 
part  of  our  very  being  and  it  is  the 
heritage  received  from  our  ancestors. 
And  wherever  the  Reformation  goes, 
wherever  the  Protestant  minister  ac¬ 
complishes  his  mission,  there  it  will 
go,  there  that  heritage  of  so  many 
generations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
North  who  strove  for  the  freedom 
of  man  will  act  and  react.  In  his 
relations  with  the  community,  in  his 
judgments  on  public  affairs,  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  institutions,  in 
his  administration  of  charity,  in  his 
schools  and  hospitals,  in  his  ideas  of 
the  uplift  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  in  his  spirit  of 
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tolerance,  the  minister,  if  he  is  a 
legitimate  representative  of  Christian 
civilization,  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  people.” 

The  Church  in  the  Field  and  The 
ITonte  Base,  Commission  VI.  and 
VII.  reported  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  Bishop  StLintz  of  Buenos  Aires 
presented  the  former,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Wade  Hicks,  of  the  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation  Movement,  the  latter.  The 
strength  and  absolute  independence 
of  some  of  the  churches  in  Brazil 
were  a  revelation  to  many,  and  its 
leaders  and  the  Latin  American 
leaders  from  other  lands  including 
Professor  Monteverde  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  who  was 
President  of  the  Congress,  deeply 
imprest  the  delegates  by  their  ability 
and  devotion.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  delegates  from  the  national 
churches  of  the  various  fields  filled  a 
place  and  made  a  contribution  at 
Panama  not  equalled  in  any  preceding 
missionary  gathering  either  on  the 
field  or  in  the  home  lands. 

Devotional  and  Popular  Addresses 

The  closing  half-hour  of  each 
morning  session  was  given  to  a  de¬ 
votional  address.  The  following  were 
the  themes  and  the  speakers : 

Friday. — ‘‘The  Preeminence  of  Christ,” 
by  Bishop  Arthur  S.  Lloyd. 
Saturday. — “The  Ministry  of  Interces¬ 
sion,”  by  Dr.  A.  McLean. 

Monday. — “Lessons  From  the  Early 
Christians,”  by  Prof.  William 
Adams  Brown. 

Tuesday. — “Reality  and  Religion,”  by 
President  Henry  C.  King. 
Wednesday. — “Christ’s  Vision  of  the 
Unity  of  All  Believers,”  by  Dr. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz. 

Thursday. — “The  Recovery  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Conception  of  God,”  by  Dr.  L. 
C.  Barnes. 


Friday. — “Secret  of  a  Mighty  Work  of 
God,”  by  Bishop  Lambuth. 

These  addresses  cut  deep  but  they 
healed  the  wounds  they  made.  And 
the  last  hour  of  the  Congress  on 
Saturday  afternoon  when  Dr.  George 
Alexander  spoke  on  “Jesus  Christ, 
the  Same  Yesterday,  To-day  and 
Forever,”  and  then  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  passed  together  into  the  holy 
place  of  prayer,  was  a  time  when  the 
actual  experience  of  unity  in  Christ 
transcended  all  talk  about  it,  and  for 
the  hour  at  least  fulfilled  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  there  the  great 
prayer  of  our  Lord. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  filled  with  addresses : 

Friday. — "The  Claims  of  Christ  on 
Thinking  Men,”  Professor  Erasmo 
Braga;  "The  Christian  Faith  in  an 
Age  of  Science,”  Bishop  F.  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell. 

Saturday. — "The  Care  and  Custody  of 
the  Scriptures,”  Dr.  John  Fox;  "The 
Power  of  the  Bible  in  the  Life  of 
Individuals  and  of  Nations,”  Rev.  A. 
R.  Stark. 

Sunday. — “The  Religious  Significance  of 
the  War,”  Dr.  John  R.  Mott. 
Monday. — “True  Leaders  the  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Need,”  Rev.  Eduardo  Carlos 
Pereira;  “The  Price  of  Leadership,” 
Bishop  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D. 
Tuesday. — “The  Importance  of  Work 
For  Women,”  Miss  Belle  H.  .Ben- 
netti  “Social  Work  Being  Done  By 
the  Women  of  Uruguay,”  Senora 
Anita  de  Monteverde;  “Women’s 
Work  in  Mexico,”  Mrs.  John  How¬ 
land.  “The  Women  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Miss  Florence  E.  Smith ;  “Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Women’s  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  World,”  Bishop  L.  L. 
Kinsolving. 

Wednesday. — “The  Principles  and  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Essential  to  Meet  the  Social 
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Needs  of  Our  Time,”  Judge  Emilio 
del  Toro  and  President  Charles  T. 
Paul. 

Thursday. — “The  Triumphs  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher ; 
“Conditions  in  Latin  America,” 
Bishop  L.  L.  Kinsolving. 

Friday. — “The  Vital  Power  of  Christian¬ 
ity — How  Realized  and  Maintained,” 
Rev.  Alvaro  Reis  and  Dr.  James  I. 
Vance. 

These  addresses  and  the  reports  of 
the  Commissions  and  the  discussions 
will  all  appear  in  the  reports  to  be 
published  at  once  in  three  volumes.* 

The  Congress  not  only  had  the 
heartiest  welcome  from  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  it  also  sought  to 
leave  a  blessing  behind.  Series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  in  Spanish  and 
English  were  held  in  the  cities,  at 
the  club  houses,  in  the  churches  and 
at  the  army  posts.  Everywhere  there 
was  warm  response  to  the  simple  and 
loving  presentation  of  the  old  and 
ever  new  Gospel  of  life  and  joy  and 
power. 

There  was  a  deep  feeling  as  the 
Congress  drew  to  a  close  that  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  provide  for 
some  continuance  of  its  spirit  and  for 
practical  cooperation  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  in  such  ways  as  they 
could  much  more  effectively  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  already  in  existence  seemed  to  be 
the  proper  organ  to  use  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Without  dissenting  vote,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Congress  took  this 
action : 


•  (Two  dollars  a  set  if  ordered  inunediately  from 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  1S6  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.)  A  popular  one-volume 
report,  by  Prof.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  address  for  one  dollar.  These  four 
volumes,  if  ordered  now.  can  be  secured  for  $2.75. 


The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress 
on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 
recommended : 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America  be  enlarged  and  re¬ 
constituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  An  American  and  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  mission  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin 
America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  various  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  mission  agencies  of  which  coopted 
members  at  least  one-half  shall  be 
delegates  in  attendance  upon  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

2.  A  European  Section  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  mission 
agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin 
America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  various  British  and  Conti¬ 
nental  mission  agencies. 

3.  Ex-OfHcio  members  consisting  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
committee  or  council  representing  the 
missions  and  churches  of  each  country 
or  group  of  countries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  are  con¬ 
sultative  and  advisory,  not  legis¬ 
lative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Section, 
and  also  of  the  European  Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  European 
Sections  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
have  an  Executive  Committee  number¬ 
ing  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Section. 
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IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
each  Section  shall,  as  a  rule,  meet  once 
each  quarter  to  carry  out  the  general 
policy  and  instructions  of  the  Section. 

V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  missionary  societies  with  work  in 
Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be 
as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  as  would  have  been  the  case  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  perfecting  of 
their  part  of  the  organization  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  European  missionary  lead¬ 
ers,  favorable  for  such  action.  The  Con¬ 
gress  would,  however,  express  the  earn¬ 
est  hope  that  this  indispensable  cooper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  European  mis¬ 
sion  agencies'  may  be  developed  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

VI.  That  the  American  and  Canad¬ 
ian  Section  should,  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  cooperating  bodies,  take  steps 
promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  findings 
of  the  various  Commissions  in  the  light 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress,  so 
far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da  is  concerned. 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  ways  and 
means  of  common  action  between  the 
American  and  European  Sections  shall 
be  worked  out  after  the  European  Sec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  organized. 

VIII.  That  the  ex-ofUcio  members 
representing  the  Latin  American  com¬ 
mittees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  both  the  American  and 
European  Sections. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  25  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  Secretary 
of  this  Committee. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  series  ol  deputation  and 


regional  conferences  which  grew  out 
of  it.  At  once  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  gathering  a  deputation  started 
for  Cuba  and  another  to  Porto  Rico  to 
hold  conferences  in  these  islands  to 
carry  to  them  the  lessons  and  spirit 
of  the  Congress  and  to  plan  the  most 
efficient  development  of  the  work.  A 
third  and  the  largest  deputation 
started  south  to  hold  conferences  in 
Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Conference  in 
Mexico,  rendered  impracticable  by 
present  conditions,  is  planned  for 
October. 

Already  the  Panama  Congress  has 
provided  an  object  lesson  of  love  and 
fairness  and  right  spirit  in  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  of  missions 
and  church  relationship.  It  has  pro¬ 
moted  friendship  and  has  added  to 
the  stock  of  interracial  good  will. 
It  has  led  to  a  new  interest  at  home 
in  Christian  work  in  Latin  America.* 
It  has  brought  together  in  sympathy 
and  trust  and  common  purpose  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
North  and  South  America.  It  has 
breathed  new  courage  and  hope  into 
the  hearts  of  lonely  and  scattered 
workers.  It  has  led  to  a  clearer 
discernment  of  the  need  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  tasks  which  are  too  great 
for  us  to  compass  in  aloofness.  It 
has  sounded  a  call  to  a  fuller  fel¬ 
lowship  of  faith  and  race  and  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  not 
geography,  nor  political  sympathy,  nor 
commercial  interest,  nor  science,  nor 
trade,  but  only  Christ  can  ever  unite 
the  nations  of  the  North  and  South 
or  of  the  East  and  West. 


An  Open  Door  for  Russia 

A  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY  WHICH  MAY  NEVER  RETURN 
BY  A  FORMER  RESIDENT  IN  RUSSIA 


NE  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  countries  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  present 
war  is  undoubtedly 
Russia  —  a  land  of 
paradoxes.  After  cen¬ 
turies  of  spiritual  lethargy  Russia  is 
waking  up.  Never  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  have  such  fresh 
winds  blown  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Russia.  The  war  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  play  a  great  part  in  her 
moral  and  political  development,  and 
can  be  made  to  play  a  tremendous 
part  in  her  spiritual  development,  jf 
American  Christians  desire  it. 

Russia  has  never  known  true  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience  and  religion.  Every 
Russian  has  been  bound  by  stringent 
laws  to  belong  to  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  State  Church.  He  might  be  an 
atheist  or  a  heathen  at  heart,  but 
the  Church  had  control  over  his  out¬ 
ward  allegiance.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  Church  and  wo  to  one 
who  dared  to  preach  to  his  neighbors 
the  pure  Gospel  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  priest.  He  would  be  ar¬ 
rested,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  judged, 
and  then,  as  the  child  of  wicked 
heresy,  would  be  deported  to  Siberia, 
or  kept  for  long  years  in  the  prison. 

On  April  17,  1905,  an  Imperial 
Manifesto  gave  a  partial  liberty  of 
religion.  Henceforth  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church,  at  his  own  choice 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
State  Church  and  become  a  member 


of  any  evangelical  body,  but  could 
not  become  a  Jew,  Mohammedan  or 
Heathen.  Meetings  of  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  were  now  permitted,  and,  with 
certain  restrictions,  chapels  could  be 
built.  For  a  few  years  things  seemed 
to  be  going  well.  Then,  with  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Stolypin,  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  once  more  became  narrow  and 
demanded  servitude  to  the  State 
Church.  Circulars  sent  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  limited  the 
liberties  granted  by  the  Czar. 

Limitations  to  Liberty 

In  quick  succession  the  following 
limitations  were  proclaimed  by  the 
government : 

The  right  to  open  evangelical  Sun¬ 
day-schools  for  instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  supprest. 

No  Gospel  meeting  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  a  signed  application 
by  twenty-five  members  of  the  same 
“Sect”  living  in  one  place.  This 
measure  was  devised  to  prevent  first 
of  all  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  new  places,  and  to  prevent  meet¬ 
ings  with  little  groups  of  evan¬ 
gelical  believers  all  over  the  Empire. 

Two  other  drastic  measures  were 
introduced  after  the  war  had  started. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Senate, 
every  “sectarian”  pastor  was  bound 
to  preach  in  his  own  church  exclus¬ 
ively — in  spite  of  rights,  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  former  Ministers  of 
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Interior,  that  evangelical  preachers 
are  free  to  preach  in  every  place, 
designated  for  the  Gospel  preaching. 
There  was  also  a  severe  order  to  the 
provincial  governors,  to  -  imprison 
every  preacher  found  preaching  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  church.  These  meas¬ 
ures  were  devised  to  prevent  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  the  native 
preacers. 

In  addition,  every  foreign  preach¬ 
er  was  prohibited  from  preaching 
in  Russia  except  by  a  special  permit 
of  the  Minister  of  Interior.  Such  a 
permit  is  scarcely  ever  granted. 

The  masses  of  the  Russians  have 
remained  in  ignorance,  many  mil¬ 
lions  being  still  unable  to  read  or 
write,  except  that  the  soldiers  are 
compelled  to  learn.  This  very  ig¬ 
norance  has  helped  to  keep  the  na¬ 
tion  from  imbibing  the  atheistical 
and  materialistical  literature  which 
would  have  greatly  closed  the  doors 
of  their  mind  to  the  Gospel,  when 
the  time  comes  to  preach  it.  The 
Russian  nation  has  begun  to  go  to 
school  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  could  be  made  one  of  the 
text  books.  From  signs  at  hand, 
it  is  hoped  that  Russia  is  awaken¬ 
ing  to  become  preeminently  a  land 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  great  question  is  this  1  When 
every  evangelical  missionary  is 
barred  from  Russia,  when  the  native 
evangelists  are  prohibited  from  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  Empire,  and  when 
Sunday-schools  are  closed,  how 
can  the  Gospel  be  given  to  the 
people?  It  is  at  this  point  the  Master 
says:  “Behold,  I  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can 
shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength, 
and  hast  kept  My  .  word,  and  hast  not 
denied  My  name,” 


Work  for  Russian  War  Prisoners 

At  present  there  are  in  Germany 
and  Austria  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  Russian  prisoners  of 
war.  In  Russia  these  men  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel,  but  now  men  of  many  races 
and  tribes  have  been  wonderfully 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
Russia,  and  are  ready  for  the  Mes¬ 
sage.  It  wQuld  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  reach  them  in  times 
of  peace  even  if  there  were  freedom 
to  do  so.  Besides  native  Russians, 
Little  and  White  Russians,  there 
are  among  these  prisoners  Letts  and 
Estonians,  Kalmiks  and  Kirgises, 
Grusins,  Mingrels,  Armenians,  Lithu¬ 
anians  and  Poles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
Kossacks  in  great  numbers.  What 
a  twentieth  century  Pentecost  may 
be  in  store  for  the  Christian  Church, 
if  these  hordes  of  prisoners  of  war 
can  be  reached  by  the  Gospel. 

These  men  are  unusually  open  to 
approach,  for  they  are  away  from 
their  homes,  with  scarcely  anything 
to  do,  with  very  little  if  any  litera¬ 
ture,  deprived  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  filled  with  longings  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  Surely  no  better  mis¬ 
sion  field  could  be  imagined  than  the 
hearts  of  these  millions  of  Russian 
prisoners  of  war. 

Such  an  opportunity  may  never 
occur  again.  It  is  a  great  challenge  to 
the  Christian  Church,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  Alongside  the 
story  of  the  riches  acquired  in 
America  with  the  price  of  blood 
should  not  another  story  be  written 
on  a  pure  white  page,  the  story  of 
American  sacrifice  of  money  to 
evangelize  a  great  nation?  The  world 
is  awake  to  see  its  opportunity,  will 
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the  Church  not  see  her  opportunity? 

What  would  be  the  result  of  this 
work?  If  the  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  the  prisoners  of  war  could 
be  reached  with  the  Gospel,  what  a 
great  harvest  would  come  from  their 
individual  salvation.  That  work  has 
already  begun,  for  conversions  in 
the  prisoners’  camps  of  Germany 
are  already  taking  place.  But  that 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
seed  sowing  and  the  reaping  is 
ahead. 

Suppose  that  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  of  war  one  is  spirit¬ 
ually  saved,  that  would  mean  by 
the  end  of  the  war  not  less  than 
three  thousand  conversions.  Now 
one  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
a  Russian  saved  is  that  almost  every 
convert  becomes  a  missionary.  Rus¬ 
sia  needs  more  witnesses  of  the 
Grace  of  God.  Now  when  the  war 
comes  to  an  end  and  the  prisoners 
return  to  their  native  land,  these 
three  thousand  new  born  men  will 
go  to  their  respective  towns  and 
villages  all  over  the  Empire.  Thus 
the  message  of  salvation  will  be 
carried  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  Some  of  these  converts  may 
become  great  evangelists  and  spiritual 
reformers,  so  that  the  blessing  will 

multiply  even  a  thousandfold.  The 

result  of  the  scattering  of  Christian 
truth  among  the  Russian  prisoners  of 
war  by  American  Christians  may 

thus  bring  about  one  of  the  greatest 
revivals  that  the  world  has  ever 

seen. 

How  Can  We  Enter  the  Door 

Prompt  action  on  this  plan  will 
save  the  Church  of  Christ  much 
money  and  energy,  for  the  same  re¬ 
sults  could  be  attained  during  the 


time  of  peace  only  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  many  more  years,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  more  of 
money,  and  even  then  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
results.  If  the  Christian  Church 
should  attempt  in  the  time  of  peace 
to  reach  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  men  scattered  over  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  towns  and  villages,  thousands 
of  missionaries  would  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  would  cost  for  their 
support,  traveling  expenses,  the 
rental  of  halls,  etc,  a  thousand  times 
as  much  as  it  would  to  give  the 
Gospel,  by  the  printed  page,  to  Rus¬ 
sian  prisoners  of  war  now  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria. 

Another  reason  for  accepting  this 
opportunity  is  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  same  people  in 
Russia  in  ordinary  times.  If  the 
missionary  societies  should  undertake 
to  enter  Russia  the  privilege  would 
be  denied  to  them  by  the  police, 
and  even  if  they  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  permission  to  preach,  most  of 
the  men  would  be  too  busy  to  listen 
and  the  village  priest  would  arouse 
opposition  and  the  missionary  might 
be  attacked  and  driven  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  war, 
when  the  converted  soldier  returns 
to  his  village,  he  comes  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  long-expected  rela¬ 
tive  and  a  guest  of  honor  in  every 
house.  Then  he  will  tell  them  of 
the  most  wonderful  experience  in  his 
life:  how  he  received  a  Gospel  tract 
or  book,  with  the  inscription,  “A 
gift  of  American  Christian  Friends,” 
and  how  in  his  hours  of  home-sick¬ 
ness  the  truth  about  life  through  the 
crucified  Christ  entered  his  conscience 
and  made  him  a  new  creature. 

What  power  on  earth  would  be 
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able  to  stop  the  influence  of  such 
transformed  lives?  What  priests 
will  succeed  in  driving  out  from 
their  homes  men  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  suffered 
for  their  country?  This  may  be  the 
turning  of  a  new  leaf  in  the  national 
life  of  Russia. 

Can  This  Plan  Be  Realized? 

It  is  already  being  realized  in  some 
degree.  Devoted  brethren  are  al¬ 
ready  at  work  among  the  prisoners 
of  war,  both  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and 
thousands  of  good  Gospel  tracts, 
written  by  F.  B.  Meyer,  R.  A.  Tor- 
rey,  and  others,  translated  into  Rus¬ 
sian,  have  been  sent  to  Germany,  and 
have  been  distributed  among  the 
Russian  prisoners.  Pastor  K.  A. 
Moden,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Bystrom,  D.D.,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Par¬ 
liament  and  Editor  of  the  Wecko  Pos- 
ten,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Benander,  dean 
of  the  Stockholm  Bethel  Theological 
Seminary,  constitute  a  Swedish  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  supplying  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  prisoners  of  war  with  sound 
evangelical  literature. 

The  most  interesting  letters  have 
come  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Lehman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Christian  Tract  Society 
in  Kassel,  Germany : 

“In  general  we  have  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  of  reaching  over  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  Russian  captive  soldiers  in 
our  camps.  I  have  already  dis¬ 
tributed  a  great  many  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  tracts  and  books  through 
some  of  our  ministers,'  who  have 
permission  for  this  work.  We  have 
large  camps  also  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Hamburg.  One  of  our  Rus¬ 
sian  Menonite  brethren,  studying  in 


the  Hamburg  Theological  Seminary, 
visited  one  of  these  camps  and  was 
permitted  to  address  the  prisoners. 
The  question  was  raised,  whether 
our  Society  would  appoint  this 
brother  to  visit  the  forty-four  camps 
in  his  province,  where  he  would  have 
opportunity  to  distribute  Scriptures 
and  tracts  among  many  thousands  of 
Russian  prisoners.  It  would  be  a 
great  help  if  you  could  let  me  have 
the  money  necessary  for  this  special 
work.  People  in  Germany  were  very 
hearty  in  giving  donations  for  dis¬ 
tributing  tracts  and  Bible  portions  to 
our  prisoners  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  But  after  a  year  of 
great  sacrifices  the  money  is  not 
flowing  in  as  easily  as  it  did  at  first. 
So  we  would  be  very  grateful  if 
American  Christian  friends  would 
remember  this  singularly  important 
work,  which  may  never  be  possible 
again.  Prisoners  as  well  as  soldiers 
in  the  field  are  ready  to  accept  the 
Gospel  tracts  and  religious  litera¬ 
ture.  Especially  the  latter!  So  if 
you  interest  our  friends  in  sending 
over  literature,  interest  them  in  send¬ 
ing  books  of  good  Christian  authors, 
and  I  will  gladly  see  that  they  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  number 
of  Russian  captives  now  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

The  Rev.  F.  Kroek,  of  Zeinicke 
in  Pommern,  writes: 

“My  visit  to  the  Prisoners’  Camp 
in  Stargard  took  place  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  Tho  the  chief  lieutenant  said 
to  me:  ‘The  prisoners  of  war  have 
just  arrived  from  the  front,  and  not 
all  of  them  are  yet  disinfected,’  yet 
I  received  permission  immediately  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  In  this  camp  there 
were  over  10,000  men,  distributed 
in  40  companies,  each  company  250 
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prisoners.  The  best  men  out  of  the 
earlier  prisoners  were  appointed 
‘company-leaders’  and  all  these  com¬ 
pany-leaders  were  called  to  me  to 
receive  the  literature  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Soon  were  we  surrounded  by 
many  men,  each  one  of  whom  was 
eager  to  get  something.  We  could 
give  to  each  company  about  100 
copies  of  the  ‘Good  Comrade’  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  the  ‘Messenger 
of  Peace.’  We  reaped  a  harvest  of 
many  thanks,  and  soon  our  resources 
were  at  an  end.  Then  I  inquired 
for  Stundists,  Baptists  and  other 
Evangelical  believers  among  them. 
With  several  of  them,  especially  with 
a  Stundist  and  a  Baptist  brother 
from  Siberia  I  conversed  through  an 
interpreter,  and  was  able  to  encour¬ 
age  them  with  the  Word  of  God. 
Several  of  the  prisoners  asked  me 
to  hold  a  religious  service  in  a  hall, 
set  apart  for  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
services.  I  spoke  about  it  to  the 
Commander  and  he  finally  granted 
permission.  Some  Poles  and  Rus¬ 
sians  begged  for  Bibles  or  New 
Testaments.  They  have  no  money 
so  that  we  must  try  to  procure  the 
books  for  them  gratis.” 

A  Russian  prisoner,  who  is  kept 
in  the  camp  at  Schneidemuhl,  writes 
to  Mr.  Lehmann : 

“Beloved  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Lord :  With  much  joy  do  I 
receive  and  read  your  literature  and 
I  desire  to  express  my  best  thanks 
for  same.  I  can  also  inform  you 
that  the  Lord  is  working  by  Plis 
Spirit  in  our  camp.  Already  seven 
men  have  been  converted.  In  our 
midst  there  is  also  a  Russian  preacher 
captive,  and  he  puts  himself  to  much 
trouble  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
the  rest.  Many  inquirers  are  coming 


with  questions.  Please  send  me  some 
tracts  in  the  Russian  language.” 

The  same  Russian  prisoner  writes 
later  to  the  Committee : 

“I  have  again  received  literature 
from  you,  which  is  so  precious  to  me, 
from  which  I  see  that  you  do  not  treat 
me  as  an  enemy,  but  a  brother.  Es¬ 
pecially  I  was  glad  for  the  question  in 
your  letter ;  ‘Who  is  going  to  help  me 
in  the  work  among  the  prisoners?’ 
Now  I  will  be  glad  to  help.  Please 
send  me  twenty  Testaments  in  Rus¬ 
sian  also  one  Bible  in  Russian  and  one 
in  Lettish.” 

The  Plan  for  Work 

How  shall  these  aims  be  accomp¬ 
lished?  One  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  needed  immediately,  and  this 
money  will  be  controlled  by  a  trust¬ 
worthy  committee  selected  from  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the 
American  Bible  Society,  The  ChrU- 
tian  Herald,  The  Missionary  Re¬ 
view  OF  THE  World,  and  other  well- 
known  organizations.  The  money  will 
be  sent  to  Germany  to  accredited 
agencies,  that  are  working  among  the 
prisoners  of  war.  The  American 
Committee  will  choose  the  best  ser¬ 
mons  by  Moody,  Spurgeon  and  other 
preachers  of  power,  which  will  be 
recommended  to  the  German  com¬ 
mittees  to  publish.  Years  ago,  when 
famine  was  devastating  Russia,  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  came  nobly  forward  and 
sent  shiploads  of  grain  to  Russia  to 
relieve  the  hunger  of  thousands.  Now 
even  a  greater  need  confronts  us,  and 
a  greater  opportunity  to  save  millions 
of  people  from  spiritual  famine.* 

•Gifts  nuy  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bulklcy, 
treasurer,  care  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  for  the  “American  Committee  for 
Gospel  Work  Among  War  Prisoners.” 


The  War  and  Missions  in  India 

UY  MR.  HERBERT  ANDERSON,  CALCUTTA 
Secretary  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission 


MMEDIATELY  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities 
'one  of  the  ruling 
princes  of  India  tele¬ 
graphed  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  “What 
orders  has  your  Majesty  for  me  and 
my  soldiers  ?”  That  message  indi¬ 
cated  the  heart-throb  of  India  in  the 
hour  of  Britain’s  peril.  The  first  and 
most  potent  of  war  influences  in 
India,  and  one  which  can  not  but 
affect  the  work  of  missions  for  the 
rest  of  this  century,  is  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  India’s  diverse  communities 
through  their  common  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain.  “The  blood-brown 
meadows  of  Flanders  and  France’’ 
have  made  India  more  dear  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  debt  will  be  paid  in 
deeper  love  and  further  sacrifice. 

I.  The  war  has  affected  the  mis¬ 
sionary  personnel  in  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire.  Some  men  have  gone  to  the 
front  as  military  chaplains.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  nurses  and  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  especially  such  as  were  in 
Britain  when  the  war  broke  out,  of¬ 
fered  for  service  in  Europe,  and  more 
than  one  hospital  in  India  is  closed 
until  those  serving  the  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  can  return  to  the  work  which 
they  have  left  temporarily.  Other 
missionary  doctors  offered  medical 
service  so  that  civil  medical  officers 
might  be  withdrawn  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  uncertainty  of  new  mission¬ 
aries  coming  out  to  India,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  students,  both  men  and  women, 
closed  the  language  schools  in  the 


United  Provinces  and  Madras,  while 
those  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  are 
carried  on  with  fewer  students  and 
some  uncertainty  about  their  future 
maintenance. 

2.  The  war  has  seriously  affected 
the  developments  of  institutional 
missionary  work,  and  by  its  influence 
on  finances  has  created  unprecedented 
conditions  of  administration  for  many 
missionary  societies.  Among  insti¬ 
tutions  proposed  were  a  United  Chris¬ 
tian  College  in  Behar,  a  United  Wo¬ 
men's  College  in  Bombay,  and  an 
institution  for  Feeble-minded  Qiris- 
tian  Children  in  North  India.  So¬ 
cieties  were  also  counting  on  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  for  schools,  colleges,  or 
philanthropic  institutions,  but  many 
such  grants  are  now  postponed.  The 
gifts  from  many  churches  in  Britain 
and  America  have  displayed  noble 
devotion  to  Christ  and  His  cause,  but 
several  Boards  and  committees  have 
been  obliged  to  retrench  in  expendi¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  men  and  women  on 
the  field  have  had  to  face  the  stern 
necessity  of  giving  up  much  valuable 
work.  This  process  of  cutting  down 
expenditure  and  staff  is  still  going 
on,  and  one  unfortunate  result  is  that 
those  engaged  in  purely  evangelistic 
effort  have  had  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  institutions  which  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  maintain.  We  trust  it  is 
but  a  temporary  re-arrangement  to 
meet  a  passing  crisis. 

The  reduction  of  appropriations 
has  led,  further,  to  the  necessity  of 
deferring  many  annual  missionary 
conferences  and  committees,  and  in 
societies  where  the  administrative 
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function  is  on  the  field  and  largely 
independent  of  foreign  control,  this 
necessary  economy  has  meant  that  all 
plans  for  advance  have  been  set 
aside.  “As  you  were”  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  day  seems 
rather  a  long  one. 

3.  The  war  has  also  affected  the 
Indian  Christian  community  and  the 
Indian  Church.  It  has  been  an  in¬ 
centive  to  wider  effort,  and  has 
brought  experience  that  can  not  but 
prove  beneficial  in  many  unexpected 
directions.  When  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
offered  for  service  with  the  Indian 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  Persia 
and  Europe,  the  government  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  As  a  result, 
twenty-four  young  Indians,  most  of 
them  college  men,  led  by  Dr.  S. 
K.  Datta,  of  Lahore,  have  been  ren¬ 
dering  fine  service  to  the  empire  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  abroad. 

The  war  has  also  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  started 
some  years  ago  for  developing  Indian 
leadership  in  missionary  effort,  and 
giving  to  the  Indian  Church  its  right 
place,  as  the  vital  organism  whose 
growth  must  be  dependent  on  its 
own  activity  in  dealing  with  the 
stupendous  task  of  India’s  evan¬ 
gelization.  Indian  Christians  are 
facing  their  new  responsibilities  with 
courage  and  ability.  In  recent  gath¬ 
erings  of  an  All-Indian  Conference 
they  have  shown  a  determination  to 
unite  the  various  communities  they 
represent  in  the  common  work  of 
furthering  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
India.  The  war’s  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  on  some  aspects  of  foreign 
missionary  activity  has  thus  had  its 
compensation  in  an  inspiring  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Indian  Christian  Church. 
Time  will  show  how  it  has  developed 
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generosity,  created  independence,  and 
revealed  unexpected  power. 

Blessing  Through  War 

4.  The  war  has  brought  special 
spiritual  blessings  to  missions  in 
India.  The  need  of  prayer,  the  duty 
of  fellowship,  the  longing  for  a  closer 
unity  among  all  disciples  was  never 
more  keenly  felt.  Those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  meet  at  hill-sta¬ 
tion  conventions,  and  in  cities  for 
the  development  of  unity,  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  new  relationship  to¬ 
ward  each  other  and  toward  each 
other’s  work. 

In  this  year  of  warfare  we  have, 
moreover,  the  glad  efforts,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  South  India  United 
Church,  of  an  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign.  After  months  of  prepar¬ 
ation,  there  was  a  week’s  simul¬ 
taneous  mission  in  which  five  thou¬ 
sand  voluntary  workers,  men  and 
women,  aided  three  thousand  agents 
of  missions  in  personal  efforts  among 
non-Christians.  The  results  were  a 
thousand  baptisms,  a  roll  of  eight 
thousand  inquirers,  and  the  spread 
of  the  same  movement  into  Tinne- 
velly  and  the  Telugu  country.  There 
is  the  possibility  of  a  revival  that 
will  affect  every  province  in  India 
and  all  sections  of  the  Indian  Church. 
History  shows  that  God  has  often 
used  times  of  war  to  win  victories 
for  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  is 
doing  so  in  India  to-day. 

German  Missions  in  India 

5.  The  war  has  unfortunately  had 
a  tragic  effect  upon  German  missions 
in  India.  This  was  unavoidable,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  wise  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  action  of  the  government  of 
India  and  the  provincial  governments, 
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that  so  much  of  the  excellent  work 
of  these  missions  is  still  conserved, 
and  that,  comparatively,  little  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  There  are 
five  principal  German  misions :  The 
Gossner  Mission  in  Behar  and  Chota- 
Nagpur,  the  Basel  Mission  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  Hermannsburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Leipzig  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  east  coast.  Political 
considerations  have  made  necessary 
the  repatriation  or  internment  of  the 
whole  of  the  German  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  staff,  with  wives  and  families. 
In  Behar  the  government  itself  re¬ 
quested  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Chota-Nagpur  to  take  over  and  make 
arrangements  for  superintending  the 
educational  and  philanthropic  work. 
The  Bishop  approached  the  heads 
of  the  Gossner  Mission  in  India, 
and  offered  further  to  assist  to  main¬ 
tain  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic 
work  of  their  field.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  arrangements 
mutually  satisfactory  were  made.  The 
work  that  this  has  entailed  will  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  a 
third  of  the  total  of  all  missionaries 
working  in  that  provincial  area  were 
members  of  the  Gossner  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission,  and  a  yet  larger 
proportion  of  the  Indian  Christian 
community  are  connected  ecclesias¬ 
tically  with  that  mission. 

The  Basel  Mission,  in  view  of  its 
large  industrial  operations,  has  suf¬ 
fered  most.  The  British  and  Swiss 
members  connected  with  its  staffs 
are  carrying  on  its  activities  as  far 
as  possible.  The  Plemiannsburg 
Mission  has  made  over  its  property 
and  work  to  the  United  Synod  of 
Ohio,  an  arrangement  that  was  initi¬ 
ated  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  Mission  has  ar¬ 


ranged  with  the  American  Lutheran 
Mission  of  Rajamundry  to  come  to 
its  aid,  and  the  Leipzig  Mission  has 
found  helpers  from  neighboring  so¬ 
cieties. 

It  is  doubtful  how  long  the  Indian 
Government  will  continue  educational 
grants  or  permit  the  management  of 
institutions  to  be  taken  over  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  neutral  nationality,  but 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  form  British 
managing  committees  who  would  be 
prepared  to  manage,  under  govern¬ 
ment  inspection,  all  the  schools  for 
which  grants  were  sanctioned. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
past  eighteen  months  a  sympathetic 
relationship  between  German  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  fellow  workers  in 
India  has  been  maintained.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Missionary 
Council  held  at  Matheran  (Novem¬ 
ber  I2th-i6th),  at  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  India’s  leading 
missionaries  were  present,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  carried  without 
dissent : 

“The  National  Missionary  Council 
desires  to  place  on  record  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  deep  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  disinterested  and  self- 
denying  labors  of  German  mission¬ 
aries  in  India,  to  which  we  owe  the 
establishment,  not  only  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  German,  but  also  of  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  British  missions. 
The  Council  is  convinced  that  their 
labors  have  throughout  been  inspired 
by  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  spiritual  elevation  of 
the  people  of  India.  The  Council  re¬ 
grets,  and  would  wholly  dissociate 
itself  from,  those  imputations  of 
ulterior  political  motives  which  have 
been  so  freely  made  against  them. 
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The  Council  recognizes  the  grave  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
war,  and  gratefully  appreciates  the 
sympathetic  consideration  which  has 
characterized  the  attitude  of  the 
government  in  dealing  with  it.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Council  deeply 
regrets  that  the  labors  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  inevitably  been  interrupted, 
and  sympathizes  with  them  in  their 
present  separation  from  the  work 
which  they  love.  Further,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  deplores  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  have  led  to  the  interruption  of 
that  fellowship  between  German  and 
other  missionaries  which  was  enjoyed 
before  its  commencement,  and  earn¬ 
estly  hopes  that  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  conditions  may  be  such  as  to 
make  possible  the  resumption  of  this 
happy  cooperation  in  the  task  of  ex¬ 
tending  Christ’s  Kingdom.  In  such 
cooperation  lies  one  great  hope  of 
accomplishing  the  complete  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  the  nations  now  so  widely 
sundered.” 

The  National  Missionary  Council, 
through  its  officers,  opened  a  fund 
early  in  the  war  to  deal  with  the  em¬ 
barrassments  occasioned  to  the  Indian 
agency  of  German  societies,  and  has 
collected  and  distributed  nearly  $io,- 
000.  A  Special  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Madras  Representative  Council 
of  Missions  has  also  done  yeoman 
service  in  assisting  the  American 
Lutheran  Mission  to  care  for  those 
put  into  difficulty.  While  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  a  serious  situation  are 
far  from  passing  away,  the  difficulties 
are  receiving  the  careful  attention  of 
many  friends. 

As  to  the  future  of  German  mis¬ 
sions  in  India,  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
possible  to  prejudge  an  issue  that 


will  be  international  and  imperial  in 
its  bearings.  Christians  will  pray 
that  political  considerations  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  erect  barriers  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  world,  or  to  disturb  the 
vital,  essential  and  abiding  unity  of 
all  Christ’s  true  disciples  everywhere. 

America’s  Opportunity 

The  war  has  given  America  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  deep 
personal  and  practical  sympathy  with 
Christian  missions  in  India.  Gifts 
haye  come  in  men  and  money  that 
have  caused  gladness  of  heart.  The 
Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Boards  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  sent, 
through  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott,  a  handsome 
gift  to  enable  the  National  Missionary 
Council  to  meet  in  Bombay,  and 
friends  in  America  have  given  equally 
handsomely  to  help  the  work  of  the 
Gossner  Mission.  The  debt  which 
India  owes  to  America  for  its 
century  of  missionary  interest  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  these  latest 
expressions  of  good  will. 

When  one  tries  to  take  an  im¬ 
partial  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
war  on  missions  in  India  the  gains 
up  to  the  present  hour  would  bulk 
much  more  largely  than  the  losses. 
In  the  spiritual  and  moral  spheres, 
in  the  devotional  and  religious  life 
of  the  Indian  Christian  Church,  and 
in  the  deeper  fellowship  among  all 
Christian  communions  distinct  and 
marked  progress  has  been  made,  and 
such  advance  outweighs  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  administrative  effort  and  the 
reduction  of  institutional  activities. 
Once  again  the  prophet’s  clarion 
voice  replies 

“Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit  saith  the  Lord.” 


babies'  beds  in  the  plague  hospital  at  MIRAJ,  INDIA 
The  cribs  are  made  from  packing-boxes,  and  are  but  one  example  of  missionary  ingenuity  and  the  need 
for  help  in  their  Cliristlike  and  effective  work 


A  Medical  Mecca  in  India 

BY  ST.  NIHAL  SINGH,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Author  of  “Progressive  British  India,”  “India’s  Fighters,”  “India’s  Fighting  Troops,” 
“Essays  on  India,”  etc. 


R.  W.  J.  WANLESS, 
an  American  mission¬ 
ary  surgeon  at  Miraj, 
India,  operated,  in  one 
year,  without  expert 
assistance,  upon  more 
cases  than  are  cared  for  by  the  com¬ 
prised  efforts  of  many  attending  sur¬ 
geons,  helped  by  a  score  or  more 
of  internes,  at  such  an  institution  as 
the  great  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Wanless  has  been 
carrying  on  this  work  since  1892, 
and  has  relieved  so  many  thousands 
of  sufferers  that  his  name  has  come 
to  be  almost  worshiped  in  Hindu 
and  Moslem  homes  all  over  Hindu¬ 
stan.  Frequently  patients  travel  a 
thousand  miles  and  more  in  order  to 


place  themselves  under  his  care. 
Within  a  radius  of  250  miles  of 
Miraj  there  are  numerous  hospitals 
maintained  by  the  Government,  most 
of  them  under  the  charge  of  British 
physicians,  yet  so  famous  is  this 
missionary  doctor  that  during  a  re¬ 
cent  year  he  performed  twice  as 
many  as  the  total  operations  per¬ 
formed  in  all  other  hospitals  within 
this  area,  including  those  in  such 
large  cities  as  Bombay  and  Poona. 
Dr.  Wanless  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion,  especially  for  performing  suc¬ 
cessful  eye  and  abdominal  operations. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  India,  I  made 
a  point  of  visiting  Miraj.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  vernacular  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  I  expected  some 
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difficulty  in  locating  the  hospital,  but 
the  mere  mention  of  Dr.  Wanless’s 
name  was  enough  to  bring  all  the 
guidance  needed.  Every  one  in  this 
town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants 
seemed  to  know  who  the  American 
surgeon  was  and  where  he  could  be 
found. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Mission 
compound,  the  immensity  of  the 
enterprise  burst  upon  my  vision. 
The  main  building  and  annex  are 
lofty,  spacious  structures,  built  of 
grey  stone,  simple  but  elegant  in 
architecture.  A  number  of  small 
stone  bungalows  that  are  scattered 
over  eleven  acres,  serve  as  private 
wards.  The  buildings,  with  their 
equipment,  are  worth  at  least  $50,000 
— which  amounts  to  three  times  as 
much  when  valued  in  Indian  cur¬ 
rency,  and  is  a  considerable  sum  in 
India.  A  large  part  was  donated  by 
the  late  John  H.  Converse,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who,  for  many  years,  was 
the  president  of  the  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works. 

When  I  entered  the  gate  a  little 
after  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  hospital  was  already  astir.  Out 
in  the  yard  little  groups  of  Indians 
squatted  about  scanty  fires  fed  with 
withered  grass  and  tiny  twigs,  and 
cow-dung  cakes.  Many  of  them  had 
spent  their  last  cent  in  order  to  reach 
this  place  of  promise,  and  now  they 
awaited  their  fate,  good  or  bad,  as 
the  Doctor  might  decree.  Most  of 
them  had  come  accompanied  by  re¬ 
latives  or  friends,  who  camped  out 
in  the  hospital  yard  until  the  loved 
one  was  healed  and  ready  to  depart. 
Some  were  out-patients,  not  in  des¬ 
perate  enough  need  to  be  taken  into 
the  hospital,  but  staying  on,  day 
after  day,  to  receive  treatment  and 
medicine  at  the  dispensary.  They 


slept  under  the  stars  at  night,  sit¬ 
ting  ’neath  the  sun  all  day,  exposed 
to  cold  and  dew  and  burning  heat, 
but  willing  to  undergo  any  hardship 
in  order  to  be  made  whole  by  this 
disciple  of  a  strange  faith  who  had 
come  to  them  with  abundant  love  in 
his  heart  and  healing  in  his  hands. 

They  were  a  pitiable  lot.  Whole 
families  were  afflicted.  One  group, 
in  particular,  appealed  to  my  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  father  was  stone  blind, 
with  cataract  in  both  eyes.  The 
mother  was  suffering  from  a  disease 
that  caused  one  eye  constantly  to 
discharge  pus.  One  of  the  babies — 
about  two  years  old — could  open  its 
eyes  only  half-way,  so  weak  were 
they;  and  the  other — about  one  year 
old — could  not  open  its  eyes  at  all. 
They  all  were  ragged,  underfed, 
and  undersized;  but  they  had  hope 
stamped  on  their  faces,  for  so  im¬ 
plicit  was  their  faith  in  this  Chris¬ 
tian  doctor  that  they  never  questioned 
his  ability  to  cure  them. 

Two  or  three  primitive  ambulances 
arrived  on  the  scene.  They  were 
drawn  by  oxen  and  were  nothing 
but  ordinary,  springless  wagons,  with 
a  layer  of  straw  spread  in  their 
bottoms,  but  they  served  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  brought  patients  who  were 
in  a  desperate  condition. 

The  scene  about  the  office  where 
the  physician  was  in  attendance  was 
not  less  interesting.  This  little  room 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow 
verandah,  fully  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  was  lined  on  each  side 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
standing,  others  squatting  on  the 
bare,  red-tiled  floor.  They  were 
being  admitted,  one  by  one,  into 
the  Doctor’s  presence.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  were  there — 
rich  and  poor,  suffering  from  more 
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or  less  serious  disorders.  It  was 
after  twelve  o’clock  before  the  Doctor 
finished  with  them,  assigning  some 
of  them  to  be  operated  upon  in  the 
afternoon,  and  others  on  the  morrow. 
Before  he  came  to  the  office  the 
physician  had  already  made  his 
rounds  of  the  wards,  accompanied  by 
the  superintendent,  a  trained  nurse. 

While  the  Miraj  hospital  is  not 
furnished  on  a  grand  scale,  it  has 
comfortable  beds  with  clean  linen, 
and  is  kept  scrupulously  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition,  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  in  India.  The  operating  theater 
is  well-lighted  and  has  modern  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  sterilizing  room  is 
up-to-date  in  every  particular  and  the 
cupboards  containing  the  surgical  in¬ 
struments  are  dust  proof  and  hold 
all  the  equipment  that  a  good-sized, 
first-class  surgery  must  have  on  hand. 

In  the  operating  room  one  after¬ 


noon  was  altogether  given  up  to  eye 
A  score  of  persons  sat 


Operations, 
in  the  corridor  running 


along  one 


side  of  the  room.  Cards  stating  the 
names  and  afflictions  of  the  patients 
were  properly  filled  out,  and  one  by 
one,  the  men  and  women  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  table.  Local  anes¬ 
thetics  were  applied,  and  the  trouble 
from  which  they  had  been  suffering 
was  removed.  Most  of  them  were 
cataract  patients— a  few  cases  were 
very  complicated.  In  one  instance, 
the  surgeon,  after  removing  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  pleasantly  told 
the  young  woman,  whose  eye  was 
very  much  disfigured'.  “Your  disease 
is  now  cured,  but  if  you  will  come 
to  me  in  ten  days  I  will  color  your 
eye  to  make  it  look  nice,”  and  the 
coolie  girl  went  away  happy. 

A  favorite  operation  at  Miraj — a 
half  dozen  or  so  being  performed 
every  year— consists  of  making  a  nose 
for  those  unfortunate  women  whose 
nasal  organ  has  been  mutilated  by  an 
irate  or  jealous  husband  or  by  an 
enemy.  A  cut  nose  is  considered,  in 
India,  a  perpetual  brand  of  disgrace. 
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I  witnessed  several  laparotomy 
operations  performed  to  remove 
growths,  and  I  saw  a  muscle  trans¬ 
planted  in  a  man's  leg  to  remove 
lameness  which  was  caused  by  a 
paralyzed  muscle. 

Besides  the  medical  and  surgical 
help  given  to  thousands  of  people, 
the  Miraj  Hospital  has  trained  many 
Indians  to  be  hospital  assistants  and 
nurses.  The  dispensing  chemist  and 
his  aide  were  educated  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  many  of  the  graduates  have 
gone  out  into  the  country  districts  to 
set  up  dispensaries.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  there  were  fourteen  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  medical  classes,  and  eight 
in  the  nursing  class.  The  institution 
also  employs  three  dressers,  fourteen 
ward  boys  and  girls,  and  a  number 
of  other  servants. 

This  missionary  institution  is  con¬ 


ducted  on  such  sound  business  lines 
that  it  is  practically  self-supporting. 
It  does  not  stint,  but  neither  does  it 
give  “not  wisely  but  too  well.”  Those 
able  to  pay  for  advice  and  medicine 
are  made  to  do  so.  The  scale  of 
charges  is  elastic,  so  as  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient.  In  no 
case  is  a  sick  person  sent  away  on 
account  of  inability  to  pay.  If  there 
is  no  accommodation  in  the  hospital, 
patients  who  can  sleep  outside  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  their  health  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  their  home  under  the 
trees  and  stars,  while  the  more  needy 
are  taken  into  the  wards.  Thus  out 
of  the  annual  expenses  of  $7,000, 
not  including  missionary  salaries, 
only  about  $1,000  is  furnished  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York. 
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A  Century  of  Bible  Distribution 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
BY  THE  REV.  WM.  I.  HAVEN,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK 
Secrclary  of  the  American  Bible  Society 


NE  hundred  years  ago, 
just  as  peace  had  come 
after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  was 
organized.  The  United 
States  was  then  in  the  flush  of  its 
young  manhood,  but  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  new  society  began  to 
reach  out  to  foreign  lands.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  Scriptures  in  •foreign  lan¬ 
guages  were  sent  within  two  years 
to  lands  outside  the  United  States. 

What  is  this  society  doing  now  ? 
Do  its  present  activities  justify  its 
long  continuance?  Is  it  alive  to¬ 
day? 


In  my  recent  journey  to  the  Far 
East,  in  the  interest  of  the  Centennial, 
I  saw  many  evidences  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  terror  of  the  great  world 
conflict  into  which  the  nations  had 
just  entered.  But  I  witnessed  other 
things  than  the  destructiveness  of 
war,  for  the  “wheat”  is  growing 
in  the  world  as  well  as  the  "tares,” 
and  the  abiding  picture  in  my  memory 
is  that  of  a  vast  whitening  harvest 
field  among  many  peoples  springing 
up  from  the  sowing  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

First  I  crossed  North  America,  in 
which  there  are  nine  home  agencies 
of  the  Bible  Society  which  last  year 
circulated  a  million  and  a  half 
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volumes  through  the  methods  of  col- 
portage  and  correspondence  and  vol¬ 
unteer  service.  This  purely  home 
missionary  operation  is  in  addition  to 
all  of  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  so¬ 
cieties  and  the  usual  distribution 
through  other  channels.  Three  times 
in  one  hundred  years  the  society  has 
attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
great  republic  by  special  campaigns. 
Now  it  is  conducting  a  continuous 
campaign  to  reach  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  every  village  and  hamlet  as 
well  as  the  great  cities  of  the  nation. 

Few  realize  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  this  ministry  of  the  Word 
to  the  foreigners  still  using  their 
alien  speech  and  to  the  native  born 
who  are  forgetful  of  their  early 
ideals.  The  story  of  the  work  of  our 
home  agencies  is  of  absorbing  interest 
and  begets  a  sense  of  amazement, 
both  at  the  need  in  this  land  which 
has  been  for  generations  saturated 
with  the  Scriptures  and  at  the  fresh 
and  vital  power  of  the  Word  to  il¬ 
luminate  the  heart  of  man.  If  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  Amer¬ 
ica  could  see  through  these  windows 
what  lies  right  around  them,  there 
would  be  a  call  to  spiritual  “pre¬ 
paredness”  that  would  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  for  the  whole  world. 
The  old  society  has  never  done  so 
great  a  piece  of  work  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 

We  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  on  a  Japanese  liner,  and  I  was 
glad  that  my  first  sight  of  the 
fascinating  land  was  Fujiyama,  the 
sacred  mountain,  outlined  in  the  glory 
of  the  full  moon.  This  was  our 
doorway  into  the  Far  East. 

From  Japan  I  journeyed  through 
Korea,  peopled  with  a  white-robed 
company  that  have  received  the 


Scriptures  and  are  turning  to  the 
Savior  with  a  spirit  like  unto  the 
early  days  of  Christianity. 

As  we  traversed  China  I  was  con¬ 
tinually  astounded  by  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  provinces,  the  earn¬ 
estness,  industry,  and  worth  of  the 
people,  the  unspeakable  need  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic,  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  uplift,  and  by  the  almost  in¬ 
calculable  opportunity  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Presses  can  not  manufacture  them 
fast  enough,  and  even  with  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  three  societies,  Scottish, 
British,  and  American,  sufficient 
funds  are  not  available  to  meet  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  price  at  which  the 
Scriptures  must  be  sold  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
poverty-stricken  people  of  this  an¬ 
cient  land. 

In  the  Philippines  I  visited  four 
or  five  of  the  great  island  continents 
that  make  up  the  nucleus  of  this 
long-stretched-out  archipelago.  Then 
we  passed  on  to  Singapore,  the 
Straits  Settlement,  Sumatra,  and, 
omitting  Siam,  where  there  has  been 
such  a  wonderful  demand  for  the 
Bible  among  the  Siamese  and  the 
Laos,  we  traveled  through  India  and 
then  by  the  Suez  Canal,  bordered  on 
either  side  with  encampments  and 
trenches  and  barricades,  we  came  to 
Cairo  and  the  Near  East, 

In  the  Far  East,  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  five  agencies. 
Northern  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Siam, 
and  the  Philippines.  In  India  the 
society’s  work  has  been  through 
grants  of  money,  that  during  one 
hundred  years  have  amounted  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
assisting  in  the  translation  of  Indian 
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versions,  and  in  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  them  among  the  people. 
The  center,  from  which  all  five 
agencies  in  the  Far  East  are  sup¬ 
plied  is  in  Yokohama,  where  a  firm 
of  Japanese  Christians  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  printing  establishment  that 
might  well  be  the  pride  of  any  land. 
The  head  of  the  firm  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  an  honorary  life-member 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  In 
his  establishment  we  found  a  com¬ 
bination  of  power  presses,  and  a 
force  of  Japanese  men  and  women 
seated  on  the  floor,  gathering  sheets, 
stitching  them  and  arranging  them 
for  binding.  Fonts  of  Chinese  type 
occupied  a  little  room  by  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  eight  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  different  characters,  each  in 
their  little  compartments.  Men  are 
kept  busy  doing  nothing  but  making 
the  unusual  characters.  In  Yoko¬ 
hama,  also,  is  the  Bible  House,  from 
which  is  planned  the  distribution  for 
the  whole  northern  half  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  southern  portion  being  cared 
for  by  the  British  and  Scottish  so¬ 


cieties.  The  last  year  of  record  the 
circulation  in  Northen  Japan  reached 
a  total  of  643,799  volumes,  which 
was  an  advance  of  352,698  volumes 
over  the  previous  year. 

We  hope  that  the  revised  Japanese 
New  Testament  will  be  published  in 
time  for  the  Centennial.  Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Revision  Committee  are 
Japanese  Christians  who  bear  an  equal 
share  with  the  foreigners,  and  in 
many  respects  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  production  of  the  Revised 
Version.  A  generation  ago  Japan 

was  without  the  Bible,  while  to-daj 
the  land  is  eagerly  reaching  for  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  societies  have 
colporteurs  whose  sole  duty  is  to 

circulate  the  Scriptures  among  the 

students  in  the  many  schools  of 

these  alert,  intelligent  people.  All 
report  a  demand  on  the  part  of  young 
men  and  young  women  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  known  before. 

In  Korea,  the  last  year  of  record 
shows  a  circulation  of  458,694  vol¬ 
umes,  in  addition  to  755>3So  volumes 
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distributed  by  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society.  It  is  difficult  for 
Americans,  with  our  background  of 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular  for  five  hundred 
years,  to  realize  the  mental  atmos¬ 
phere  of  great  peoples  that  have  only 
within  our  day  known  the  teachings 
of  this  Book  of  Life. 

Is  this  society  alive  in  China  on 
this  Centennial  morning?  It  most 
certainly  is !  I  sat  with  the  Man¬ 
darin  Revision  Committee  in  Peking, 
and  listened  as  they  finished  the  59th 
Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the 
New  Testament  already  complete, 
the  Old  Testament  so  far  done. 
Before  the  Centennial  year  is  over, 
this  work  of  the  three  Bible  so¬ 
cieties  will  be  finished,  and  will 
minister  to  the  needs  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people.  That  which 
I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  is 
that  it  is  the  output  of  to-day. 

The  first  Mandarin  translation  was 
almost  a  paraphrase.  This  is  an  exact 
translation  and  approximates  perfect 
Mandarin.  In  Southern  China,  the 
Wenli  Committee  is  at  work,  and  here 
and  there  local  dialect  committees  or 
individuals  are  working,  so  that  the 
Scriptures  are  now  being  distributed 
in  China  in  twenty  dialects.  Last 
year  from  the  little  Bible  depository 
off  the  Hata  Men  Street  in  old 
Pekin,  there  went  into  North  China 
alone  over  one  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  If  you  could  visit  with 
me  the  headquarters  of  the  Bible 
Society,  near  the  English  Cathedral 
in  Shanghai,  and  could  talk  with 
the  agents  from  North,  East,  South, 
and  West,  you  would  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  that  even  the  American  Re¬ 
public,  with  all  its  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Bible,  does  not  call  for 


the  Scriptures  as  China  calls  for 
them.  Last  year  in  China  i, 973453 
volumes  were  issued  by  the  Society, 
altho  this  book  has  been  in  China 
practically  only  since  the  birth  of 
the  society.  (While  this  article  was 
going  through  the  press,  the  report  for 
1915  was  received,  showing  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  over  two  and  one  quarter 
million  circulation  in  China.) 

What  of  the  Philippines?  When 
Admiral  Dewey’s  Fleet  entered 
Manila  Bay  in  1898,  the  Bible  was 
essentially  an  unknown  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Philippines.  The  very  few 
copies  of  the  Bible  found  there  were 
in  Spanish,  and  these  were  only  in 
the  homes  of  a  few  padres  or  in 
some  ecclesiastical  library.  As  the 
present  product  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  there  are  now  the  fol¬ 
lowing  translations,  the  Ilocano  Bible, 
the  Pampangan  Bible,  the  Panayan 
Bible,  the  Ibanag  New  Testament, 
and  portions  published  in  Ifugao, 
Moro,  Cebuan,  and  Samareno — in  all 
eight  languages  conquered  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  the  Scriptures.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  following 
productions  by  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society — the  Tagalog 
Bible,  the  Pangasinan  Bible,  the 
Bicol  Bible,  and  Ceginnings  in  Igor- 
otte  and  another  dialect  of  Moro — 
making  a  total  of  the  whole  Bible  or 
portions  in  thirteen  languages. 
During  the  year  1914  209,127  vol¬ 
umes  were  circulated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society.  In  Egypt,  the  only 
part  of  the  Levant  agency  I  was 
able  to  reach,  I  found  the  work 
to  be  a  living  one  in  this  dawn  of 
our  Centennial,  and  the  sub-agent  of 
the  society  reported  a  larger  circu¬ 
lation  among  the  Mohammedans  than 
in  any  previous  period. 
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All  over  Europe,  where  we  have 
no  agency  but  many  correspondents, 
we  have  been  sending  out,  as  the 
medium  of  distribution  for  the 
World’s  Sunday-school  Association, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Testaments 
and  Gospels  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
different  armies  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  Entente  and  Teuton  allies. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
of  the  society  outside  of  the  United 
States  is  in  Latin  America,  where  the 
whole  field  is  covered,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  little  tip  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  by  six  agencies. 
Two  committees  are  at  work,  one  in 
Madrid,  and  one  in  Rio  Janeiro,  both 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the '  one  for 
the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Spanish  and  the  other  in  Portuguese, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  difficult 
but  yet  fruitful  fields. 

In  spite  of  the  revolutions  in 
Mexico,  the  Bible  work  is  going  for¬ 


ward,  and  our  agent  expresses  un¬ 
bounded  enthusiasm  as  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  before  him.  At  Cristobal, 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  a  new 
Bible  House  is  being  erected  from 
which  we  expect  to  reach  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  procession  of  ships  finding 
their  way  through  the  Canal.  In  the 
nine  Republics  of  the  La  Plata 
Agency,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Venezuela, 
there  is  everywhere  a  call  for  ad¬ 
vance.  Last  year  in  the  Latin 
Americas  235,605  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures  were  circulated. 

The  history  of  the  society  in  all 
its  many  fields  will  be  portrayed  fully 
in  the  centennial  volume  soon  to  be 
published.  Here  is  given  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
world  where  the  society  is  busy  with 
the  reapers  in  this  morning  hour. 
From  everywhere  come  testimonies  to 
the  spiritual  effectiveness  of  these  in¬ 
spired  writings  which  reveal  Him 
who  is  the  only  Light  of  the  world. 


A  Ritual  Murder  in  India 

BY  REV.  HERBERT  HALLIWELL,  BANGALORE,  SOUTH  INDIA 


^NDIA  is  fast  becoming 
a  country  of  violent 
contrasts  and  striking 
contradictions.  The 
West  has  impinged  on 
the  East,  but  there  is 
very  little  affinity.  India  has  adopted 
much  of  the  Western  habit  and  cus¬ 
tom,  but  mentally  she  stands  very 
much  where  she  has  stood  for  age¬ 
long  centuries.  The  wealthy  Hindu 
will  buy  an  up-to-date  motor-car  and 
go  to  the  races  in  it,  but  the  same 
day,  he  will  have  risen  early  and 
done  “puja”  before  the  family  idol. 
His  brow,  smeared  with  ashes  or 
painted  with  the  vermilion  caste- 
mark,  will  attest  his  adherence  to 
the  old  order. 

Not  only  so,  but  superstition  re¬ 
tains  its  grip  as  tenaciously  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  half-a-dozen  cases  of  “suttee” 
or  self-immolation  have  taken  place 
in  the  largest  city  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  Calcutta,  up  till  recently  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  Viceroy.  This  is  a  rite 
forbidden  by  law,  and  punishable 
with  very  severe  penalties,  but  it  is 
practised,  and  when  performed  is  re¬ 
garded  by  strict  Hindus  as  entirely 
meritorious. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  start¬ 
ling  case  of  “ritual  murder”  has 
come  to  light.  It  occurred  in  the 
Azamgarh  district,  a  place  well  with¬ 
in  the  influence  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares.  The  “thanadar,”  or  local 
police-station  sergeant,  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  burial-ground.  He  found 


there  four  men  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  newly  filled-in  grave.  He  put 
one  or  two  searching  questions,  when 
a  sound  came  from  the  ground  di¬ 
rectly  under  his  feet.  He  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  capture  the 
three  or  four  grave-diggers.  Another 
cry  was  heard  and  when  the  grave 
was  opened,  there  came  to  view  a 
living  baby  girl  about  a  month  old. 
The  thanadar  did  his  best  for  her, 
but  she  died. 

The  girl,  it  seems,  had  one  tooth 
when  she  was  born,  and  this  fact, 
added  to  the  disgust  with  which 
Indian  parents  greet  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  prepared  their  minds  for 
other  events.  Three  days  after  her 
birth  some  pigs  of  the  village  were 
found  dead,  and  this  was  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  the  baby  with  the 
tooth.  The  next  day  a  calf  died. 
The  day  after,  a  house  in  the  village 
was.  burned  down,  and  a  Brahman 
was  called  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of 
bad  luck.  The  soothsayer  confirmed 
the  theory  that  the  baby  with  the 
tooth  was  possest  of  a  rakshasha, 
but  he  volunteered  to  expel  it  on  the 
usual  terms  of  liberal  hospitality  for 
himself  and  his  party.  That  night 
the  baby’s  father  fell  ill.  He  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rakshasha 
in  his  daughter  was  too  strong  for 
the  Brahman’s  mantras,  so  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  rid  of  the  baby. 

Similar  tragedies  are  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  Hinduism,  which  even  to-day 
has  such  marvelous  hold  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  sometimes  glibly  speak 
of  as  India’s  millions.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  these  people  need  Christ? 


A  NATIONAL  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  MEETING  IN  HERALD  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
Hundreds  of  these  out-door  meetings  are  conducted  in  various  centers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
every  summer  to  reach  the  man  on  the  street.  The  cost  of  each  meeting  averages  about  five  dollars, 
and  at  them  many  are  converted 


The  Parish  of  the  Streets 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 
BY  PIERSON  CURTIS,  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


HE  Christian  can  not 
doubt  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  a  message 
for  all  men,  but  he 
may  wonder  whether 
the  churches  are  de¬ 
livering  that  message  to  the  great 
masses  of  population  in  our  cities. 
While  business  houses  are  sparing 
no  pains  to  acquaint  every  possible 
customer  with  their  wares,  while 
socialists  and  suffragists  are  spread¬ 
ing  everywhere  their  earthly  gospels, 
the  Church  with  her  supreme  mes¬ 
sage  is  generally  failing  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
Of  New  York’s  five  million  souls, 
over  three  million  are  not  connected 
with  any  church — Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Jewish. 

To  these  millions  the  Gospel  must 
be  preached.  “  How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?”  But  most  of  the  four¬ 
teen  hundred  churches  of  New  York, 


while  faithful  in  their  efforts  to 
teach  those  within  their  doors,  have 
too  often  failed  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mand  to  ‘'preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.”  Busied  with  keeping  safe 
the  ninety-and-nine,  they  have  fallen 
short  of  their  whole  duty  in  not  seek¬ 
ing  more  faithfully  the  many  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  wilderness.  In  fact  to¬ 
day  we  find  not  ninety-and-nine  in 
the  fold  for  one  outside,  but  only 
forty  within  the  fold  compared  with 
sixty  still  in  the  desert. 

An  organized  work  is  needed 
which  has  for  its  field  the  man  in 
the  street,  whether  he  be  of  Broad¬ 
way  or  the  Bowery  or  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  districts.  By  all  means  we 
must  strive  to  one  end — to  reach 
him,  to  tell  him  the  Gospel  that  com¬ 
pels  and  saves.  We  must  seek  him 
out  where  he  is,  stop  him,  and  in 
that  one  moment  of  attention  must 
give  a  call  clear  and  definite. 

To  reach  that  great  parish  of  the 
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streets  means  a  great  and  varied 
organization,  centralized  and  directed 
by  special  training  and  impulse  and 
devoted  to  this  one  end.  It  re¬ 
quires  faith,  it  requires  prayer,  it  calls 
for  men,  and  it  demands  money. 

The  National  Bible  Institute  of 
New  York  City  is  an  organization 
founded  in  faith  and  conducted  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  multitude  out¬ 
side  the  Church,  in  the  Tender¬ 
loin,  in  business  districts,  and  in 
residential  sections  of  the  metropolis. 
To  accomplish  this  work  the  Insti¬ 
tute  holds  three  thousand  meetings 
a  year  in  mission  halls  and  on  the 
street;  conducts  a  school  for  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  with  seven  hundred  in 
attendance;  supports  four  rescue  mis¬ 
sions  and  a  central  building,  and 
publishes  an  Institute  monthly,  “The 
Bible  To-day.” 

Through  this  work  two  hundred 
thousand  heard  the  Gospel  in  the 
open  air  or  in  mission  halls  last  year, 
and  many  of  the  lost  sheep  were 
found  and  brought  home  to  the 
fold. 

One  of  the  chief  methods  of  the 
Institute  is  street-preaching.  The 
meetings  are  conducted  from  May 
to  October  in  Madison  Square,  Print¬ 
ing  House  Square  and  elsewhere.  At 
noon  in  one  of  the  squares  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  clerk  out  for  their 
lunch-hour,  the  hobo  on  the  park 
bench,  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  cornet. 
A  moment  later  a  business  man  steps 
up  on  a  little  platform  to  talk  to  the 
two  hundred  of  the  hurrying  crowd 
who  stop  to  listen.  After  ten  min¬ 
utes  of  plain  talk,  there  is  an  appeal, 
seldom  without  hands  raised  in  re¬ 
sponse. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Carson,  ex-Moderator  of 


the  Presbyterian  Church,  writes  to 
the  Institute:  “As  I  stood  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  one  day  last  summer,  and 
Iieard  one  of  your  young  men  preach¬ 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  men,  I  listened  to  as  effec¬ 
tive  an  address  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  my  whole  soul  went  out  to  the 
young  fellow  who  was  preaching.  It 
was  a  sermon  of  rare  power,  and  1 
saw  nine  men  lift  their  hands  in 
answer  to  his  appeal  to  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  Christ.  I  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  by  one  of  them  and  asked  him  a 
question  or  two  and  found  he  was 
the  secretary  of  one  of  our  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

Every  day  there  are  ten  meetings 
at  noon  and  several  each  evening,  at 
different  points  throughout  the  city. 
The  classes  of  society  seen  at  these 
meetings  range  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  The  business  man,  the 
reporter,  the  clerk,  the  outcast,  the 
Jewish  garment  worker,  may  all  be 
seen  at  the  noon  meetings  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square,  Printing  House  Square, 
Union  Square,  or  Twenty-seventh 
street.  In  the  evening  the  passers- 
by  in  the  Bowery  or  the  Tenderloin 
or  in  Harlem’s  “white  way”  hear 
above  the  rattle  of  the  elevated  the 
voices  of  the  mission  workers,  and 
sometimes  follow  them  to  the  services 
in  the  missions. 

Any  means  that  proves  effective  is 
adopted  to  reach  the  people.  Plat¬ 
form,  automobile,  gospel-wagon,  cor- 
netist,  soloist,  business  man,  city  pas¬ 
tor,  and  reformed  bum,  are  used — 
each  as  seems  wisest  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  locality. 

One  young  student  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  School  for  Christian  Workers 
decided  that  he  would  hold  meetings 
in  the  Bronx  three  times  a  week.  He 
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NATIONAL  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  H EABCUARTERS 
214  West  34lh  Street,  New  York.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  tlie  Cre- 
inonic  Mission,  the  School  for  Christian  Workers, 
tlic  Sunday-school,  the  llreakfast-rooin,  the  office  of 
tlie  Bible  Correspondence  Course,  and  Lecture  Hall. 
.\lrcady  the  work  has  outgrown  the  building. 

had  no  platform,  no  hymn  sheets,  no 
cornetist,  no  placard — only  Faith,  and 
(I  permit.  How  was  he  to  get  a 
ciowd?  Then  he  had  an  idea.  Plac¬ 
ing  his  hat  on  the  ground  he  stepped 
away  and  started  to  look  at  it.  Some 
one  stopt  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter,  tlien  some  one  else.  The  young 
man  stared  into  the  hat.  Ten,  then 
thirty,  and  then  nearly  a  hundred 
became  interested  in  the  hat.  and  the 
young  man  had  his  audience.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  conducted  more  than 
sixty  meetings  during  the  summf‘r 
and  as  a  result  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons  publicly  confest  Christ 
as  their  Savior. 

Sometimes  in  the  Tenderloin  or 
on  the  Bowery  there  seems  little  pros¬ 


pect  of  gathering  a  crowd  amid  the 
tlmnder  of  the  elevated  trains,  the 
hooting  of  boys,  and  the  mocking  of 
drunks  and  rowdie.s.  John  Wolf  of 
the  “Beacon  Light’’  Mission  describes 
one  attempt : 

“W’hile  the  singing  was  going  on,  a 
trio  of  drunken  Irishmen  came  out 
of  the  saloon  across  the  street  to 
‘see  what  the  fools  were  doing.'  It 
has  been  said  'If  you  tie  a  knot  in  the 
devil’s  tail,  he  will  howl  or  else  send 
some  one  to  howl  for  him.’  and  so  it 
was  in  this  case.  The  drunken  men 
tried  hard  to  break  up  the  meeting, 
but  it  only  resulted  in  attracting  one 
of  the  best  crowds  we  have  ever  had 
on  that  corner.  When  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  given,  eleven  men  raised 
their  hands.  More  than  a  dozen  men 
followed  into  the  Mission  Fdall  and 


MR.  WILLIAM  MCQUERE 

SuiicriiiU'iideiit  of  the  Mc.\uley  Creniorne  Mission. 
A  former  penitentiary  convict — now  the 
loved  Christian  evangelist 
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three  of  these  came  forward  at  the 
close  and  knelt  in  prayer.” 

This  volunteer  evangelizing  force 
has  also  its  Hxt  outposts  in  the  heart 
of  the  devil’s  country.  The  McAuley 
Cremorne  Mission  on  West  35^^' 
Street  near  Seventh  Avenue  lies  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  Tenderloin. 
The  Rosenthal  murder  took  place  not 
far  away.  There  the  sport,  the 
gambler,  and  the  gunman  “hang  out.” 
‘‘Hell’s  Kitchen”  lies  a  little  to  the 
west.  On  the  lirst  day  that  the  Cre¬ 
morne  Mission  opened  its  new  quar¬ 
ters,  the  patrol  wagon  called  for  two 
women  who  had  been  having  a  fight 
just  opposite.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  drunken  men  to  try  to  interfere 
with  the  outdoor  services  held  on 
the  corner  at  night. 

Other  outposts  of  the  Institute  are 
the  “Beacon  Light  Mission,”  on 
Third  Avenue  near  128th  Street,  the 
Gospel  Hall  at  loi  Manhattan  Street, 
and  the  Yale  Hope  Mission  at  New 
Haven,  and  the  woric  in  Philadelphia 
under  Mr.  W.  W.  Rugh. 

All  of  these  Halls  have  stories  to 
tell.  But  Cremorne’.s  records  alone 
are  enough  to  make  one  believe  in 
modern  miracles.  To  know  Billy 
McQuere,  the  Superintendent,  Mike 
Hickey,  Jack  McGuire,  Sam  Hadley, 
of  Water  Street  fame,  V.  T.  Jeffrey. 
Frank  O’Brien,  Jimmy  Moore,  and 
scores  of  others,  is  to  know  something 
of  what  pod  can  do.  Night  after 
night  testimonies  are  given  that 
sound  like  fiction  when  one  looks  at 
the  clean,  happy,  respectable  men  who 
tell  of  lives  spent  in  drunkenness  and 
sin.  These  men  are  not  proud  of 
their  past  records.  “I  can’t  believe 
it  was  me.”  said  Billy  McQuere,  who 
has  thirteen  years’  jail  record  behind 
him.  “It  was  some  one  else.  I  can’t 


understand  now  how  I  could  do  those 
things.  I’m  born  again.  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  all  things  are  become 
new.” 

Billy  was  born  down  on  the  water 
front.  His  Scotch  parents  were  fine 
people.  “My  father,”  says  Billy,  “was 
an  ideally  honest  man.”  But  Billy 
had  an  ambition,  bred  by  "Deadwood 
Dick”  novels,  dislike  for  work,  and 
envy  of  the  gunman  who  is  such  a 
hero  in  lower  New  York.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  thief.  “No  thief,  mind  you,” 
says  Billy,  “expects  to  get  caught.” 
So  Billy  at  eighteen  ran  away  and  be¬ 
came  a  “damper  man.” 

These  damper  men  work  in  groups, 
and  their  job  is  to  find  where  people 
keep  their  money — and  to  take  it. 
Number  one  works  the  prospect,  witli 
a  stock  of  ten-dollar  bills  for  his 
equipment.  Before  the  day  of  cash 
registers,  each  small  shop  had  its 
“plant,”  a  place  where  its  surplus 
cash  was  kept.  In  strolls  the  pros¬ 
pector  and  asks  change  for  a  yellow¬ 
back.  He  locates  the  “plant”  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  thanks  the 
storekeeper,  and  leaves.  His  work  is 
done.  An  hour  later  a  “stall”  arrives 
— buys  a  rocking-chair,  say — and  pays 
for  it.  Then  he  goes  to  the  door 
with  the  shopkeeper. 

“See  that  building?”  says  the 
buyer;  “Go  round  the  corner  and  up 
to  the  fifth  floor,  and  deliver  this  to 
Mrs.  Cassidy.  Must  be  delivered  now. 
she’s  going  out.” 

Off  goes  the  man,  chair  over 
shoulder,  and  off  goes  the  “stall”  in 
the  other  direction.  Just  then  “stall” 
number  two  drops  in  on  the  wife, 
who  is  now  alone  in  the  shop,  and 
says : 

“Madam,  I’m  from  the  Board  of 
Health.  Your  sidewalk  has  got  to  be 
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SLEEPING  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE’S  BEACON  LIGHT  GOSPEL  HALL 
The  missions  in  New  York  must  not  only  give  “good  news"  and  good  advice,  but  material  help  for  the 
unfortunate  “down-and-outs”  in  the  parish  of  the  streets 


fixt.  Come  out  and  I’ll  show  you.*’ 

Out  they  go.  “Just  hold  that  tape- 
measure,  will  you  ?”  Meantime  the 
“touch”  has  entered,  and  lifted  the 
cash.  The  sidewalk  “stall”  rolls  up 
the  tape-measure,  says  something 
about  “to-morrow,”  and  they  leave 
the  robbed  shopkeepers  to  find  out 
their  loss  when  next  they  look  for 
change. 

Fifteen  years  altogether  Billy  Mc- 
Quere  .spent  in  “college”  (prison), 
ten  of  these  on  a  charge  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  because  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  At  thirty-three  he  was  let  out 
with  a  record,  and  a  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  revenge  somehow  for  his 
being  fixt. 

“You  bet  I  didn’t  mean  to  go 
straight.  But  something  happened 
to  me.  I  found  out  that  my  old 
Scotch  father  loved  me.”  And  be¬ 
cause  of  this  love  of  the  unemotional 
Scotch  father,  Billy  decided  to  try 
honesty.  It  paid,  and  for  ten  years 
Billy  made  good  in  business.  Then 
drink  vanquished  him  and  he  took 
three  trips  to  the  Alcoholic  Ward. 
Finally  he  landed  at  the  old  “Living 


Waters  Mission,”  one  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Gospel  Halls,  with  three  cents 
and  a  desperate  determination  that 
next  morning  he  was  going  to  snatch 
a  watch  and  run  for  it.  It  would 
mean  money  for  booze  if  he  got  away 
and  a  Sing  Sing  booze  cure  if  he 
didn’t. 

What  had  saved  him  from  being  a 
thief  had  been  that  his  father  loved 
him.  “Now,”  says  Billy,  “I  suddenly 
found  out  that  God  loved  me.  I  got 
rid  of  the  thieving  myself — but  God 
gave  me  a  new  heart.” 

Billy  is  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a 
friendly  eye,  and  a  kind  voice — just 
such  a  man  as  you  might  see  in  a 
business  office,  and  who  has  been 
honest  and  God-fearing  all  his  life. 
No  wonder  that  his  “college”  chums 
and  former  Tenderloin  associates 
come  in  to  look  at  this  man  with 
fifteen  years  of  jail  record.  “Some¬ 
times,”  McQuere  says,  “I  can  sit  up 
here  on  the  Cremorne  Mission  plat¬ 
form  and  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  jail-record  right  in  this  room.” 
To  such  men  Billy  is  a  living  sermon 
on  “the  way  out.” 
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Jimmy  Moore  was  one  of  his  “col¬ 
lege”  chums.  Hill  was  shackled  to 
Jimmy  on  one  of  his  lirst  trips- -- 
riveted.  Jimmy  was  old  even  then. 
Afterward  they  would  meet  occasion¬ 
ally.  Shortly  after  Billy's  conver¬ 
sion  Jimmy  heard  about  it  and  came 
to  look  him  over.  Jimmy  had  been 
a  good  thief— and  had  the  reputation 
with  the  r‘olice  Commissioner  as  be¬ 
ing  the  meanest  and  worst  crook  on 
the  list.  “1  believe  it.”  says  Billy, 
“he  was  a  nasty  skunk.  And  he’d 
just  a.s  soon  whip  a  knife  into  you 
as  rob  von.  "  lie  went  off,  but  ke[)t 
coming  back  to  have  a  chin-fest  with 
his  old  pal.  .\nd  <me  night  he  broke 
down,  saying:  “T’ve  had  enough.”  He 
was  sixty  years  old.  and  had  spent 
twenty-five  solid  years  in  the  “pen.” 
He  had  never  done  one  honest  day  s 
work,  but  he  was  converted,  and  i)i 
answer  to  prayer,  a  job  was  found  for 
him.  First  he  swept  the  sidewalks 
for  a  bank,  and  then  by  his  faithful¬ 
ness  became  a  collector  and  bank 
messenger.  Two  central  office  men 
stopt  him  one  day. 

“Hold  on  Jimmy,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?” 

Jimmy  threw  out  his  chest  a  little 
and  looked  at  them  square.  It  felt 
good.  “I  work  there,”  said  he,  “in 
that  bank.” 

“Bank?  You  in  a  bank?” 

They  followed  Jimmy  in  and  went 
to  the  President.  “Know  who  you've 
got?  Know  he’s  got  a  record?” 

“Yes.”  said  the  President,  “Jimmy 
told  me.” 

“Well,  you  must  be  a  fool!  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  us  you’ve  got  abso¬ 
lute  faith  in  Jimmy?” 

“No,”  said  the  President.  “1 
haven’t,  but  I  have  in  God.” 

He  had  been  well  known  on  the 


East  Side,  and  they  said  about  Jimmy 
that  he  could  walk  the  length  of  the 
Bowery,  from  Cooper  Stjuare  to 
Chatham  Sr[uare,  and  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  without  opening  his  mouth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  tell  story  after 
story  of  these  daily  miracles:  of  Joe 
Waldron,  who  was  drunk  from  the 
day  he  was  first  put  on  a  bar  in  the 
Bowery  by  his  fireman  father,  and 
would  crawl  along  sucking  sugar  that 
he  had  dipped  in  the  used  glasses: 
of  one  “rummy”  who  had  used  a 
horse  shoe  nail  to  dig  out  a  gold 
filling  from  his  tooth  to  sell  for 
drink;  of  a  hundred  others  who  owe 
their  new  lives  to  the  Gospel  preached 
in  these  missions. 

The  Yale  Hope  Mission  is  another 
interesting  part  of  the  Institute  work. 
It  was  founded  in  New  Haven  by  a 
Yale  student,  William  W.  Borden, 
whose  short  life  and  large  fortune 
were  both  given  wholly  to  Christ.  This 
mission  has  exerted  an  influence  not 
at  first  expected.  Yale  men,  skepti¬ 
cal  or  careless,  have  frequently  been 
sobered  and  convinced  by  the  mira¬ 
cles  they  have  seen  there.  One  Yale 
man  wrote  recently  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  : 

“My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
"Ellis:' 

“You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you 
what  the  mission  has  meant  to  me. 
Most  gladly  will  I  do  it.  Last  fall, 
more  from  a  matter  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else,  I  came  to  the  Mission 
with  Dr.  Robinson.  Up  to  this  time 
T  had  absolutely  no  faith  in  God  or 
Jesus  Christ  and  had  very  little 
faith  in  the  Bible.  I  might  say  that 
Sophomore  year  I  was  a  pure  atheist. 
Because  there  was  so  much  selfish¬ 
ness  and  conceit  in  me,  I  was  un¬ 
happy  most  of  the  time.  The  meeting 
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A  WEEK-NIGHT  MEETING  IN  THE  VALE  HOPE  MISSION.  NEW  H.W'EN 
Merc  the  Vale  sltidenls  themselves  conduct  Gospel  meetings  for  New  Haven  ‘‘bums,"  and  here  the  students 
see  the  practical  power  of  the  Gospel.  Both  students  and  "bums"  are  vitalized  and  transfc^rmcd 


at  the  Mission  opened  my  eyes.  After 
attending  several  meetings  I  saw  that 
Jesus  Christ  could  work  miracles  in 
men's  lives.  I  began  to  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  men,  trying  to  help  them 
get  a  new  start  and  lirm  hold  on 
Christ.  This  work  at  the  Mission 
made  me  a  Christian.  You  may  re¬ 
member  that  after  these  few  meet¬ 
ings.  when  I  became  convinced  that 
what  I  needed  more  than  anything 
else  was  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior, 
I  consented  to  lead  a  meeting.  I 
led  several  later  on.  Ibis  work  at 
the  Mission  has  been  the  biggest  joy 
of  my  college  career.  My  only  regret 
is  that  1  did  not  have  more  time  to 
spend  at  the  mission,  or  that  I  did 
not  know  of  it  earlier. 

“More  than  anything  else  the  Yale 
Hope  Mission  has  determined  my  life 
work.  I  had  planned  my  whole  col¬ 
lege  course  in  preparation  for  law.  A 
few  months  ago  1  decided  to  go  into 
the  ministry  and  now  lately  I  have 
decided  to  go  into  Y.M.C.A.  work  in 


foreign  fields.  The  only  way  I  can 
thank  you  and  Mrs.  Ellis  and  the 
Mission  men  is  by  constantly  remem¬ 
bering  you  in  my  prayers.” 

For  skill  in  catching  men  on  the 
street  or  in  the  mission,  training  is 
necessar}'.  The  worker  must  know 
liis  Ilible  and  .study  the  best  methods. 
'I'he  work  cannot  grow  without  new 
workers.  The  Institute  School  for 
Christian  Workers  looks  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  present,  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  other  cities, 
as  well  as  in  New  York.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  students  attended  the  last  year's 
classes  held  in  the  Institute  Building 
on  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  more  attended  extension  classes. 
Philadelphia  has  her  own  branch  of 
this  school.  Bible  Study,  Practical 
Methods  of  Christian  Work.  English 
Speaking  and  Teaching,  and  Music 
are  the  priiicijjal  courses.  Here  as 
everywhere  in  the  work  of  tlie  Insti¬ 
tute  one  dominating  purpose  runs; 
"to  take  the  Gospel,  in  the  power  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  non-Christian 
and  the  unevangelized  multitudes.” 
In  the  varied  work  of  the  Institute 
these  students  find  many  opportunities 
to  gain  experience  and  do  real  work. 

For  such  an  interdenominational 
and  growing  institution  a  definite 
creed  is  necessary.  The  Institute 
stands  squarely  for  the  Inspiration 
and  Integrity  of  the  Bible,  and  on  it 
bases  its  methods  and  its  faith.  It 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  salvation 
through  Christ  alone.  It  looks  for 
His  Personal  coming.  And  finally,  it 
believes  that  the  supreme  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Christians  is  to  make  the 
Gospel  known  to  all  men. 

“The  Bible  To-day,”  the  Institute 
monthly,  extends  the  influence  of  this 
creed  and  this  work.  Besides  the 
news  of  the  missions,  and  able  articles 
on  Evangelism,  it  gives  a  thorough 
and  practical  correspondence  course 
in  the  Bible.  Through  this  medium 
some  of  the  warmest  friends  and  the 
most  liberal  contributors  have  been 
won  to  the  Institute. 

The  expense  of  so  all-round  and 
widespread  a  work  would  seem  nec¬ 
essarily  great.  But  many  churches 
reaching  less  than  five  hundred  in  a 
year  spend  more.  The  three  thou¬ 
sand  meetings,  the  large  School  for 
Christian  Workers,  the  publication  de¬ 
partment,  and  all  the  other  work  of 
the  Institute,  touching  hundreds  of 
thousands,  last  year  cost  only  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Careful  economy  and  the  large 
volunteer  force  of  workers  make  this 


possible.  Fully  two  hundred  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  cooperate  in 
the  work  as  volunteers.  One,  who  is 
engaged  in  business  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  six  at  night,  has 
taken  part  during  the  past  year  in 
five  hundred  evangelistic  meetings. 

But  these  spiritual  fruits  of  the 
work  and  the  money  needed  for  its 
maintenance  are  above  all  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  prayer.  Daily  meetings 
by  the  staff,  special  days  of  prayer 
and  a  growing  “Circle  of  Interces¬ 
sion”  throughout  the  country,  all  keep 
the  work  from  failing  in  power  and 
growth. 

Another  successful  branch  of  the 
work  is  in  Philadelphia  and,  as 
friends  multiply  and  workers  are 
found;  as  the  means  are  provided  and 
the  way  is  opened ;  the  Institute  plans 
to  carry  into  other  cities  its  cry 
Aggressive  Evangelism  Every  Day  in 
the  Year. 

Even  now  a  great  work  is  going  on. 
Each  day  to  an  average  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  in 
one  day  twenty-one  decisions  for 
Christ  were  recorded  in  outdoor  meet¬ 
ings.  Never  a  night  passes  but  some 
drunk  or  thief  stumbles  up  the  aisle 
of  a  rescue  mission  to  accept  Christ 
and  to  begin  a  new  life.  Every  day 
some  worker  learns  better  how  to  fol¬ 
low  Christ’s  last  command,  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  servant, 
Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that 
My  house  may  be  filled. 


I  believe  that  from  the  national  point  of  view  the  most  important  work  which  our 
Amencan  churches  have  to  do  to-day  is  to  preach  a  simple  and  efficient  Gospel  to  the 
multitudes  of  immigrants  who  are  coming  to  our  shores.  America  owes  her  liberty  and 
her  prosperity  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  ruled  and  animated  her  founders.  If 
our  country  is  to  remain  true  to  her  original  aims,  and  advance  along  the  line  of  her 
L  ^  development,  she  must  see  to  it  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  pervades  and  transforms 
the  whole  of  her  vastly  increasing  population. — Henry  van  Dyke. 


HE  death  of  the 
darotse  King  Lew  an- 
ika  in  Northwest 
Rhodesia,  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  February 
15th  and  recalls  some 
interesting  facts  about  this  pictur¬ 
esque  and  powerful  native  African- 
ruler  in  British  territory. 

Lewanika,  King  of  the  Barotses, 
ruled  for  over  thirty  years  (since 
1885)  on  the  Zambesi,  where  the 
French  Protestants  have  one  of  their 
most  successful  missions.  It  was 
there  that  the  famous  missionary, 
Frangois  Coillard  and  his  wife  lived 
and  labored.  Lewanika  was  the 
twenty-second  king  in  a  line  of 
Barotse  rulers  and  after  many  wars 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  in  1890.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  guests  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Some  amusing  instances  of  King 
Lewanika’s  rigorous  rule  over  his 
subjects  are  given  by  the  late 
Jacques  Lienard: 

He  became  strongly  opposed  to  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  two  chiefs  and  four  servants 
of  the  King  were  brought  before 
him  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
found  drunk.  As  several  of  them 
were  old  offenders  Lewanika  re¬ 
solved  to  neglect  no  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  sentence  of  the  culprits 
impressive.  The  culprits  were  ar¬ 
raigned  before  a  public  meeting  at 
which  the  King  presided,  seated  in 
his  royal  arm-chair.  Under  every 
tree  all  around  the  vast  Lekhothla 
(meeting-place),  men  crouched,  silent 
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and  attentive.  In  the  midst  of  the 
spectators,  in  the  broad  sunlight, 
kneeling  on  the  burning  sand,  were 
the  six  culprits. 

The  prime  minister  of  Lewanika, 
proceeded  to  admonish  the  culprits, 
soundly  berating  one  after  the  other. 
As  he  pronounced  each  name,  the 
one  addrest  had  to  clap  his  hands 
— a  proceeding  not  without  a  touch 
of  picturesqueness. 

One  of  the  two  chiefs,  the  less 
culpable,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
chieftainship  and  was  punished  only 
by  the  confiscation  of  a  part  of  his 
goods  and  of  his  slaves.  The  other, 
the  most  important  chief  in  the 
northwest  of  Lealuyi,  and  the  third 
in  rank  after  the  King,  was  utterly 
stript  of  his  authority  and  de¬ 
prived  of  villages,  his  fields,  his 
wives,  his  slaves,  his  title,  and  his 
very  name.  The  other  culprits  fared 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  immediately.  The 
unfortunates  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital  that  very  day,  and  set  out 
alone,  each  man  taking  with  him 
only  one  wife  whom  he  had  at  his 
arrival.  He  was  commanded  not 
to  stop  at  any  village  of  the  King, 
but  to  go  to  utter  exile  and  forget¬ 
fulness  to  his  native  village. 

Lewanika  and  the  others  showed 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  the 
beautiful  Bibles  and  Testaments  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit  to  the  Bible  House  in 
London.  The  prime  minister,  who 
accompanied  the  King  said:  “You 
can  not  conceive  their  incessant 
activity  in  good  works ;  they  have 
houses  for  the  sick,  schools  for  the 
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blind,  where;  they  do  miracles,  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  read  and  write  and  sing 
and  work.  What  astonished  us  most 
was  their  habit  of  giving.  They 
never  go  to  any  service  without 
putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  taking  something  out!  When 
we  asked  what  all  this  money  could 
be  used  for.  they  spoke  of  schools 
and  churches,  help  for  their  own 
sick  and  poor,  and  for  heathen  coun¬ 
tries  far  away.  The  consequence  was 
that  we  caught  the  habit  of  giving 
too!  Every  time  we  went  to  church 
the  King  gave  i\  los.,  Imasiku  (his 
son-in-law)  and  I  ii  each,  and  the 
other  two  (servants),  los.” 

When  Lewanika  returned  to  the 
Zambesi,  from  London,  he  gathered 
his  subjects  together  and  made  an  ap¬ 
propriate  address.  He  ascended  a 
platform,  and  in  strong  voice,  said 
that  he  was  bound  publicly  to 
thank  the  missionaries  for  all  the 
good  they  had  done  for  his 
country.  Altho  not  a  professing 
Christian  he  said:  'T  have  two 
words  to  say.  Here  is  the  first: 
'Praise  Cod,  bless  Him!’  If  my 
voyage  has  succeeded,  thanks  are 
due  to  the  colonel  who  attended  me, 
and  to  your  aged  missionary  (Mr. 
Coillard)  who  i)repared  my  way. 
That  is  true,  very  true;  but.  above 
all,  it  is  God,  yea,  it  is  He  who  has 
guided  me.  who  has  guarded  me, 
who  has  raised  me  up  these  friends, 
and  who  brings  me  back  into  the 
midst  of  you.  I  say,  then :  ‘Bless 
God  I’  ” 

“For  the  seednd  word,  I  say:  ‘The 
Gospel,  it  is  all.’  I  have  seen  many 
things,  some  more  marvelous  than 
others,  but  there  is  one  thing  as  to 
which  I  can  not  be  silent:  every¬ 
where  I  have  found  the  Word  of 


(jod.  in  the  parliament  it  is  the  Gos¬ 
pel  which  makes  the  laws ;  in  society 
it  is  the  Gospel  which  inspires  a  bene¬ 
ficence  which  we  here  have  never 
even  imagined ;  it  is  the  Gospel  which 
renders  the  i^eople  intelligent  by 
their  schools,  and  which  gives  to 
the  nations  security  and  happiness. 
The  missionaries  told  me  so — and 
now  1  have  seen  it.  Barots,  let  us 
come  out  of  our  darkness,  out  from 
our  former  heathenism!  Listen  to 
the  instructions  of  our  missionaries. 
Come  on  Sunday  to  church ;  send 
your  children  to  the  school  in  order 
that  we  also  may  be  men.” 

The  Lord's  Day  following  saw 
over  one  thousand  met  for  worship 
of  the  true  God.  and  four  were  bap¬ 
tized. 

The  mission  of  the  French  Prot¬ 
estants  to  the  Harotses  was  founded 
in  1886  by  Francois  Coillard  and  his 
wife.  Previous  to  1884,  when  the 
missionaries  first  visited  his  country, 
King  Lewanika  had  met  only  white 
traders,  and  he  had  fleeced  them  at 
his  pleasure.  He  asked  M.  Coillard 
for  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as 
candles,  coffee,  medicine,  etc.  Eigh¬ 
teen  months  later  the  missionaries 
located  a  permanent  mission  station 
at  Sefula,  not  far  from  the  King’s 
court  at  Lealuyi.  Coillard  at  once 
began  preaching,  and  opened  a 
school  under  a  tree.  The  first  lesson 
in  penmaiishiji  con.sisted  of  writing 
in  the  sand.  The  school  began  with 
twenty  scholars,  two  of  them  sons  of 
the  King,  and  five  of  them  his 
nephews. 

Lewanika  became  an  ardent  total 
abstainer  and  prohibitionist.  He  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery 
and  infanticide,  and  became  a  com- 
parativel}-  enlightened  king. 


The  War  and  Religion  in  France 

BY  PASTOR  RUBEN  SAILLENS,  PARIS 


OME  American  relig¬ 
ious  papers  have  ex- 
p  r  e  s  t  astonishment 
that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  present 
ominous  circumstances, 
have  not  officially  recognized  God. 
nor  called  upon  the  people  to  pray. 
Thus  France  appears  to  them  a  god¬ 
less  nation :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  government  is  deeply 
respectful  toward  all  manifestations 
of  faith :  but  any  official  recognition 
of  religion  in  France  would  at  once 
be  seized  upon  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy  as  a  recognition  of 
their  church  as  the  only  church,  and 
might  become  the  signal  of  a  reac¬ 
tion  toward  Rome  which  would  im¬ 
peril  Protestant  liberties.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  maintain  the  absolute 
neutrality  the  government  can  not  do 
otherwise  than  to  keep  silent  on  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  Protestants  in  France 
number  only  600,000,  most  of  them 
living  in  the  South  Land.  Protes¬ 
tants  desire  only  respect  for  their 
religious  rights  and  the  full  liberty  to 
propagate  their  faith. 

Among  the  administrators,  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  officers  of 
the  army,  there  are  many  who  at¬ 
tend  Protestant  churches,  and  in 
many  high  circles,  as  well  as  among 
the  common  people,  Protestants  are 
looked  upon  with  favor.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  uplifting  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  their  leadership  in  most  social 
movements,  is  far  in  excess  of  their 
proportion  in  numbers.  Would  to 
God  that  all  Protestants  were  truly 


evangelical  and  truly  born  again! 
They  might  bring  about  a  new  and 
more  drastic  Reformation  than  that 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  French  military  law  does  not 
recognize  any  distinction  between 
jjriests  and  laymen,  so  that  about 
20,000  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
400  Protestant  pastors  have  had  to 
leave  their  jiarishes  and  to  join  the 
ranks.  In  some  cases  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  “brancardiers”  (to  pick  up 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield),  of¬ 
ten  a  very  dangerous  post.  Already 
we  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Pastor 
Bertin  i\quillon,  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  of  uncommon  gifts  and  graces, 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  the  company 
by  his  wonderful  courage  in  going 
out  under  fire  to  his  work  of  rescue. 
He  saved  many  lives  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  and  took  care  of  the  woun¬ 
ded,  depriving  himself  of  the  barest 
necessities.  Every  Sunday  morning, 
in  addition  to  other  opportunities,  he 
gathered  his  fellow  soldiers  around 
him  and  gave  them  a  Gospel  address. 
On  one  of  the  Sundays,  when  he  had 
opportunity,  he  preached  in  a  barn, 
while  the  enemy  was  firing  at  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Men  who  profest  themselves 
infidels  have,  with  great  emotion,  tes¬ 
tified  to  their  admiration  and  love  for 
this  true  Christian  hero.  One  Sun¬ 
day,  while  he  was  meditating  on  the 
address  he  was  to  give  a  few  min¬ 
utes  afterward,  he  was  hit  by  a 
shell,  and  died  within  an  hour,  with  a 
smile  and  the  name  of  Christ  on  his 
lips. 
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( )nc  of  the  cheering  signs  of  this 
time,  so  gloomy  in  other  respects,  is 
tliat  the  people  of  France  show  a 
religions  disposition,  a  respect,  and 
even  a  desire  for  God,  which  pre¬ 
viously  we  were  not  accustomed  to 
find.  “Free-thinking”  is  on  the  wane, 
and  not  one  newspaper  attempts  any 
of  those  cheap  attacks  on  religion 
which  were  before  so  frequent.  The 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  opened 
for  special  services  every  day,  and 
the)’  load  the  soldiers  with  medals  of 
the  Virgin,  written  forms  of  prayer, 
and  other  charms  and  religious  sym¬ 
bols.  Thus  they  seek  to  make  use  of 
the  revival  to  strengthen  their  church. 

The  most  encouraging  fields  of 
Protestant  effort  is  in  the  South  of 
France,  where,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  Huguenot 
Church  was  the  prevailing  church. 
The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  drove  away  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  hangman’s 
rope  did  the  rest.  Nimes  is  now 
a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
22,000  are  nominally  Protestants.  The 
adherents  of  the  two  classes  of  popu¬ 
lation  are  still  very  distinct ;  mixed 
marriages  are  uncommon,  and  even 
the  indifferent  and  those  who  profess 
infidelity  cling  to  their  Huguenot  an¬ 
cestry  and  make  some  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

In  April  (1914)  we  came  to  Nimes 
for  a  Gospel  tent  campaign,  which 
was  not  expected  to  reach  the  large 
Catholic  community  to  any  extent. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  the 
large  audiences  of  from  800  to  1,500 
were  made  up  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  population :  liberal  and  orthodox 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Free¬ 
thinkers.  A  large  number  profest  to 
give  themselves  to  the  Lord. 


Toward  the  close  of  July  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  Switzerland,  to  hold  a 
summer  Bible-school  at  Merges,  near 
Lausanne.  These  meetings  for  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  which  last  three  weeks, 
are  usually  well  attended,  and  are 
concluded  with  a  convention  to  which 
large  numbers  come  from  Lausanne 
and  Geneva.  The  motive  of  that 
Bible-school  and  convention  is  ex- 
prest  in  the  phrase,  "Le  Christ  tout 
entier  dans  la  Bible  tout  cniihre." 
(The  whole  Christ  in  the  whole  Bi¬ 
ble.) 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  cross  the 
frontier,  the  mobilization  of  the 
French  armies  began,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  Bible-school 
could  not  be  held.  We,  therefore, 
turned  our  steps  again  to  that  place 
where,  so  recently,  the  Lord  had  been 
using  us  in  bringing  souls  to  Him¬ 
self.  We  returned  to  Nimes,  and 
since  the  tent  was  at  Morges,  and 
could  not  be  removed,  the  Methodist, 
Congregationalist,  and  Baptist  church¬ 
es  were  put  at  our  disposal. 

Many  came  to  the  meetings,  testi¬ 
fying  that  they  had  found  the  Lord 
during  the  tent  campaign. 

The  hospitals  and  other  buildings 
are  full  of  wounded  soldiers  from 
many  parts  of  France.  Among  them, 
as  we  were  visiting  in  the  hospitals, 
we  had  the  privilege  to  meet  two 
young  men  who  were  converted  at 
the  tent.  Their  joy  in  seeing  us  was 
most  touching.  One  of  them  said, 
“This  war  is  going  to  do  more  for 
the  conversion  of  the  people  than 
many  sermons  could  do.” 

May  I  ask  all  Christians  to  pray 
that  this  great  trial  may  bear  rich 
spiritual  fruit,  and  that  the  war  may 
serve  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift¬ 
ing  of  France? 


BY  BELLE  M.  BRAIN,  38  UNION  AVENUE,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
BEST  METHODS  FROM  MANY  MAGAZINES 


HE  missionary  maga¬ 
zines  are  so  full  of 
good  things  from  month 
to  month  that  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  mis¬ 
sionary  workers  of  all 
denominations  can  not  have  the  benefit 
of  them.  But  the  number  of  maga¬ 
zines  now  published  is  so  amazingly 
great  that  no  one  worker  could  hope 
to  compass  them  all. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  seeks  to  meet  this  need  by  re¬ 
printing  in  various  departments  some 
of  the  best  things  gleaned  each  month 
from  all  the  missionary  periodicals — 
home  and  foreign.  The  clipping  files 
of  the  Best  Methods  editor  have  be¬ 
come  overflowing  with  the  good  things 
in  the  way  of  methods  and  this  month 
the  entire  department  is  given  over  to 
them. 

TO  THE  JEW  FlRSTi 

Not  far  from  Boston  in  a  cottage 
hidden  behind  some  trees  on  the  bank 
of  a  winding  little  stream,  there  lives 
a  soul  so  great  that  it  reaches  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  from 
Canada  to  Mexico — the  soul  of  a 
woman  consecrated  to  God.  She  has 
wealth,  but  it  is  the  Lord’s;  she  has 
culture,  but  that  has  been  laid  at  His 
feet;  she  has  genius  and  shrewd  ability, 
but  these  are  all  flung  into  one  great 
determined  purpose  to  do  His  will. 

In  her  cellar  we  saw  a  sea  of — 
Bibles!  Crate  after  crate  fairly  burst- 

•  Condensed  from  The  Chosen  People. 


ing  with  them.  “This  is  my  life,”  she 
said  to  us,  “sending  these  over  the 
country  that  people  may  know  the  word 
of  God.”  Upstairs  was  a  force  of 
helpers  opening  and  writing  letters  and 
dispatching  Bible  portions.  One  wished 
Voltaire  could  witness  this  triumphant 
answer  to  his  cynical  prophecy — "In 
another  century  the  Bible  will  be  an 
extinct  book.” 

To  this  woman  came  a  vision  one 
evening  of  a  wonderful  way  to  reach 
God’s  "chosen  people.”  Next  morning 
before  the  writer  left  the  city  she  sent 
for  him  and  unfolded  this  plan  for 
evangelizing  the  Jews; 

"Christ’s  method  of  teaching  the 
crowds  who  came  to  Him,”  she  said, 
“was  to  tell  them  stories  which  they 
could  not  understand  but  which  He  was 
ready  to  explain  to  any  individuals 
who  asked  Him  for  the  explanation. 
Let  us  try  His  method — sending  His 
stories  (Yiddish  and  English  side  by 
side)  into  thousands  of  Jewish  homes 
by  the  mail  carrier — a  missionary  whose 
entrance  into  the  home  no  persecution 
can  defeat.” 

The  result?  A  few  months  later 
10,000  Jewish  families  in  New  York 
awoke  to  find  on  their  breakfast  tables 
a  personal  letter  from  a  Mission  to 
the  Jews  telling  them  of  their  Messiah 
and  inclosing  four  of  the  stories  that 
He  told  the  people  of  Palestine  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago.  For  weeks 
following  the  mission  hall  overflowed 
with  new  and  eager  Jewish  faces,  and 
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ihc  mails  l)rought  letters  of  inquiry 
from  many  hungry  Jewish  souls. 

This  year  the  same  10.000  Jews  are 
receiving  another  letter,  which  is  in¬ 
augurating  in  New  York  Jewry  a  revo¬ 
lution  against  blind  Rabinnical  leader¬ 
ship  and  which  reveals  the  startling 
truth  that  the  true  Christian  loves  the 
Jew,  and  that  the  Jew  must  have  Christ 
as  his  Savior  and  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  Judaism. 

Meanwhile  the  modest  woman,  whose 
check  has  covered  every  dollar  of  this 
undertaking,  is  busy  in  her  little  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  river  side  and  smiles  con¬ 
tent.  Her  works  do  praise  her  and 
succeeding  generations  of  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

DOLLARS  MEAN  SOULS^ 

If  any  one  complains  that  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
is  always  after  money,  quote  Bishop 
McCabe's  saying, 

"dollars  mean  souls.’’ 

When  tempted  to  self-indulgence  at 
the  expense  of  the  missionary  treasury, 
remember, 

"dollars  mean  souls.” 

THE  VALUE  OF  UNITED  EFFORT^ 

‘‘And  five  of  you  shall  chase  ati  hun¬ 
dred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight.” — Lev.  26 :  8. 

Five  chase  one  hundred  (20  each). 

Do  one  hundred  chose  hvo  thousand 
(20  each)  ? 

No — One  hundred  chase  ten  thousand 
(100  each)  \ 

"How  shall  one  chase  a  thousand, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight? 
Deut.  32:30. 

One  chases  one  thousand. 

Do  t:{.o  chose  tuo  thousand} 

No — Tiio  chase  ten  thousand  \ 

When  you  have  multiplied  your  work¬ 
ers  you  have  increased  your  power  five¬ 
fold ! 

®  From  If'omau’s  Missionary  Friend. 

*  From  The  Missionary  Survey. 
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A  RECIPE  FOR  SECURING  NEW 
MEMBERS’ 

1.  Make  the  meetings  kindly,  cordial, 
social,  with  good  programs  well  pre¬ 
pared  on  one  definite  subject  each  time. 

2.  Choose  the  day  and  hour  most 
convenient  for  all. 

3.  Have  each  meeting  well  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
church  calendar. 

4.  Begin  on  time,  end  on  time ;  busy 
women  have  no  time  to  waste. 

5.  Meet  together  quietly  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  and  talk  it  over — not 
all  the  Society,  but  only  the  officers  and 
a  few  most  interested.  Pray  about  it 
together.  Ask  the  Lord  to  guide  and 
direct.  The  work  is  His;  the  land  is 
His;  and  we  honestly  wish  to  do  His 
will  in  making  and  keeping  this  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation. 

THE  NEW  MEMBER — WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  HER^ 

Help  her  to  get  an  intelligent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  work.  To  you  who  have 
been  in  the  work  for  years  the  terms 
we  use  are  easily  understood.  But  to 
the  new  member  such  words  as  aux¬ 
iliary,  synodical,  general  fund,  contin¬ 
gent  fund,  etc.,  are  confusing  if  not 
altogether  unintelligible.  Explain  them 
to  her — not  once,  but  again  and  again 
until  she  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
them. 

Show  her  the  pictures  of  your  par¬ 
ticular  missionaries  and  make  her  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Tell  her  where 
each  is  located  and  what  her  special 
work  is. 

If  she  has  not  subscribed  to  Lutheran 
JVoman's  H’ork,  urge  her  to  do  so.  If 
she  feels  that  she  can  not.  get  one  of 
your  members  who  is  a  subscriber  to 
share  her  copy  with  her  each  month. 

(live  her  something  to  do.  Find  out 
her  qualification.  If  you  have  not  a 
place  ready'  for  her  to  fit  in.  make  one. 

*  From  The  Home  Missionary. 

®  Condensed  from  Lutheran  H'uman‘s  {Fork. 
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Slie  will  soon  feel  that  she  "belongs" 
when  she  realizes  that  a  part  of  the 
work  devolves  upon  her. 

Appoint  one  of  the  old  members  to 
be  a  committee  of  one  to  be  especially 
nice  to  her.  Make  her  feel  that  she  is 
welcome  and  then  show  her  what  a 
beautiful  bond  of  fellowship  binds  all 
missionary  women  together. 

Finally,  pray  for  her.  You  feel  that 
you  have  done  all  you  can :  now  ask 
our  heavenly  Father  to  fit  her  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  use  her  for  His  glory. 

AN  EMERGENCY  SUPPERo 

The  officers  of  the  First  Church 

Auxiliary  in - ,  meeting  last  fall  to 

consider  plans  for  work,  felt  a  little 
dubious  about  the  annual  contribution 
which  would  be  due  the  following 
spring. 

The  auxiliary  had  been  making  steady 
‘growth.  An  Every  Woman  Canvass 
held  every  fall  had  raised  its  member¬ 
ship  from  97  in  1911  to  224  in  1914. 
And  during  the  same  period  the  con¬ 
tributions  had  increased  from  $258.25 
to  $428.  85.  tho  dues  had  been  abolished 
as  a  condition  of  membership. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  1914  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  was  heavy  in  this  New 
England  town.  Men  were  out  of  work, 
families  were  economizing,  the  war 
cloud  hung  over  enterprise  and  purses 
fat  and  lean  were  being  emptied  to 
help  the  Belgians  and  the  wounded  in 
war.  From  the  Board  rooms  came 
rumors  of  an  anxious  outlook.  In  our 
own  auxiliary  the  contributions  of  the 
summer  and  early  fall  were  far  from 
promising.  For  instance — one  group 
of  four  women  who  gave  $16  last 
summer  sent  in  only  $9  this  summer. 

“Can  we  maintain  our  standard  of 
contributions  next  spring?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  would  ask  itself.  “/'Fr  can!  But 
liozi'  shall  we  do  it?” 

Two  things  seemed  necessary:  First, 
to  make  the  society  realize  the  need; 

“Condensed  from  Life  and  LisUt. 


.second,  to  make  our  request  for  aid 
definite. 

A  little  group  of  eight  or  ten  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  to  give  a  supper  to  the 
society  in  November,  inviting  all  by 
postcar<l  and  stating  that  there  would 
be  no  charge  for  supper  and  no  col¬ 
lection  taken.  Doctor  J.  P.  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  of  Madura.  India,  was  invited 
to  take  supper  with  us  and  give  us  a 
greeting,  his  masculine  isolation  being 
relieved  by  the  presence  of  the  pastor. 
A  public  meeting  also  to  be  addrest 
by  Doctor  Jones  was  arranged  for 
eight  o'clock,  the  men  and  women  of 
our  own  and  other  churches  being  in¬ 
vited.  This  made  it  a  notable  occa¬ 
sion. 

But  we  did  not  intend  the  supper  to 
pass  as  a  mere  social  function.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  greet  each  other,  so 
many  of  us;  but  no  opportunity  could 
have  been  better  for  a  financial  state¬ 
ment.  So  after  Doctor  Jones  had 
spoken  and  he  and  the  pastor  had  left 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  treasurer 
had  things  all  her  own  way  for  ten 
minutes. 

She  took  the  society  into  her  con¬ 
fidence  and  urged  the  special  need  with 
all  her  power.  Then  she  said  that, 
realizing  the  difficulties  that  might  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  us  from  giving  as  much 
as  usual,  the  executive  committee  had 
decided  to  ask  all  who  could  do  so  to 
increase  their  contribution  by  one-fifth; 
that  is,  we  were  asking  those  who  had 
given  10  cents  last  year  to  give  12. 
and  those  who  had  given  $10  to  give 
$12  and  so  on.  That  was  all.  Then 
we  passed  from  the  table  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  room  for  Doctor  Jones’  address. 
But  the  treasurer  had  had  her  hearing. 

In  the  spring  when  the  annual  col¬ 
lection  was  made,  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  was  sent  out 
with  the  envelopes  together  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  one-fifth  increase. 

When  the  envelopes  were  opened, 
tho  some  had  not  been,  able  to  give  and 
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others  had  not  enlarged  their  gifts,  the 
response  was  so  generous  that  the  total 
amount  was  $520.10,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  This  method,  of 
course,  could  not  be  used  repeatedly, 
but  it  helped  to  tide  us  over  a  difficult 
year. 

DO  YOU?’ 


It  is  said  that  the  American  people 
spend  more  money  for  neckties  than  for 
books. 

And  they  spend  more  for  shoe-strings 
than  for  missionary  books. 


PUT  THE  MISS  IN  MISSIONS^ 

[A  Toast  given  by  Mrs.  Emma  G. 
Selden  at  a  Baptist  Missionary  Banquet 
in  Denver.] 

Please  notice  that  this  title  is  in  no 
wise  a  misfit,  nor  one  to  misconstrue 
or  misinterpret.  It  means  that  if  we, 
who  bear  the  title  of  Mrs.,  fail  to  put 
the  Miss  in  missions,  we  are  re¬ 
creant  to  our  duty,  have  missed  our 
greatest  privilege  and  opportunity,  and 
have  misused  our  power  and  influence 
in  so  mischievous  a  manner  as  to  make 
even  a  misanthrope  weep.  Do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me  nor  let  my  point  mis¬ 
carry — we  must,  as  we  love  missions 
and  believe  in  missions  and  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  we  must 
put  the  Miss  in  missions. 

Why?  Because  some  of  us  are  grow¬ 
ing  gray  and  some  are  falling  by  the 
way.  The  European  nations  now  at 
war  are  calling  for  recruits,  the  liquor 
men  ask  for  thousands  of  boys  each 
year  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  drunk¬ 
ards  full.  If  these  need  recruits'  for 
their  business,  how  much  more  do  we, 
who  are  in  the  King's  business. 

How  shall  we  get  them?  First,  our 
material  must  be  in  interesting  form. 
Second,  this  interesting  material  .should 
have  enthusiastic  presentation.  Girls 
mu.st  have  life  and  action,  they  want 

^From  The  Mis^oiuiry  [ntelligeticer. 

*  From  Mistions. 


thrills  and  excitement,  and  we  should 
supply  it  in  legitimate  ways  lest  they 
seek  it  in  other  ways.  To  do  this  we 
have,  in  our  missionary  history  and 
literature,  facts  and  conditions  that 
will  furnish  thrills  enough  to  satisfy 
every  girlish  heart.  But  alas !  we  do 
not  live  up  to  our  privileges,  for  with 
long  faces  and  whining  voices  we  kill 
the  life  and  throb  of  our  missionary 
stories  until  they  become  deadly  dull 
things.  Some  missionary  meetings  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  description  of  an  old- 
fashioned  prayer-meeting — "a  deacon 
and  a  hymn,  a  deacon  and  a  hymn,  a 
deacon  and  a  hymn,  and  we  all  go 
home.”  Some  of  our  meetings  are 
often  “a  sister  and  a  paragraph,  a 
sister  and  a  paragraph,  a  sister  and  a 
paragraph,  and  we  all  go  home.”  And 
then  we  marvel  that  the  bright  club 
woman  and  the  fun-loving  girl  are  not 
interested  in  our  missionary  meetings. 

But  our  girls  are  not  unmoved  by 
the  higher  motives  and  there  are  few 
who  will  not  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
loftier  ideals  when  they  see  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  missionary.  Then  a  bigger 
vision  of  Jesus,  our  great  missionary, 
who  is  our  example  and  incentive  to 
a  life  of  noble  missionary  service,  will 
enter  the  hearts  of  our  girls  and  show 
itself  in  missionary  interest  both  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual. 

Let  us  not  misapply  our  material, 
misconceive  our  opportunity,  nor  mis¬ 
calculate  our  girls,  but  leading  them 
to  see  the  things  that  are  really  worth 
while,  we  shall  not  fail  to  put  the  Miss 
in  Missions. 

CHILDLESS  SOCIETIES'* * 

If  you  know  of  a  childless  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society — one  that  does  not 
have  a  Junior  Missionary  Society  under 
its  wing — will  you  use  all  your  in¬ 
fluence  to  show  the  women  that  they 
are  shirking  their  responsibility  and 

®  From  The  fVoman’s  Missionary  Magasine. 
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missing  a  great  blessing? — Mrs.  I.  H. 
Milliken. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIClTY‘0 

We  have  recently  received  a  sample 
of  effective  publicity  by  a  men’s  mis¬ 
sionary  committee.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.  At  the  top  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  great  hall  crowded 
with  4,000  Chinese.  Underneath  are 
the  accompanying  statements: 

"Not  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
China ! 

‘‘Not  in  Philadelphia  waiting  for 
‘Billy’  Sunday,  but  in  Pekin  waiting 
for  a  Missionary ! 

“Here,  in  1895,  missionaries  were 
torn  limb  from  limb. 

“Here,  in  1915,  four  thousand  (4,000) 
Chinese  assembled  to  listen  to  Mr- 
Sherwood  Eddy. 

“What  further  evidence  of  the  great 
uplift  must  there  be? 

“We  need  our  o'.^n  missionary  to 
help  this  cause  and  us! 

“We  ask  yot(  to  assist,  and  to  make 
‘St.  Andrew’s’  a  Church  of  Works, 
not  Words! 

“Missionary  Committee, 

“St.  Andrew’s  Church.” 

.'\  note  at  the  bottom  tells  the  amount 
nf  the  apportionment  and  asks  every 
one  to  help  in  the  offering  on  the 
following  :5unday. 

A  MISSION  STUDY  CLUB‘i 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester  had  no  study  class  but  had  a 
Young  Women’s  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  planned  to  resolve  the  whole  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  society  into  a  Mission 
Study  Club,  the  club  to  be  organized  in 
six  divisions  or  classes,  each  limited 
to  fifteen  members,  and  a  circulating 
book  club  for  those  who  could  not  be 
regular  attendants  of  any  of  the  classes. 

The  first  step  was  to  procure  six 
competent  leaders  for  the  classes. 
These  were  carefully  chosen  and  of 

'“From  The  Spirit  of  Mitsiont. 

"From  lyoman's  Work. 


the  six  asked  not  one  refused.  Eight 
or  ten  subjects  for  study  were  then 
chosen  and  presented  to  the  whole  club 
for  selection.  When  six  subjects  had 
been  decided  upon,  books  covering  the 
topics  were  very  carefully  selected,  those 
in  charge  of  this  choice  coming  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  e.x- 
amination  of  all  the  possibilities,  and 
deciding  upon  what  they  considered 
the  text-books  best  fitted  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
who  published  the  books. 

Each  leader  then  took  one  of  the  six 
subjects  for  her  own  and  bad  the  en¬ 
tire  summer  in  which  to  study  it  and 
prepare  herself  to  meet  her  class. 
Seventeen  members  enrolled  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  book  club  and  eighty-three 
as  members  of  classes.  Cards  were 
sent  to  all  these  announcing  subjects 
and  names  of  the  leaders,  and  each  was 
asked  to  indicate  her  choice  of  a  class. 

Before  any  general  class  meeting 
was  held  the  leaders  came  together  to 
hear  a  preparatory  talk  from  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Montgomery,  whose  home  is 
in  Rochester.  The  season  opened  in 
September  with  a  general  gathering 
for  supper.  There  was  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  attendance,  class  members 
became  acquainted  with  their  respective 
leaders,  each  member  received  her  own 
text-book  and  note-book  and  the  first 
lesson  was  assigned.  Eight  regular 
meetings  were  held,  one  each  month 
until  the  first  of  June. 

As  a  result  of  this  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  planning  and  unsparing  effort 
the  classes  were  without  exception  an 
absoUite  success.  A  keen  new  in¬ 
terest  was  aroused  among  many  who 
had  formerly  been  indifferent;  those 
who  had  been  interested  before  gained 
in  intelligence  and  breadth;  much  hard 
individual  work  was  done :  a  steady 
increase  in  individual  and  collective 
prayer  was  manifest,  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  missions  gained  40  per 
cent. 
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DEFINING  A  STUDY  CLASS'^ 

A  Mission  Study  Class  is: 

A  number  from  six  to  twelve 

M  eeting  weekly 

1  n  some  home  or  chapel 

S  eated  around  a  table 

S  tudying  together 

1  nspiring  facts  and  stories 

O  pcniiig  session  on  time 

N  ot  extending  over  one  and  one-half  hours 

S  essions  hrimful  of 

T  rue  enthusiasm 

U  sed  to  stir  up  the  “'gift  of  God.” 

D  evuted  to  enlarged  efforts  to  encourage 
Y  outhful  spontaneity  to  form 
C  oncerted  plans  for  extending 
L  arger  and  broader  knowledge  to 
A  II  church  members,  that 
S  uch  may  aid  in 

S  trengthening  the  army  of  the  Great  King. 

— Mary  A.  Gildersleeve. 

HOW  ONE  CHURCH  ADOPTED  ITS 
MISSIONARIES^^ 

The  enthusiastic  way  in  which  South 
Church.  Brockton,  Mass.,  welcomed  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Harlow  as  their  new 
missionary  representatives  is  well  worth 
description  as  ideal. 

From  the  moment  Rev.  Loyal  L. 
Wirt,  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  church, 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  as  the  train 
pulled  into  the  station  on  Saturday 
morning  till  they  were  given  a  God¬ 
speed  on  the  Tuesday  following,  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  South  Church 
was  with  them  from  the  babies  on  the 
Cradle  Roll  to  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  Every  moment 
of  the  time  had  been  planned  for  and 
the  program  was  carrietl  out  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

On  Saturday  the  young  missionaries 
were  taken  to  the  homes  of  members 
of  the  church  to  make  personal  ac- 
(luainlances.  At  one  of  the  homes 
lunch  was  served.  After  a  delightful 
hour,  Doctor  Durkee,  the  great¬ 
hearted  pastor  of  the  church,  escorted 
them  to  the  athletic  field,  recently  given 

'*From  The  Home  Mission  Monthly. 

Condensed  from  The  Missionary  Herald. 


the  church  by  a  member.  Here  base¬ 
ball  was  in  progress  and  tennis  courts 
and  swings  in  full  use.  Ladies  of  the 
church  served  refreshments  in  the  great 
woods  that  hem  the  field  and  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  of  the  four  uni¬ 
formed  ball  teams  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlow  in  the  midst  of  the  boys. 
These  pictures  are  to  be  enlarged  and 
copies  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  church 
and  of  the  missionary  home  in  Turkey. 
Mr.  Harlow  umpired  a  game  between 
two  of  the  ball  teams  and  played  a 
little  himself  while  Mrs.  Harlow  was 
making  friends  with  the  girls. 

From  the  ball  field  Dr.  Durkee  took 
the  missionaries  to  the  church,  where 
lunch  was  served  in  the  parlor,  with 
the  deacons  and  Standing  Committee. 
.‘Kn  informal  hour  followed,  during 
which  Mr.  Harlow,  with  the  aid  of  a 
map,  outlined  briefly  the  field  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  to  which  they  go. 

Sunday  was  a  busy  day.  Mr.  Har¬ 
low  preached  in  the  morning  and  Mrs. 
Harlow  spoke  in  the  Sunday-school, 
the  entire  hour  being  given  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  Mr.  Wirt’s  careful  ar¬ 
rangement  :  six  hundred  were  present 
Each  class  sent  its  representative  to 
the  platform  with  some  farewell  re¬ 
membrance. 

The  kindergartners  gave  a  beautiful 
photograph  of  the  large  oil  painting, 
"Christ  and  the  Children.”  by  Gabrini, 
which  hangs  in  the  Sunday-school  ami 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  E.  Keith, 
president  of  the  Walk-Over  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  afternoon  was  as  busy  as  the 
morning.  After  lunch  in  another 
home.  Mrs.  Harlow  addrest  the  Junior 
Endeavor  Society,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Juniors  presented  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harlow  with  gold  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  pins  as  tokens  of  their  love  and 
support.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Inter¬ 
mediates  and  Seniors  filed  in  and  both 
the  missionaries  told  something  of  the 
mission  work  they  have  been  doing  in 
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New  York  City.  At  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  church  both  spoke  on  “Why 
I  am  going  to  the  Foreign  Field.’’ 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  at  the  home 
of  their  hostess,  Doctor  Durkee  called 
and  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  for  a 
long  ride  through  the  country,  fresh 
and  vivid  in  the  rare  glory  of  a  June 
morning.  Lunch  was  served  in  the 
superb  administration  building  of  the 
Walk-Over  Shoe  Company.  Then  they 
hurried  to  the  church  again  where  a 
children’s  service  was  held,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
low  singing  and  Mr.  Harlow  telling 
stories  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard. 

After  dinner  in  another  home  came  a 
large  farewell  reception  in  the  church 
parlors  with  refreshments  and  an  or¬ 
chestra.  This  was  just  the  “Amen” 
to  what  the  church  had  been  saying  all 
along — “We’re  behind  you  with  our 
prayers,  our  interest  and  our  love.” 

With  what  added  zeal  will  these  new 
missionaries  go  forth;  and  will  not  the 
church  itself  find  that  in  giving  it  too 
will  receive  an  hundredfold? 

A  STARTLING  QUESTION^ 


If  God  were  to  guarantee  you  $1,000 
in  cash  for  every  soul  won  into  the  King¬ 
dom,  would  you  work  harder  to  win 
souls  to  Him  than  you  are  working 
now? 

If  so,  WHY? 


A  CASE  FOR  CHRISTIAN  COURTESYis 

“Oh  Peggy,  dear,  there’s  a  big  home 
mail  here,  and  you  have  a  dozen  letters 
beside  a  bunch  of  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  !’■  To  Peggy,  just  in  from  a  hot 
afternoon  at  school  in  China,  this  was 
very  good  news.  She  was  not  slow 
in  claiming  her  portion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mail  on  the  table  in  the  hall. 

In  her  study  she  read  with  great 
delight  her  messages  from  the  dear 
ones  at  home,  a  cheering  one  from  a 

'*  From  Missions. 

From  The  Missionary  Gleaner. 


beloved  secretary  of  her  Board,  an 
amusing  Round  Robin  from  some  class¬ 
mates,  etc.,  etc.,  and  two  lovely  notes 
of  thanks  from  the  Junior  Endeavor 
Society  in  which  Peggy  had  grown 
up  and  to  which  several  months  before 
she  had  sent  a  long  letter  about  the 
“Children  in  Blue.” 

There  was  one  which  she  left  to  the 
very  last.  It  bore  an  unfamiliar  hand¬ 
writing  and  a  strange  post  mark,  that 

of  the  city  of  X - .  Very  brief  its 

contents  were :  “Will  you  kindly  send 
our  society  a  letter  which  we  may 
read  at  our  meeting  on  April  10th?” 

“April  10th,”  exclaimed  Peggy  ex¬ 
citedly,  “why  this  is  March  9th,  this 
very  day!  Oh,  if  only  those  at  home 
who  want  letters  would  give  us  time, 
at  least  three  months  from  the  request 
to  the  day  of  the  expected  receiving ! 
Well,  that  fast  Japanese  mail  via  For¬ 
mosa  is  my  only  chance.  Yet  how  can 
I  do  it  to-night  with  two  home  letters 
which  must  be  written,  and  my  lessons 
for  the  girls,  all  the  countless  inter¬ 
ruptions,  and  prayer-meeting  besides !” 

Peggy  stinted  the  dear  home  “folks” 
by  five  pages,  she  went  late  to  prayer- 
meeting,  and  unprepared  to  her  classes. 
But  the  letter,  neatly  typed  and  regis¬ 
tered,  was  dispatched  by  the  ten  o’clock 
steamer  next  morning. 

Three  months  later,  Peggy  was  look¬ 
ing  over  her  Letter  Record.  “Yes, 

that  society  in  X -  surely  received 

that  article  long  ago,  and  by  this  time 
I  should  have  had  some  acknowledgment. 
Certainly  I  deserved  a  gracious  “thank 
you.”  Even  tho  it  were  on  a  post-card, 
I’d  be  so  glad  to  see  it.” 

But  Peggy  never  heard  from  her 
letter.  Her  associates  told  her  of  the 
many  times  this  had  happened  to  their 
special  contributions,  and  one  who  had 
given  many  beautiful  years  of  blessed 
service  in  that  far-away  land  said, 
“Peggy,  as  you  grow  older  you  will 
realize  that  Christian  courtesy  is  be¬ 
coming  strangely  rare.” 
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Are  you  among’  those  who  forget  to 
return  kindly  thanks  for  the  help  you 
receive  from  the  letters  of  your  mis¬ 
sionaries,  yes,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
your  Board  Secretaries  in  the  way  of 
literature  and  advice?  Or  are  you 
happily  among  those  who  remember  to 
say  “Thank  you?” 

MISSIONARY  SOCIALSic 

In  the  Young  People’s  Auxiliary  at 
Perry,  Ga.,  we  try  to  have  in  addition 
to  our  regular  meetings  two  or  three 
social  meetings  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
impart  missionary  information,  but  in 
a  different  way. 

At  one  meeting  every  one  on  coming 
in,  drew  from  a  basket  the  name  of 
one  of  our  missionaries.  On  a  table 
were  reports  of  these  missionaries 
clipped  from  the  minutes  of  our  Wo¬ 
man’s  Council-  These  were  searched 
through  until  each  guest  found  the  re¬ 
port  corresponding  to  the  name  she  had 
drawn.  Then  fifteen  minutes  was 
given  for  quietly  studying  these  re¬ 
ports.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  young 
people  introduced  themselves  to  the 
gathering  under  their  new  names  and 
told  in  the  first  person  of  their  work. 

Another  plan  that  resulted  in  better 
acquaintance  with  our  fields  and  work- 


'®  Condensed  from  The  Missiofuiry  Voice. 


ers  was  as  follows :  Large  maps  of 
misisonary  countries  were  made  and  cut 
into  pieces,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
missionary  working  in  that  section. 
These  were  distributed  and  when  all 
the  missionaries  from  any  field  had 
been  gotten  together,  a  map  of  the 
country  could  easily  be  put  together. 

Lists  of  the  missionaries  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  were  at  hand  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  the  several 
groups  in  finding  their  missionaries  and 
putting  their  maps  together. 

Perhaps  the  best  meeting  of  all  was 
one  devoted  to  The  Missionary  Voice. 
Sixteen  members  seated  in  groups  of 
four  at  four  tables,  were  each  told  to 
edit  a  missionary  magazine.  Large 
folders  were  given  them,  containing 
sheets  with  headings  printed,  indicating 
the  subjects  to  be  treated,  such  as 
“Locals  Concerning  Missionaries,’’ 
“Notes  from  Our  Schools,  Home  and 
Foreign,”  “Successes'  of  the  Gospel  in 
Africa  and  Asia,’”  “Interesting  Sta¬ 
tistics,”  "Pointed  Paragraphs,”  “Se¬ 
lected  Poems,”  etc.,  with  the  front  page 
of  each  paper  to  be  used  for  an 
original  editorial.  After  an  hour  spent 
in  careful  search  through  the  six  copies 
of  the  Voice  furnished  to  each  table, 
making  selections'  and  pasting  them  on 
the  papers,  a  delightful  program  was 
furnished  by  the  reading  of  the  four 
productions. — Mrs.  George  C.  Nunn. 


AN  EASTER  POSTERS’ 
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n  Adapted  from  The  Assembly  Herald. 


GOD’S  WORD  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
“OUT  now,”  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  thee,  “O  Jacob,”  and  He 
that  formed  thee,  “O  Israel”:  ‘‘Fear  not 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee ;  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name.  Thou  are  mine.  And 
I  have  loved  thee ;  therefore  will  I  give 
men  for  tliee  and  people  for  thy  life. 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee;  I  will  bring 
thy  seed  from  the  East  and  gather  thee 
from  the  West  and  I  will  say  to  the 
North,  give  up ;  and  to  the  South,  keep 
not  back.  Bring  My  sons'  from  afar  and 
My  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  have  declared  and  have  saved  and  I 
have  showed  when  there  was  no  strange 
God  among  you.  Therefore  ye  are  My 
witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God, 
I  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  Me 
there  is  no  Savior.  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel, 
your  King,  the  Lord,  your  King.  Amen." 


may  follow  the  war  and  may  lead  to 
the  winning  of  the  Moslem  world  to 
the  Standard  of  the  Cross.  Miss  Annie 
van  Sommer  (Cuffnells,  Weybridge, 
England),  is  the  acting  secretary. 

Already  there  are  some  five  hundred 
members  in  the  Fellowship  including 
missionaries  and  converts  from  Islam. 
A  special  three  days  of  prayer  for  Mos¬ 
lems  was  arranged  in  March  in  England, 
America,  and  Egypt. 

None  can  estimate  the  results  of  such 
union  in  faith  and  intercession.  It  was 
in  a  season  of  united  prayer  that  Pente¬ 
cost  came  in  Jerusalem ;  in  response  to 
united  intercession  the  past  revivals  have 
come,  and  will  come  again  to-day.  When 
the  Church  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  crumbling  of  Moslem  opposition  to 
Christ,  then,  we  believe,  the  barriers  will 
fall  down  flat  and  the  Church  may  take 
possession  of  these  lands  in  name  of  the 
Son  of  God. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  FAITH 
NE  benefit  derived  indirectly  from 
times  of  trial  and  difficulty  is  the 
drawing  together  of  Christians,  the  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  dependence  upon  God 
and  a  deeper  realization  of  the  need  of 
spiritual  power  for  spiritual  results. 

There  have  recently  been  formed 
many  "fellowships”  of  intercession, 
“fellowship.s”  of  peace,  and  recently  a 
“fellowship”  of  faith  for  Moslems.  The 
leaders  in  this  last  group  of  Christians 
are.  Bishop  Charles  H.  Stileman,  re¬ 
cently  of  Persia  and  now  in  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  appeal  is  to 
Christians  at  home  and  on  the  field  to 
unite  ill  prayer,  service,  and  sacrifice  in 
order  that  the  victories  of  faith  in  Christ 


THE  NATIONAL  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

N  another  page  of  the  Review  ap¬ 
pears  an  interesting  story  of  some 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Bible  Institute.  We  know 
of  no  organization  that  is  conducted  with 
greater  consecration  and  economy,  with 
more  persistent  and  consistent  striving 
after  spiritual  fruitage  through  spiritual 
methods  or  that  has  more  definite  and 
encouraging  results  in  the  conversion 
of  men  and  in  their  training  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service. 

The  reason  for  this  success  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  Institute  was 
founded  nine  years  ago  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  special  movement  was 
needed  to  enlist  the  laymen  of  our 
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churches  in  a  systematic  effort  to  reach 
the  unevangelized  multitudes  in  New 
York  and  other  great  cities,  and  in  an 
organized  plan  to  train  Christian  work¬ 
ers  for  this  evangelism.  The  President 
of  the  Institute  is  Mr.  Don  O.  Shelton,  a 
consecrated  and  trained  layman,  who 
brings  decided  talents  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  direction  of  the  work.  With 
him  are  associated  eleven  other  leading 
laymen,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  These  men  are  not  mere 
figure-heads  but  devote  a  large  amount 
of  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Institute.  They  are  all  active 
members  of  evangelical  churches,  and 
many  of  them  are  men  of  large  business 
experience  and  responsibility.  One  is 
the  head  of  a  well-known  advertising 
agency;  another  the  vice-president  of  a 
successful  lithographing  company:  one  is 
the  head  of  a  cleaning  and  dyeing  estab¬ 
lishment  with  fifteen  branches;  and  an¬ 
other.  head  of  a  large  wholesale  woolen 
house.  These  men  freely  devote  not  only 
time  but  money  to  tlic  work;  at  least  one 
of  them  includes  a  regular  contribution  to 
the  Institute  in  the  weekly  payroll  of  the 
cnmpanv  which  he  controls.  The  direc¬ 
tors  study  metliods  of  applying  business 
efficiency  as  well  as  spiritual  power  to 
the  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  central  aim  dominating  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  work  is  evangelism — 
how  to  reach  the  man  in  the  street 
through  open-air  meetings  and  in  Gospel 
halls;  how  to  develop  the  converts 
through  Bible  teaching  and  personal  ser¬ 
vice;  how  to  train  laymen  for  effective 
evangelistic  work;  and  how  to  extend 
the  Gospel  message  through  the  printed 
page.  Weekly  Bible  lectures  are  held  at 
the  headquarters  building  in  New  York, 
in  the  rented  hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Brooklyn.  The  attendance  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  the  capacity  of 
the  meeting  places  is  already  taxed  to 
their  utmost  and  larger  accommodations 
seem  necessary.  Funds  have  already 
been  started  for  buildings  in  Philadelphia 


and  Brooklyn.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
Bible  Hour  at  the  Institute  Headquarters 
is  very  largely  attended  and  is  followed 
every  Sunday  night  by  an  hour  for 
prayer.  Every  noon  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  outdoor  evangelistic  meetings  are 
held  at  from  three  to  five  prominent 
points  in  New  York  and  also  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Every  night  in  the  year  four 
Gospel  halls  are  open  and  seeking  to  save 
the  lost.  For  each  of  these  Gospel 
halls  there  is  a  committee  of  management 
that  oversee  the  work,  and  help  to  bear 
the  financial  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  financial  principles  of  the 
Institute  is  a  “No  debt"  policy.  This  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  supported  entirely  by 
free-will  offerings.  But  so  economically 
is  the  work  conducted  that  the  entire 
enterprise  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  less  than  $30,000 — about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  maintaining  similar 
work  in  other  cities.  In  the  nine  years 
since  the  Institute  was  founded,  the 
assets  have  grown  from  nothing  to  $220,- 
000 — in  direct  answer  to  prayer.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  work 
is  the  large  number  of  praying  givers. 
Many  of  these  are  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods  but  rich  in  faith.  In  answer  to 
tlicir  prayers,  in  addition  to  their  gifts 
of  money  and  self,  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  are  saved  for  time  and 
eternity — these  include  drunkards,  gang¬ 
sters,  thieves,  as  well  as  many  who  have 
sinned  less  openly  but  who  also  need  the 
Life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  so  great  and  needs  are  so 
pressing  that  there  is  danger  lest  the 
work  be  hampered  for  lack  of  funds. 
Some  of  God’s  stewards  may  find  this  a 
great  and  paying  investment. 

A  visit  to  the  Institute  Headquarters, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  or  to  any  of 
the  four  Gospel  missions  will  well  repay 
those  who  are  interested  to  see  evidences 
of  present-day  miracles  or  who  would 
appreciate  spiritual  Bible  study  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  for  Christian  work. 


INDIA 

Unoccupied  Fields  in  India 
HE  India  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  has  put  forth  certain  “findings” 
with  regard  to  missionary  work  in  the 
great  Indian  peninsula: 

1.  Large  tracts  of  territory  in  each 
province  are  wholly  unoccupied  by  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ. 

2.  Entire  communities,  classes,  and 
castes  are  almost  untouched,  even  in  so- 
called  occupied  areas.  In  Bengal,  there 
are  159  thanas,  or  police  circles,  con¬ 
taining  a  total  population  of  19,000,000, 
without  a  single  Christian  living  in 
them.  There  are  six  divisions  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
Provinces,  with  a  population  of  30,000,- 
000,  and  Behar,  with  23.000,000,  very  in¬ 
adequately  occupied.  Bombay  reports 
10,000,000  of  its  29,000,000  in  areas  but 
slightly  touched  by  missionary  effort. 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  Empire, 
66,000,000  strong,  are  not  being  effec¬ 
tively  reached,  especially  in  South  and 
Central  India. 

A  large  number  of  the  native  states, 
with  a  population  of  many  millions,  are 
still  without  a  single  Christian. 

The  Immense  Field  in  India 

F  Christ  had  started  on  the  day  of  His 
baptism  to  preach  in  the  villages  of 
India,  and  had  continued  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  visiting  one  village  each  day,  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  proclaiming  the  Gospel, 
He  would  still  have  left  unvisited  30,000 
villages  in  India.  The  villages  of  India 
contain  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
the  land,  or  more  than  280,000,000 


people.  It  is  among  these  villages  that 
the  great  Mass  Movement  is  taking 
place. — Rev.  R.  H.  Clancy. 

EvaBgelism  Through  Charts 
N  his  recent  evangelistic  campaign  in 

South  India,  Sherwood  Eddy  ex¬ 
hibited  with  marked  success,  a  series  of 
charts,  which  he  described  as  follows : 

"First  came  a  dozen  showing  India's 
brighter  side:  one  picturing  India’s  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  rice  crop ;  another  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  world’s  jute  trade; 
first  again  in  the  matter  of  cattle  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  largest  sized  cow  as  over 
against  those  of  America,  Russia,  etc.,; 
fourth  in  railways  her  locomotive  being 
smaller  only  than  those  of  America, 
Russia,  and  Germany. 

“Next  a  series  showing  the  darker 
side  of  India:  poorest  in  wealth  per 
capita  among  the  nations  and  almost 
stationary  in  this  item ;  the  high  death- 
rate,  compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries;  the  education  situation  in  charts, 
with  black  and  white  squares  showing 
all  Japan’s'  children  in  school  and  the 
majority  of  India’s  out  of  school;  and 
charts  on  social  needs,  showing  number 
of  child-widows. 

“Then  a  series  of  charts  showing 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity  and  steady 
decline  of  all  national  religions.  On  the 
three  successive  nights  of  the  meetings, 
the  subjects  are  the  national  need,  the 
personal  need,  and  Christ  as  meeting 
these  needs.” 

Student  Social  Service  Work  in  India 

pEV.  D.  J.  FLEMING,  PH.D.,  who. 

during  his  life  in  Lahore,  did  much 
to  lead  Indian  students  into  social  ser- 
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vice  work,  writes  in  The  Student 
World-. 

“It  is  impressive  to  note  the  way  in 
which  India’s  students  respond  to  the 
call  for  community  service.” 

The  students  of  Forman  College,  La¬ 
hore,  gathered  together  before  the  last 
summer  vacation,  and  85  per  cent,  of 
them  signed  statements  that  they  would 
engage  in  some  form  of  work  for  their 
communities  during  the  summer.  Dr. 
Fleming  says:  “In  the  social  work  done 
by  the  students  of  India  several  things 
impress  one — the  willingness  of  the  men 
to  respond  to  calls  for  definite  service: 
the  abundance  of  practical  work  that 
even  untrained  men  can  do  for  their 
communities:  the  need  of  more  careful 
training  and  organization  in  social  ser¬ 
vice  work ;  and  the  necessity  of  a 
dynamic  that  will  make  them  go  for¬ 
ward  after  they  have  seen  the  cost  in 
sacrifice  and  love  that  must  be  made. 
Such  facts  constitute  a  peculiar  call  to 
Christian  student  leaders.” 

Mats  Movements  in  India 

'  I  ‘HERE  were  40,000  persons  refused 
^  baptism  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
workers  in  India  last  year  and  possibly 
150,000  enquirers  were  put  off.  Very 
few  in  America  realize  the  urgency  of 
such  a  statement.  Are  these  multitudes 
to  be  left  untaught,  unshepherded? 
If  not,  then  more  workers  must  be  found. 
More  Indian  Christians  must  deny 
themselves  in  order  to  teach  these  lowly 
fellow  countrymen  of  theirs,  who  hard¬ 
ly  know  their  right  hand  from  their 
left?  Do  the  Indian  Christians  know 
and  realize  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  will  they  volunteer? 

The  appeal  to  the  home  churches  is 
quite  as  powerful.  When  will  the  home 
churches  realize  the  needs  of  India  and 
send  adequate  help?  Must  the  thousands 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  the 
present  opportunity  be  for  ever  lost? 
Cod  is  working  among  the  nations.  May 
the  churches  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
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and  be  ready  to  press  on. — The  Harvest 
Field. 

German  Orphanages  in  India 
N  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  British 
missionaries  to  save  the  situation  it  is 
a  burning  question  what  to  do  with  the 
German  orphanage  work.  Basel  Mission 
has  12  ordained,  1 1  unordained  Swiss  mis¬ 
sionaries,  among  them  11  married  and  9 
lady  missionaries.  The  Leipzig  Society 
is  able  to  leave  its  stations  to  the  closely 
related  Swedes.  Hermannsburg  has  a 
missionary  born  In  India  who  is  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject;  and  the  school  work  is  in 
American  hands.  The  Gosner  Mission 
has  given  its  work  among  the  Kols 
(with  more  than  100,000  Christians) 
over  to  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Chota 
Nagpur.  The  Moravian  Mission  in 
the  Himalayas  continues  undisturbed, 
since  a  number  of  the  missionaries  were 
able  to  remain. 

The  Blind  of  India 

'^HERE  are  in  India  600,000  blind 
^  people,  of  whom  about  34,000  are 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  only 
schools  for  the  blind  in  that  presidency 
are  those  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Palamcotta.  A  home  for  the 
blind  was  opened  by  Miss  A.  J.  Askwith 
in  the  compound  of  the  Sarah  Tucker 
College  in  1892,  and  the  first  who  was 
admitted  was  a  blind  boy  named  Suppu, 
who  came  begging.  He  was  promised 
regular  wages  if  he  learned  how  to  pull 
a  punkah.  He  accepted,  and  every  day 
walked  two  miles  for  his  work.  In 
1909  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were 
opened  in  a  healthy  part  of  Palamcotta. 
To-day  there  are  49  blind  boys  in  the 
school,  with  28  in  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ment:  and  the  girls  number  33  of  whom 
seven  are  in  the  industrial  department. 
In  the  latter  cotton-weaving  is  the  chief 
industry ;  the  girls  make  tapes,  and  bas¬ 
kets,  and  screens  of  beads.  There  are 
3  English  and  25  Indian  teachers  in  the 
school,  11  of  the  latter  being  blind. 
Both  Tamil  and  English  are  taught. 
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Indian  Christians  in  the  Army 

For  the  first  time  Indian  Christians 
have  been  recruited  to  form  distinct 
companies  of  Indian  regiments.  This 
step  has  been  taken  in  response  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  young  men  belonging 
to  Christian  families  in  the  Panjab  to 
servcL  in  the  war.  The  growth  of  the 
Indian  Christian  community  in  the  last 


lege  has  recently  been  built  through  the 
gifts  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  Taylor, 
of  Cleveland,  It  was  opened  on 
November  9,  1915,  when  appropriate  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Heathenism  in  India 


census  period  was  32.6  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  of  India,  but  in  the  Panjab  the 
number  of  Christians  increased  three¬ 
fold,  tho  it  is  still  relatively  small,  con¬ 
tributing  in  1911  only  some  200,000  of 
the  3,876,000  Christians  in  India.  Three 
double  companies'  have  been  formed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  consisting  of  Panjabi  Chris¬ 
tians.  One  of  them,  comprizing  Angli¬ 
cans,  has  been  put  in  a  light  regiment 
now  on  service,  while  two  double  com¬ 
panies  of  Presbyterians  have  been  at¬ 
tached  to  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  at 
Bangalore. — The  Christian. 

Farming  Evangelism 

pROF.  SAM.  HIGGINBOTTOM,  of 
1  Allahabad,  India,  writes  that  he  finds 
the  weak  point  in  agricultural  mission 
work  is  that  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  tends  to  separate  the  pupils  from 
their  people.  They  are  offered  good 
salaries  and  never  really  become  farmers 
or  teachers  of  farmers  in  India.  Prof. 
Higginbottom  is  putting  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  farm  demonstrators  for  mis¬ 
sions  and  government  service.  Small 
farms  of  about  five  acres  are  given  to 
those  who  take  a  year’s  training  and  who 
pay  rent  for  the  land  and  interest  on 
capital  loaned  to  them.  They  are  taught 
to  work  their  farms  profitably.  The  great 
difficulty  is  the  lack  of  funds.  Many 
Christian  boys  have  applied  for  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  have  had  to  be  refused,  and 
Professor  Higginbottom  appeals  for  gifts 
of  $500  each  to  pay  for  a  farm,  build  a 
house,  and  furnish  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  good  investment. 

A  large  dormitory  for  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Ewing  Christian  Col- 


THE  annual  report  of  the  English 
Baptist  Mission  gives  various 
glimpses  of  heathenism.  One  writer 
mentions  a  Thakur  Pura  Mela  which  he 
attended  near  Chittagong.  A  Buddhist 
priest  had  been  kept  three  years  after 
his  death  rolled  up  in  tobacco  leaf.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  cremated 
with  great  ceremonies  in  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  Buddhist  pilgrims.  An¬ 
other  writes  of  a  Hindu  shrine  which 
consisted  of  a  board  provided  with  very 
sharp  spikes,  in  front  of  which  a  pair  of 
slippers  were  placed  and  gifts  of  food. 
The  theory  is  that  the  god  comes  in  the 
night  time  and  fakir-like  takes  his  seat 
on  the  spikes.  The  slippers  and  food 
are  left  there  to  ease  him  while  he  is 
enduring  the  pains  of  the  spiked  seat. 

An  epidemic  of  pneumonia  among  the 
Lushai  is  attributed  to  evil  spirits  and 
every  noise  is  prohibited  lest  the  epi¬ 
demic  fiends  should  be  attracted. 

With  the  Territorial  Troops 
HE  withdrawal  from  India  of  the 
regular  British  troops  and  the  send¬ 
ing  out  of  young  men  known  as  Terri¬ 
torials  to  take  their  places,  have 
brought  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  a  new  opportunity  for  serv¬ 
ice.  It  seemed  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  welfare  of  these  new  soldiers', 
for  the  sake  of  the  reaction  on  the 
Indian  community,  for  the  sake  of 
their  future  influence  for  or  against 
the  missionary  cause,  what  was  needed 
above  all  for  these  young  men  was  a 
Christian  Association. 

Social  and  religious  activities,  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  are  making  the 
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“Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts”  centers  of  such 
great  influence  among  the  troops  and 
war  prisoners  throughout  Europe  to¬ 
day,  are  conducted  for  these  Terri¬ 
torials,  but  there  is  also  a  steady  effort 
to  give  the  men  a  constructive  idea  of 
Indian  life.  One  means  to  this  end 
has  been  the  giving  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  Indians  themselves. 
The  work  done  for  the  Territorial 
troops  will  react  on  every  department 
of  the  Association’s  work  in  India. — 
Foreign  Mail. 

MOSLEMS  IN  ASIA 
American  Missionaries  in  Turkey 

Dr.  JAMES  L.  BARTON,  of  the 
American  Board,  in  his  Survey  of 
the  Fields,  reports : 

‘■prohably  in  all  the  history  of  mis¬ 
sions.  two  hundred  missionaries  have 
never  been  called  to  pass  through  more 
terrible  experiences  than  have  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Turkey  during  the  last  nine 
or  ten  months;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Not  only  have  they  seen  tlieir  schools 
and  the  churches  broken  up,  and  those 
for  whom  and  with  whom  they  have  la¬ 
bored  for  a  life  time  miserably  and  cruel¬ 
ly  dealt  with ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  often  been  personally  maltreated, 
with  their  lives  in  jeopardy  .  .  .  Several 
missionaries  have  suffered  brief  periods 
of  imprisonment.” 

Despatches  from  Turkey  (December 
29)  report  that  the  190  missionaries  are 
all  safe,  altho  there  has  been  heavy  loss 
through  death.  Six  mission  stations 
have  been  abandoned  temporarily:  Van, 
Bitlis,  Oorfa,  Diarbekir,  Adabazar  and 
Bardezag,  the  population  having  been 
wiped  out.  At  Harput,  Trebizond, 
Marsovan,  Sivas,  Hadjin  and  Tarsus 
massacres  and  deportations  have  nearly 
wiped  out  the  Armenian  population,  but 
the  missionaries  remain  to  care  for  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  children  who 
are  left,  and  to  guard  the  mission  prop¬ 
erty.  (The  Board  has  $3,000,000  of 
property  in  Turkey.)  Missionaries  may 


come  home  if  they  think  best.  Aintab. 
Marash,  Adana  and  Brousa  have  suf¬ 
fered  terribly,  but  not  like  the  other 
places  mentioned.  At  Talas  and  Cesarea. 
where  the  population  is  more  largely 
Greek,  and  where  the  governor  has  been 
friendly,  the  work  goes  on  as  usual,  and 
the  schools  are  full  to  overflowing.  In 
Constantinople  the  deportation  has  been 
comparatively  slight.  At  Smyrna  the 
college  is  doing  a  greater  work  than 
ever.  Miss  Vaughan  remains  alone  at 
Hadjin;  but  is  considered  safe.  The 
Stapletons  are  alone  at  Erzroom,  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Russians. 

German  View  of  Armenian  Problem 

At  the  time  of  the  protest  of  the 
American  Government  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  the  subject  of  the  .‘■\rmenian 
massacres,  statements  bearing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  of  official  Turkish 
origin,  were  made,  evidently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  excuse  the  Armenian 
horror.  These  statements  allege  the 
Armenian  population  extended  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  Turkey,  bore  arms  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  and  thousands 
joined  the  armies  of  Russia  to  fight 
against  Turkey.  For  this  reason,  the 
Turks  determined  to  strip  Armenia  of 
.\rmenians.  It  is  alleged  they  were  de¬ 
ported  to  interior  concentration  camps, 
but  no  effort  is  made  to  answer  the 
charge  that  these  concentration  camps 
were  in  deserts  where  famine  and  thirst 
killed  unfortunate  exiles  often  even  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  their  destination.  As 
for  the  massacres  the  statements  allege 
it  was  found  necessary  to  execute  many 
Armenians  because  they  were  caught  aid¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  These  statements  come 
by  way  of  Germany,  and  a  German  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Turkey  writes  in  the  Menno- 
nitis£he  Rundschau: 

“Before  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  the 
Turks  spoke  well  of  the  Armenians,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  nothing 
would  have  happened  to  them  had  the 
Armenians  not  let  themselves  be  per- 
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suaded  by  the  enemies  of  Turkey  to  re¬ 
volt  against  their  own  government.” 

No  explanation  is  made  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  forced  upon  innocent  women 
and  children.  The  Turks  themselves  are 
responsible  for  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Armenians,  very  few  of  whom  were  in¬ 
volved  in  any  hostile  movement  against 
their  rulers. 

Latest  News  of  the  Armenians 

HE  situation  in  Armenia  is  unparal¬ 
leled — surpassing  even  Belgium,  Po¬ 
land  and  Serbia.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  perished;  but  multitudes  remain 
and  can  be  saved  if  help  comes  speedily. 
The  American  Board  has  sent  three  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Rev.  W.  F.  Macallum,  D.D., 
Floyd  O.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  George 
F.  Gracey  to  serve  on  the  relief  com¬ 
mittee  at  Tiflis,  Russia,  just  over  the 
border  from  Turkey.  They  cable  that 
170,000  refugees  are  in  the  Caucasus 
region  and  that  the  need,  especially  for 
clothing  and  blankets,  is  urgent.  A  simi¬ 
lar  massing  of  refugees  has  been  located 
in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  and  Dr.  Edwin 
St.  John  Ward  is  on  his  way  there  with 
Red  Cross  supplies.  Letters  convey  little 
information  on  account  of  the  strict  cen¬ 
sorship,  but  missionaries  and  others  ar¬ 
riving  in  America  reveal  the  terribleness 
of  the  situation,  and  plead  for  more 
money.  The  appeal  to  save  the  remnant 
of  the  Armenian  race  should  come  be¬ 
fore  every  Protestant  church  in  America. 
They  are  being  persecuted  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  faith.  Gifts  may  be  sent  to 
Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Treasurer,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boson,  Mass.,  designated,  ‘‘For 
Armenian  Relief.” 

The  Future  of  Mesopotamia 
N  the  British  occupation  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  of  the  region 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  Dr.  Zwemer 
sees  a  new  call  to  missionary  statesman¬ 
ship.  He  quotes  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  as  saying: 

“The  province  of  Busrah  struck  me 


as  one  of  immense  potentialities.  Under 
Turkish  misrule  it  has  greatly  suffered 
and  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  consequently  very  sparse.  At 
small  expense  the  city  of  Busrah  might 
become  a  splendid  port,  and  the  port  of 
exit  of  all  the  trade  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Northern  Persia,”  and  goes  on  to  ob¬ 
serve  : 

■‘The  British  Government,  once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  this  territory,  will  deliver  its 
population  from  deceit  and  violence. 
Tribal  warfare  will  doubtless  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and,  even  as  in  India,  a  se¬ 
cure  government  will  yield  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  economic  development  and 
offer  to  missions  an  open  door  for  social 
uplift  and  spiritual  emancipation.” 

Successors  of  Ntcodemus 

N  a  caravanserai  in  Samaria— where 
there  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred 
Shiah  shrines — a  Bible  Society  col¬ 
porteur  offered  books  to  four  sheikiis. 
He  writes :  “One  asked  me  whether  they 
were  educational  books,  and  another 
answered  for  me,  saying;  'He  has 
spiritual  books  only’;  then  turning  to 
me:  ‘If  you  had  other  kinds  you  would 
sell  more.  Your  books  are  for  spiri¬ 
tual  men,  and  most  men  are  carnal.’ 
Another  added:  ‘We  like  your  books, 
but  we  fear  to  show  our  desire  to  the 
people  of  this  place,  and  we  have  to 
obtain  them  secretly.’  I  opened  St. 
John  3,  and  invited  them  to  read  about 
Nicodemus.  After  they  had  read,  one 
said:  ‘Yes,  we,  like  him,  come  at 
night  for  fear  and  shame ;  but  the 
time  is  near  when  there  will  be  neither 
fear  nor  shame,  and  the  night  will  be 
as  the  day.” — The  Christian. 

CHINA 

A  Missionary  Veteran  Honored 
HE  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  Corbett,  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary,  of  Chefu,  was'  made  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  great  celebration  by  350  of 
his  friends.  By  banner,  scroll  or  spoken 
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a<l(lress.  complimentary  reference  was 
made  to  the  fifty-three  years  spent  by 
the  veteran  in  missionary  labors  in 
China. 

Li  Yu  Ting,  oldest  living  convert  in 
Chefu,  told  of  Dr.  Corbett’s  habit  of 
putting  evangelistic  work  first.  Elder 
Yu  reviewed  the  minister’s  half  century 
of  work  in  church  and  school ;  Pastor 
Dung  read  presbytery’s  greetings  and 
Liu  Shiu  Deh,  a  prominent  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man,  told  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
Hunter  Corbett  academy. 

Presbyterians  Southern  Baptists  and 
British  workers,  all  gave  congratulation, 
together  with  a  host  of  friends  in 
America,  who  sent  messages.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  missionaries  of  Chefu  presented  to 
the  new  academy  a  new  organ,  a  mark 
of  honor  to  Dr.  Corbett. 

Public  Health  Campaigns  in  China 
UBLIC  health  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  during  the  last  few  months 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  in  four  cities  of  China,  Shanghai, 
Changsha,  Siangtan  and  Nanking.  Over 
68,000  people  visited  the  exhibit  and  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures. 

In  Changsha,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
officials,  the  exhibit  was  set  up  in  the 
Government  Educational  Hall.  This 
building  has  a  wide  balcony  on  four  sides 
and  seats  more  people  than  any  other 
place  in  the  city.  The  campaign  was 
financed  largely  by  the  police  department. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
proper,  two  training  conferences  were 
held,  and  the  demonstrated  health  lecture 
was  given  at  a  third  meeting  of  seventy- 
five  officials,  presided  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  representative.  On  Women’s 
Day,  3,800  came.  The  high  attendance 
mark  for  one  day  was  seven  meetings 
and  7,650  people,  including  lantern  lec¬ 
ture  meetings.  There  was  no  time  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  numbers  in  the 
stream  which  flowed  into  the  Educational 
Hall  between  the  regular  lectures  and 
got  the  benefit  of  the  exhibit  only.  But 


there  were  30,010  people  who  attended 
the  thirty-live  lectures'  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

China  Inland  Mission  Notes 

ORTY-EIGHT  new  workers  entered 
the  mission  work  of  the  C.  I.  M.  in 
1915,  and  ten  were  removed  by  death. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number 
of  workers  was  1,077  more  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  Mission. 

Since  November  11,  there  have  been 
1,306  baptisms  reported,  bringing  the 
total  for  last  year  up  to  4,038,  and  other 
stations  arc  still  to  be  heard  from.  The 
revolt  in  Yunnan  and  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of  Kwei¬ 
chow  and  Szechuan  causes  some  anxiety, 
but  the  Central  Government  has  taken 
prompt  measures  to  suppress  the  rising. 
In  North  Shansi  eight  thousand  dis¬ 
banded  troops  from  Mongolia  have  made 
a  raid  on  Saratsi  and  Kweihwating,  and 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  for  Swed¬ 
ish  workers  at  these  centers ;  but  they 
are  reported  safe.  The  mob  entered  the 
chapel  at  Saratsi,  breaking  some  glass 
and  damaging  the  platform  and  organ. 
There  is  still  much  disorder  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. — /.  Stark,  Shanghai. 

Celluloid  D0II3  as  Missionaries 

pvR.  SAMUEL  COCHRAN,  of  Hwai 

'  Yuen,  China,  writes: 

“About  two  weeks  ago  I  got  in  my 
mail  a  package  of  the  cutest  little  cellu¬ 
loid  dolls  about  two  inches  long — sent  by 
a  nurse  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York.  I  showed  one  of  these  dolls  to  a 
little  boy  in  one  of  the  wards — a  cute 
little  beggar,  plump  and  pretty,  but  pale 
as  a  sheet  from  hook  worm.  I  told  him 
that  he  could  have  the  doll  when  he  could 
repeat  “Jesus  loves  me”  in  Chinese.  He 
earned  his  pay  the  next  time  I  made  my 
rounds.  Another  nice  little  farmer  lad. 
who  had  cut  off  two  fingers  chopping  hay 
for  donkeys  and  had  been  in  hospital 
for  two  weeks  learned  “Jesus  loves  me" 
and  earned  a  doll.  He  left  the  hospital 
after  bidding  me  a  most  courteous  and 
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grateful  farewell,  and  took  the  doll,  which 
will  be  the  center  of  attraction  in  his 
village.  He  learned  his  verse  from  a 
little  beggar  boy  who  has  been  in  the 
wards  for  two  months  with  hip  disease, 
a  bright,  intelligent  little  fellow,  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  picture  card  for  every  child  to 
whom  he  teaches  “Jesus  loves  me.” 

Toys  and  cards  may  be  sent  by  mail 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Cochran,  Presbyterian 
Mission  Press,  18  Peking  Road,  Shang¬ 
hai,  China. 

The  Lord’s  Day  in  China 
pIFTEEN  years  ago,  Sunday  was  un- 
*  known  in  China,  except  among  the 
Christians.  To-day,  Sunday  is  univers¬ 
ally  recognized  as  the  day  of  rest  among 
educational  circles  all  over  China.  All 
schools  and  colleges  close  their  doors  and 
their  classes  on  Sunday.  This  astonish¬ 
ing  innovation  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  teachers,  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  and  to  Chinese  teach¬ 
ers  educated  abroad. 

A  New  Cathedral  in  China 
'^HE  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St. 

*  Michael  and  All  Angels  in  Tat  An 
Fu,  as  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese  of  Shantung,  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  mission.  Now  no  one  can  look 
down  on  the  city  from  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Tai,  or  approach  it  from 
the  dusty  plain,  without  being  reminded 
of  the  new  force  which  is  beginning 
to  change  the  face  of  China,  for,  tho 
its  architecture  is  foreign  in  style,  its 
square,  thick-set  tower  and  solid  stone 
walls  proclaim  the  permanence  of  that 
which  it  represents.  The  efficient  and 
willing  Chinese  workmen  who  were 
brought  together  for  the  construction 
of  the  building  were  given  a  fairly  free 
hand,  and  the  fittings  and  decorated 
details  in  iron  and  wood  and  stone 
are  chiefly  their  own  work  and  in  their 
own  design.  The  sermon  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  service  was  preached  by  the 


Rev.  H.  J.  Benhain  Brown,  now  work¬ 
ing  in  Peking,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  two  missionaries  to  open  up  per¬ 
manent  work  in  Tai  An,  and  in  the 
Boxer  year  had  to  flee  from  the  city 
in  peril  of  his  life.  The  foreign  offer¬ 
ings  were  naturally  for  the  church 
building  fund,  which  still  shows  a  de¬ 
ficit,  but  those  given  by  the  Chinese 
were  for  the  work  of  the  new  Chinese 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  Opportunity  in  Chengtu 
/^HENGTU  is  the  capital  of  China’s 
finest  and  richest  province;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  cities 
in  this  country,  and  also  a  great  student 
center.  The  work  carried  on  there  by 
Methodist  missionaries  has  prospered, 
and  now  Rev.  James  M.  Yard  writes: 

“The  church  built  twenty  years  ago  is 
too  small  and  shabby.  Students  from  our 
schools  fill  the  main  body  of  the  church, 
the  members  are  crowded  to  the  rear, 
and  there  are  few  places  left  for  new 
accessions.  Listeners  hang  about  the 
doors — no  seats. 

“We  have  a  Sunday-school  of  more 
than  500,  but  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  scholars.  Some  of  these  classes 
meet  on  the  sidewalk.  They  overflow 
into  all  sorts  of  likely  and  unlikely 
places.  With  a  suitable  building  we 
could  have  1,000  pupils  in  a  short  time, 

“I  am  teaching  the  New  Testament  in 
English  to  a  class  of  eight  men,  sons  of 
the  literati,  who  are  paying  me  to  do  it. 
and  they  are  eager  to  study  the  entire 
New  Testament  before  we  get  through ! 

“If  the  present  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  seized,  Chengtu  will  go  for¬ 
ward  to  great  victory  for  Christ.” 

JAPAN— CHOSEN 
Christian  Business  Men  in  Japan 

Dr.  DEARING’S  Yearbook  of  “The 
Christian  Movement  in  Japan”  has 
a  novel  chapter  entitled  “Christianity  in 
Industrial  Enterprises  in  Japan.”  Mr. 
Homma,  of  Akiyoshi,  has  a  marble 
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quarry  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  re¬ 
formatory  for  wild  felluws.  Mr.  Hom- 
ina  gives  them  work  and  is  their  pastor, 
father  and  friend.  Christian  hymns  are 
lieard  where  obscene  songs  were  ordi¬ 
narily  sung.  The  business  is  prospering 
and  he  ships  marble  abroad.  He  has 
bought  a  Gospel  ship  to  run  along  the 
Vamaguchi  coast. 

The  Yamato  Silk  Store  is  also  in 
Christian  hands.  Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Oba, 
was  brought  up  in  a  Christian  orphan- 
jige_that  of  Mr.  Ishii  at  Okayama,— 
and  in  sixteen  years  has  become  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant.  He  is  deacon  of  the 
Congregational  church  and  trustee  of  the 
orphanage  which  sheltered  him  as  a  lad. 
The  firm  employs  40  clerks.  A  prayer, 
song,  and  Scripture  service  is  held  in  the 
store  between  7  and  7.30  each  morning. 
The  founder  of  the  Kobayashi  Dentifrice 
Company  of  Tokyo  was  of  a  family  of 
Buddhist  devotees  and  sake  distillers  but 
became  a  tireless  Christian  and  temper¬ 
ance  worker.  The  company  continues  in 
the  spirit  of  its  first  leader.  It  provides 
night  schools,  dormitories,  athletic  fields, 
lectures,  savings  accounts,  assistance  for 
sick,  injured  and  new  mothers. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Making  Headway 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
foreign  countries  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  features  of  what  might  be 
called  foreign  mission  work.  In  Japan, 
for  example,  most  conspicuous  success 
has  been  attained.  For  three  or  four 
years  prior  to  1880  there  had  existed  a 
society  called  The  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  missionaries  and 
those  teachers  in  government  employ 
who  were  foreigners.  When  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  began  its  work  in  1880,  this 
society  dissolved  and  turned  over  its 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes  to 
the  newly  started  association.  The 
work  at  once  took  hold,  and  now  13 
city  associations  and  18  student  bodies 
have  an  active  membership  of  over  9,000. 
In  all  the  larger  cities  only  Japanese 


serve  on  the  directorates,  and  in  all 
associations  Japanese  secretaries  are  in 
control.  Serving  with  them,  however, 
is  a  foreign  secretary,  appointed  by 
the  International  Committee,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  the  Committee  and 
also  those  of  the  donors  whose  gener¬ 
osity  has  made  the  buildings  possible. 
The  foreigners  act  as  advisers  for  the 
directorates  and  secretaries.  Mr.  Galen 
Fisher  has  been  General  Secretary  for 
over  eighteen  years. 

Aggressive  Work  by  Seoul  Christians 

Great  religious  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  evangelistic  tabernacle 
erected  in  Seoul,  Korea,  during  the  gov¬ 
ernment  industrial  exhibition  there  this 
fall.  The  exhibition  was  held  for  fifty 
days,  during  which  time  over  a  million 
people  visited  the  displays.  The  Korean 
and  Japanese  Christians  in  the  city, 
aided  by  subscriptions  from  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  friends  in  the  United  States, 
built  a  large  tabernacle  on  the  grounds, 
where  daily  evangelistic  meetings  were 
held.  Moving  pictures  were  shown  twice 
a  day  in  one  of  the  tabernacle  rooms,  and 
53,000  people  paid  to  see  these  pictures 
of  Bible  stories.  Cards  were  given  out 
to  those  who  exprest  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
these  11,310  were  turned  in  by  Koreans 
and  265  by  Japanese — a  total  of  11,575. 
The  local  church  people  followed  up  the 
work  by  carefully  visiting  and  interview¬ 
ing  all  those  who  signed.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  that 
over  100,000  people  had  attended  the 
tabernacle  meetings. 

Tbe  Episcopal  Church  of  Japan 

The  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai  represents 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Japan 
The  churches  and  missionary  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  are  represented  in  it  by  men 
and  women  workers.  One  missionary  s 
salary  is  provided  by  the  Church  in 
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South  Africa;  another  is  supported  by 
a  body  of  missionaries  in  India;  the 
China  Missions  are  represented  by  men 
and  women  loaned  for  the  important 
work  among  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo. 
When  the  first  Synod  of  the  Japanese 
Church  was  held  at  Osaka  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1887 ;  it  had  a  membership  of 
1,300.  The  statistics  of  the  Church  for 
the  year  1914  just  published  show  a 
total  of  241  foreign  missionaries,  of 
whom  seven  are  bishops  and  65  priests. 
The  Japanese  workers  number  320,  of 
whom  99  are  priests.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  get  at  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Christians  now  known  to 
the  pastors'  and  workers.  Whereas 
there  are  23,484  names  of  members  on 
the  church  books,  the  actual  number 
of  living  members  who  attend  church 
and  are  known  to  the  workers  is  only 
16,122.  Of  the  latter  9,242  are  com¬ 
municants.  There  were  1,417  baptisms 
during  the  year. 

EUROPE 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES 
Revival  of  Sabbath-keeping 

The  English  people  are  learning 
anew  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  as 
a  day  of  rest.  A  memorandum  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  to  the  effect  that  intervals 
of  rest  are  needed  to  overcome  mental 
as  well  as  physical  fatigue.  The  work¬ 
ers  themselves',  through  their  committee, 
state  that  “there  is  a  considerable  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  seventh  day,  as  a  period 
of  rest,  is  good  for  body  and  mind.” 
Altho  in  these  times  of  stress  every¬ 
thing  is  being  pushed  to  the  limit,  it 
is  good  to  know  that  employers  them¬ 
selves  are  among  the  first  to  assert 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the  rest 
day.  The  British  authorities  have  re¬ 
cently  determined  to  observe  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest  in  Government  con¬ 
trolled  munitions  plants  and  other  fac¬ 
tories. 


C.  M.  S.  Losses  Through  the  War 
^T^HE  war  is  making  serious  inroads 
^  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  Forty-two  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  missionaries'  are  now  engaged  on 
war  service — fourteen  as  chaplains, 
eighteen  as  doctors,  four  as  nursel,  one 
in  the  combatant  ranks,  and  five  in  Red 
Cross  work.  In  addition  fourteen  candi¬ 
dates  for  missionary  work  are  serving 
either  with  the  R.A.M.C.  or  as  nurses. 
Thirty  members  of  the  staff  at  the 
Church  Missionary  House  are  serving 
in  the  Army — two  as  chaplains,  two  as 
doctors,  and  the  remainder  in  the  com¬ 
batant  ranks. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Stewart,  of  Chengtu,  a 
promising  young  missionary  of  the  West 
China  Mission,  while  conducting  a  fu¬ 
neral  service  at  the  Front,  “somewhere 
in  France”  was  struck  by  a  shell  and 
killed  instantly. 

On  board  the  P.  &  0.  liner  Persia, 
torpedoed  by  a  submarine  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  December  30,  were  two 
C.M.S.  missionaries,  Miss  A.  H.  R.  Bull, 
of  the  mission  among  the  Bhils  in 
Rajputana,  and  Miss  A.  J.  Lees,  both  on 
their  way  to  India.  The  latter  was  res¬ 
cued  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  has 
since  proceeded  to  India,  but  no  news 
has  been  received  of  Miss  Bull,  and  no 
hope  of  her  having  been  rescued  can  be 
entertained. 

There  have  also  been  wonderful  de¬ 
liverances. 


THE  CONTINENT 
English  Churches  in  Germany 

At  the  end  of  July,  1914,  there  were 
twenty-two  English  clergymen  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  German  Empire, 
some  of  them  with  really  beautiful 
churches.  Their  influence  was  great,  not 
only  among  the  British  communities,  but 
among  Germans  who  knew  England. 

Now,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Berlin,  every  one  of  the  churches  has 
been  closed  and  all  the  chaplains  sent 
home.  It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor 
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ordered  that  St.  George’s  Church  in  Ber¬ 
lin  should  not  be  closed — it  was  his 
mother’s  church — nor  its  chaplain  pre¬ 
vented  from  carrying  on  all  his  ministra¬ 
tions  as  usual;  but  whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  the  latter  has  been  able  to  take 
his  three  services  every  Sunday,  as  well 
as  to  visit  the  two  great  camps  at  Ruhle- 
ben  (civilian)  and  Doberitz  (military) 
for  British  prisoners.  In  addition  to  this 
he  has  visited  thirty-nine  other  camps, 
and  in  due  time  will,  no  doubt,  visit  all 
of  them — two  hundred  in  number. 

The  clergy,  who  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes  and  all  that  they  had, 
have  nevertheless  spoken  most  gratefully 
of  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy 
shown  to  them  by  Germans'  of  all  classes. 
— Literary  Digest. 

An  American  Pastor  in  Italy 

**^HINGS  in  Italy,”  writes  Rev. 

^  Walter  Lowrie,  of  Rome,  Italy, 
‘‘so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  just  about  as 
they  were  six  months  ago.  The  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  American  (Episcopal) 
church  are  exactly  as  they  were  last 
winter. 

‘‘I  have  been  asked  by  General  Spin- 
gardi.  lately  Minister  of  War  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  to  visit  all 
the  Austrian  prisoners  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
America  might  do  by  way  of  providing 
them  with  books,  musical  instruments, 
and  other  devices  for  passing  their  time. 
There  are  thirty  thousand  prisoners  dis¬ 
persed  in  seventy-five  camps,  and  to 
these  will  soon  be  added  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  taken  by  the  Serbians.” 

Facts  About  the  Russian  Church 

The  latest  Report  of  the  High  Pro¬ 
curator  of  the  Holy  Synod  gives  the 
following  data  about  the  present  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  territory  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
is  divided  into  sixty-seven  dioceses  or 
eparchies.  Outside  of  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tiers,  the  Russian  Church  has  under  its 


spiritual  jurisdiction  the  diocese  of 
North  America,  to  which  belong  all  the 
Orthodox  Russians  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  white  clergy 
numbers  3,043  archpriests,  47,403  priests. 
14,868  deacons  and  45,556  ecclesiastical 
singers.  The  monasteries  reach  the  num¬ 
ber  of  538,  including  seventy-one  bishops’ 
residences,  294  monasteries  and  hermit¬ 
ages  subsidized  by  the  state,  and  193  mon¬ 
asteries  living  on  their  own  resources. 
They  are  inhabited  by  11,332  monks  and 
9,603  novices  (posliisniki).  The  nunneries 
number  467,  in  which  there  are  16,285 
nuns  and  54,903  novices.  Thus  the  reg¬ 
ular  clergy  of  the  Russian  Church,  both 
monks  and  nuns  counts  1,005  monas¬ 
teries  and  92,123  members.  There  are 
in  Russia  53.902  churches,  23,204  chapels 
and  prayer-houses,  31,947  libraries  at¬ 
tached  either  to  the  bishops’  residence 
or  to  the  parishes,  57  societies  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  archeology.  The  four  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  academies  of  Petrograd.  Moscow, 
Kieff  and  Kazan  have  170  instructors 
and  964  students.  The  Report  mentions 
also  fifty-five  churches  officiated  in  by 
the  Russian  clergy  in  foreign  countries. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Winning  Foreign  Students 

The  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations 
Among  Foreign  Students  is  the  agency 
through  which  the  Student  Department 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  seeking  to  win  foreign 
students  for  Christ,  while  they  are  in 
America.  More  than  four  thousand  such 
students  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States  in  educational  institutions  of 
every  kind.  The  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Hurrey  is  the  Secretary, 
seeks  to  serve  the  strangers  in  many 
practical  ways. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet 
foreign  students  at  the  pier;  letters  of 
introduction  have  been  written  and  prac¬ 
tical  guidance  given  regarding  college 
courses,  and  special  effort  is  made  to 
secure  their  attendance  at  summer  con- 
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fcrences.  The  results  of  the  commit¬ 
tee's  work  are  very  encouraging:  for  ex¬ 
ample.  two  Chinese  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  one  in  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  have  recently  become  Christians, 
and  three  Japanese  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  in  one  month  in  their 
respective  communities. 

At  Harvard,  eleven  Japanese  students 
have  been  enrolled  with  ten  Chinese, 
three  Hindus,  two  Assyrians  and  several 
Americans,  in  voluntary  study  of  com¬ 
parative  religion  under  the  leadership  of 
a  vigorous'  Christian. 

Orientals  in  Christian  Work 

ORIENTAL  Christians  who  are  now 
in  our  midst  are  setting  an  example 
to  American  church  members  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  earnestness  of  their  missionary 
activities. 

The  Christian  Chinese  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  working  on  Gideon  lines.  They 
have  supplied  the  Chinese  hotels  of  the 
city  with  the  Scriptures.  A  similar  case  is 
reported  from  Hankow,  China,  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  a 
hotel  proprietor  to  place  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  each  of  his  bedrooms. 

The  Japanese  missionary  society  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Dendo  Dan,  is  to 
take  up  mission  work  among  the  Hindus 
of  California.  There  are  very  many 
Sikhs  working  fgr  Japanese  employers  on 
farms  and  elsewhere. 

Home  Mission  Gifts  Last  Year 
'^HE  sixty-two  various  American 
^  home  mission  organizations  expend¬ 
ed  in  territory  outside  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  sum  of  $594,260.80,  and 
in  the  country  itself  they  spent  last  year 
$14,014,700.11.  The  missionaries  fully 
supported  number  3,372  and  those  partly 
supported  were  14,261,  with  1,715  native 
workers. 

The  following  were  the  expenditures 
by  types  of  work : 

General  evangelism  . $887,762.61 

American  Indian  .  352,852.52 
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Immigrants  .  474,006.80 

Mountaineers  .  317,335.54 

Negroes  . 1.041,430.58 

Orientals  in  America .  151,237.09 

Other  dependent  peoples .  100,786.73 

Alaska  .  129,158.55 

Cuba  .  151,549.85 

Hawaii  .  41,266.39 

Philippines  .  64,102.42 

Porto  Rico .  179,283.93 

For  Sunday-schools .  224,337.96 

Educational  institutions  .  792,912.12 

Publication  and  information _  320,193.01 

Administration  .  734,364.56 

Specials  .  783,662.73 

Miscellaneous  .  172,971.83 

No  very  satisfactory  comparisons  with 
previous  years  can  be  made  covering  the 
entire  home  mission  field  because  the 
careful  compilation  of  returns  is  a  thing 
of  recent  date.  The  following  table  of 
the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
based  on  the  same  fourteen  denomina¬ 
tions  alluded  to  above  is,  however,  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  general  movement. 

Total  contributions  through 
the  Church  and  all  its  or¬ 
ganizations  to  missionary, 
educational,  and  benevolent 
work  in  the  United  States 

in  1904  .  $13,002,114.00 

Ditto.  1914  .  21,163,789.00 

Gain  .  8,161,675.00 

Per  cent,  of  gain  .  63 

The  figures  reveal  an  amazing  growth 
in  the  amount  given  for  missionary^ 
work.  It  is  an  impressive  witness  to  the 
present  power  of  the  Christ  who  bade 
His  disciples  go  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations. 

Self-Denial  During  Passion  Week 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
through  a  special  committee,  has 
issued  a  “Call  to  Self-Denial  during 
Passion  Week  for  Christ's  Work  Around 
the  World.”  Some  of  the  new  world 
conditions  which  make  such  a  call  nec¬ 
essary  are  described  as  follows : 

“The  deplorable  situation  we  confront 
in  a  world  where  horror  follows  horror, 
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and  carnage  and  waste  of  human  re¬ 
sources  are  so  wide  and  so  continuous 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  all  keen¬ 
ness  of  sensibility  and  moral  recoil,  and 
even  worse,  of  so  blunting  compassion 
that  we  fail  to  be  moved  to  the  utmost 
endeavor  to  heal  the  hurt  of  a  stricken 
world. 

“The  serious  crippling  of  all  European 
missions  which  leaves  it  largely  to 
America,  with  her  unimpaired  strength, 
resources  and  prosperity,  to  carry  on 
the  evangelization  of  the  non-Christian 
world.  For  the  American  Church  at 
such  a  time  as  this  to  fail  her  Lord  is 
unthinkable.  We  must  with  heroic  self- 
denial  enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  our  suffering  brethren  of  Europe, 
and  go  to  the  relief  of  the  depleted 
forces  of  our  Lord  in  all  the  world.” 

Laymen’s  Movement  Secretary 

Fred  B.  fisher,  the  new  Associate 
General  Secretary  of  the  Interde¬ 
nominational  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement,  assumed  his  duties  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Fisher  has  been  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement,  and  it  was  his  enthusiastic 
leadership  which  brought  to  pass  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  Methodist  men  in 
Indianapolis,  Boston  and  Columbus.  A 
large  number  of  smaller  conventions  and 
institutes  have  been  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  him.  He  has  also  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  city  work  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  as  a  missionary  in  India. 

In  his  new  field  Mr.  Fisher  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  conference  and 
convention  phase  of  the  work. 

New  York  Evangelism 

The  tent,  shop  and  open  air  campaign 
conducted  last  summer  by  the  New 
York  Evangelistic  Committee  produced 
encouraging  results.  The  superintendent 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  reports  that  2,477 
meetings  were  conducted  in  eight  lan¬ 
guages  and  in  118  centers.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  attendance  was  516,012  b'etween 


April  11th  and  August  23rd.  One  tent 
was  used  by  the  Churchmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  Special  stereopti- 
con  meetings  without  a  tent,  in  an  open 
lot,  were  held  for  Hungarians  on  East 
79th  Street,  and  were  very  successful. 
Another  series  was  conducted  for 
negroes  on  the  west  side. 

Among  the  results  reported  from  this 
work  are  (1)  a  gang  of  anarchists  dis¬ 
banded;  32  additions  to  one  church; 
gamblers,  drunkards,  thieves  and  others 
converted;  200  gospels  distributed  to 
Chinese ;  a  Russian  student  entering  the 
Christian  ministry;  an  Italian  depart¬ 
ment  organized  in  an  English  church. 

The  meetings  will  be  conducted  again 
this  summer. 

Aborigines  in  Canada 

A  REPORT  issued  by  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Canadian  Church 
states  that  there  are  105,000  Indians 
and  4,000  Eskimos  in  Canada.  The 
Christians  number  80,000,  and  of  the 
remainder  10,000  are  still  pagan,  while 
20,000  are  unclassified  and  probably  still 
pagan. 

Of  the  Christians  about  40,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  20,000  Anglicans, 
13,000  Methodists,  and  the  remainder 
belong  to  other  bodies. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  has'  withdrawn  its  aid  to 
the  work  for  these  aborigines,  and  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Canadian 
Church  is  preparing  to  undertake  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  religious  educa¬ 
tion. 

Japanese  in  tHe  United  States 

Latest  figures  of  the  Japanese  in 
America,  compiled  for  the  Japan- 
ese-American  Year-Book,  report  a  total 
of  99,321,  of  whom  71  per  cent,  are 
men,  about  15  per  cent,  women  and 
14  per  cent,  children.  Nearly  all  the 
children  were  born  in  America,  and 
are  thus  entitled  to  recognition  as 
American  citizens.  Of  the  99,000  Jap- 
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anese  in  the  United  States,  only  10,000 
are  affiliated  with  Japanese  Buddhist  or¬ 
ganizations.  There  are  24  Buddhist 
temples  and  25  priests  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah. 

There  are  61  Japanese  Christian 
churches  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  most 
of  them  connected  with  the  Methodist, 
Congregational,  and  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nominations. 

Adding  together  the  somewhat  indefi¬ 
nite  total  claimed  as  affiliated  with  Bud- 
dhi.st  organizations  in  America,  and  the 
membership  of  the  Japanese  Christian 
churches,  we  find  remaining  nearly  86,000 
Japanese  in  the  United  States  without 
any  provision  for  religious  instruction 
and  religious  worship.  Only  13j4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Japanese  population 
have  any  connection  with  religious  in¬ 
stitutions,  Buddhist  or  Christian.  This 
large  body  of  aliens  constitutes  a  mission- 
ary  opportunity  which  American  Chris¬ 
tians  should  not  be  slow  to  recognize. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Revolutionists  and  the  Clergy  in  Mexico 

SO  much  has  been  said  about  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Me.xico  to  the  Roman  Church  that  it  is 
of  especial  interest  to  note  that  there 
appeared  in  the  Dcmocrata  of  January 
4th.  one  of  the  leading  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  City  and  known  as  a 
semi-official  organ  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  significant  editorial  in 
which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  does  not  harbor  hatred  or  vengeance 
toward  any  religious  body,  much  less  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"Tlie  Revolution  can  not  enter  into 
any  compromise  with  intriguing  clergy 
or  those  of  an  openly  reactionary  spirit, 
who  proceed  as  declared  enemies  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  and  of  national  evo¬ 
lution  :  but  for  these  it  has  no  syste¬ 
matic  aggressiveness  and  will  only  treat 
them  legally.  As  to  religious  beliefs, 
the  revolution,  due  to  its  liberal  spirit, 
profoundly  respects  them,  the  Catholic 
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religion  prominent  among  them,  being 
the  one  most  followed  in  our  country. 
Anything  said  to  the  contrary  is'  not  the 
expression  of  the  truth.” 

Typhus  in  Mexico 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  relief  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Mexico,  which  had  been  engaged  in 
combating  starvation  and  typhus  fever 
there,  was  withdrawn  because  General 
Carranza  said  that  its  services  were  no 
longer  needed.  Now  the  Red  Cross  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  30,000  cases  of 
typhus  in  Mexico  City  alone.  General 
Carranza  himself  is  reported  as  admit¬ 
ting  the  presence  of  19,000  cases. 

Statistics  of  this  sort  mean  more  if 
one  can  think  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  following  report  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico  City 
gives  the  personal  touch : 

“During  the  month  of  November,  Dr. 
Morales  buried  nine  members  of  his 
church — four  from  typhus.  Five  more 
are  said  to  be  down  with  the  disease. 
No  one  really  knows  the  number  of 
cases,  but  the  plague  is  greater  than  for 
many  years.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the 
city  came  down  with  typhus  the  day 
after  presenting  her  final  examinations, 
and  one  of  Dr.  Morales’  workers  was  in 
his  class  preparing  for  a  service  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  the  next  day  came  down.  In 
Dr.  Morales’  church  the  past  year  they 
have  prayed  to  be  kept  through  war  and 
famine,  now  they  are  praying  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  typhus.” 

Divorce  in  South  America 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims 
that,  because  of  its  influence,  there 
is  no  divorce  among  the  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  .Americans.  The  very  pertinent,  and 
no  doubt  accurate  antidote  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  is  made  by  Bishop  Kins'olving,  who 
has  long  resided  in  Brazil  and  is  familiar 
with  the  social  and  religious  life  of  all 
South  America.  He  says;  “It  is  true; 
there  is  no  divorce,  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  there  is  no  need  for  it:  nothing  in 
law  or  custom  or  social  sentiment  for¬ 
bids  any  husband  from  having  just  as 
many  families  as  he  pleases.”  The 
Bishop  affirms  that  where  a  Protestant 
Church  is  started,  improvement  in  social 
ideals'  soon  becomes  visible.  Romanism 
itself  begins  quickly  to  take  on  a  new 
complexion.  “Wherever  one  of  our 
churches  is  planted,”  says  the  Bishop, 

"a  new  moral  atmosphere  prevails,  and 
the  priest  himself  begins  to  live  a  purer 
life.” 

AFRICA 

Basutoland  and  Barotsiland 

I  N  October  1914,  an  appeal  was  made 
'  in  Great  Britain  to  contribute  to  an 
Emergency  Fund  to  relieve  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society.  It  has 
been  said  that:  “The  achievement  of  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  in  Basutoland 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  history  of 
missions,  and  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  solution  of  the  native  problem 
in  South  Africa.” 

By  very  drastic  economies  and  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
staff  and  workers  by  the  call  to  mili¬ 
tary  service,  the  sum  of  £5,000  which 
was  raised  for  the  Emergency  Fund 
almost  sufficed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  missions  for  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  by  making  the  most  severe 
retrenchments  and  cutting  down  their 
budget  by  one-half,  the  Paris  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  was  able,  out  of  such  funds 
as  were  raised  in  France  during  the 
past  year,  to  keep  the  work  going  in 
the  French  Colonies. 

There  is  much  ground  for  encourage¬ 
ment  in  Basutoland,  the  number  of 
communicants'  and  people  under  Chris¬ 
tian  instruction  having  steadily  increas¬ 
ed.  The  excellent  harvest  gives  hope 
that  the  native  church  will  be  entirely 
self-supporting,  altho  there  has  been 
much  anxiety  during  the  past  year  in 
consequence  of  the  drought  and  lack 
of  work  in  the  mines. 

From  Barotsiland,  where  the  mission 


is  still  in  the  pioneering  stage,  the 
cheering  news  has  been  received  that 
King  Lewanika’s  brother-in-law  has 
recently  profest  Christianity  and  given 
evidence  of  a  changed  heart,  and  seven 
catechumens  have  been  baptized  at 
Sesheke  after  due  preparation. 

Islam  Active  in  Egypt 

R.  GAIRDNER  of  Cairo  reports 
that  in  the  first  part  of  1914  there 
was  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Mohammedan  authorities  to 
crush  Christian  missions  in  Egypt.  “It 
was'  the  most  threatening  Moslem  move¬ 
ment  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  highest  in  the  land  and 
by  the  official  power  of  El  Azhar.  It 
was  highly  organized  and  stuck  at 
nothing.  One  of  its  aims  was  to  or¬ 
ganize  meetings  all  over  Egypt  against 
Christian  missions;  another  to  spread 
anti-Christian  and  anti-missionary  liter¬ 
ature  broadcast ;  a  third  to  seduce  all 
Moslem  converts.  The  latter  were  ap¬ 
proached  individually  and  worked  upon 
by  every  possible  argument  and  induce¬ 
ment.  Christian  missions  were  attacked 
in  the  newspapers;  boys  who  attended 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  school 
at  Old  Cairo  were  waylaid  in  the  streets 
by  emissaries  of  El  Azhar  who  filled 
their  minds  with  arguments  against 
Christianity  and  placed  tracts  in  their 
hands;  and  the  homes  of  the  pupils  at 
the  girls’  school  at  Cairo  were  visited 
so  that  their  parents  might  be  induced 
to  withdraw  them.  The  missionaries 
were  boycotted ;  curses  were  written  on 
their  doors  and  mud  was  thrown  at 
them  in  the  streets.” 

Dowieism  in  Zululand 
STRANGE  new  sect,  called  the 
Nazarethites,  has  developed  in 
Zululand,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
Shembe,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
Dowieite  in  Johannesburg.  He  makes 
use  of  all  the  outward  ceremonials, 
such  as  public  immersion,  foot-wash¬ 
ing,  etc.  He  and  his  followers  have 
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adopted  a  distinctive  dress,  a  white 
robe  and  turban.  He  is  said  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  sins  of  his  people  by  feeling 
the  pulse  in  their  legs  at  his  foot- 
washings.  After  a  recent  “retreat” 
among  the  hills  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  with  a  great  sheet  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  This  he 
throws  over  a  group  of  people,  and 
when  he  prays  for  them  their  diseases 
vanish  with  the  removal  of  the  sheet. 

A  missionary  who  has'  visited  the 
community  writes  as  follows.  “If  native 
stories  are  to  be  believed,  this  prophet 
is  no  longer  permitted  to  touch  his 
feet  to  the  water  in  crossing  a  stream, 
and  a  heap  of  cushions  is  ready  for 
Iiim  whenever  he  would  sit  down. 
With  his  paraphernalia  and  a  judicious 
liberality  in  church  discipline,  he  leads 
captive  a  goodly  number  of  silly  women 
and  of  those  who  find  an  ardor  for 
baptism  by  immersion  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
stitute  for  harsh  doctrines  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  and  stern  morality.” — IVoman’s 
Missionary  Record. 

Child-Sacrifice  in  Angola 

HOW  child  life  in  Africa  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  because  of  the  superstition 
and  ignorance  of  the  parents  is  pointed 
out  by  Mrs.  Robert  Shields,  who  writes 
from  the  Methodist  mission  in  Angola: 
“Many  a  babe  is  killed  by  striking  it 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  or  drowned 
in  a  neighboring  stream  because  the 
manner  of  its  birth  is  declared  ominous. 
Twins  are  seldom  allowed  to  live.  By 
slow  starvation  one  at  least  is  left  to 
die. 

Let  a  child  cut  its  upper  teeth  first 
and  it  is  doomed,  for,  they  say,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  live,  it  will  bring  ruin  and 
death  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  Often  a  sick  child  is  subjected 
to  the  most  brutal  forms  of  torture. 
The  parents  usually  call  in  a  witch¬ 
doctor  who  cuts  the  little  one  on  the 
arms,  hands,  face,  legs  and  feet.  We 
recently  counted  fifty  cuts  on  a  babe 
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only  five  months  old.  This  is  done, 
they  say,  just  to  let  out  the  evil  spirits. 

A  Letter  From  Africa 

A  BRITISH  missionary  in  West  Af¬ 
rica  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
situation  as  the  war  affects  British  and 
German  subjects: 

"The  most  painful  part  of  the  war  out 
here,  to  me,  is  the  danger  of  upsetting 
cooperation  between  ourselves  and  fel¬ 
low  German  missionaries.  The  Basel 
missionaries,  mostly  Germans,  have  been 
at  work  in  parts  of  this  Colony  (Ni¬ 
geria)  since  1828,  and  have  done  work 
which  for  results  and  thoroughness  is 
beyond  praise.  It  would  compare  well 
with  mission  work  anyhere. 

.A^mong  their  men  are  a  number  whom 
I  know  and  esteem  well,  and  I  have 
often  been  entertained  by  them  when  in 
their  districts,  and  they  have  stayed  with 
me  on  passing  through  mine.  One  of 
them,  a  German  pastor,  says  he  is  greatly 
distrest  at  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
war,  but,  save  to  myself,  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  he  says,  with  English  people. 
Some  of  the  Swiss  pastors  are  very  pro- 
German.  .  .  . 

New  Cathedral  in  Uganda 

Reports  from  Uganda  combine  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  established  church  life 
with  pioneer  work. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  capital  of  Uganda  was  laid 
by  King  Daudi  Chwa  in  November.  The 
Governor  of  Uganda,  Sir  F.  Jackson, 
took  part  unofficially,  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  people.  This  cathe¬ 
dral  will  be  the  fifth  which  the  Baganda 
Christians  have  built  on  Namirembe 
(“the  hill  of  peace”).  The  first  was 
erected  in  1890;  the  second,  a  great 
building  of  forest  poles  to  accommodate 
5,000  people,  built  in  1892,  was  blown 
clown  by  a  great  gale  of  wind  in  1894; 
the  third  was  at  once  commenced,  and 
was  finished  the  following  year — an 
enormous  structure  with  walls  of  reed. 
In  1901  that  showed  signs  of  decay  and 
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was  pulled  down ;  and  the  fourth,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building’  of  brick,  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1902  and  consecrated  in  1904. 
Unfortunately  this  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  in  1910  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  this  new  build¬ 
ing.  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
$150,000. 

The  Bishop  of  Uganda  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  the  frontier  posts  in  hi.s  diocese  bor¬ 
dering  on  German  East  .-Vfrica. 

The  services  conducted  were  on  a 
large  scale,  and  were  attended  by  natives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  Many 
are  now  learning  to  read  the  Gospel  for 
themselves.  “There  is  a  great  work  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  Front  among  these  raw 
heathen.” 


Recent  West  African  News 

NE\\'SP.-\PER  reports  from  London 
(Fel)riiary  17th.  1916)  tell  of  the 
occupation  of  German  Kaniernn  by  the 
Allied  forces.  Letters  written  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  from  several  of  the 
Kamenin  .stations  in  November  give  the 
following  interesting  news: 

Lolodorf,  November  11.  1915. — At  the 
opening  of  the  Girls’  School  Miss 
Cocker.  Principal,  writes:  54  scholars 
attend  the  school,  12  of  whom  are  board¬ 
ing  j)Ui)ils. 

From  Kamerun.  Novcinl)er  15. — \\'ork 
goes  on,  but  somewhat  restricted.  In  14 
places  Mr.  Dager  has  administered  com¬ 
munion  during  the  last  year,  in  many 
even  twice.  Over  100  evangelists  are 
most  of  the  time  in  many  villages  within 
an  area  of  70  miles.  In  the  school  work 
there  is  a  shortage  of  writing  bonks 
and  material  and  also  of  the  various 
school  books,  particularly  in  the  village 
schools.  We  have  now  21  permanent 
village  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
about  1.500  scholars.  In  the  last  vaca¬ 
tion  there  were  15  vacation  schools  in 
operation  with  about  700  scholars.  .  .  . 
W'e  know  that  the  prayers  for  us  in  the 
homeland  are  heard  of  God,  for  He  has 
most  wonderfully  kej)t  and  led  us'  during 
these  past  months  of  the  war. 


THE  ISLAND  WORLD 
Union  Work  in  the  Philippines 
A/E  are  graduating  12  theological 
’  ^  students  in  the  Union  Bible 
.Seminary  this  year,”  writes  President 
Harry  Farmer,  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands.  “This  is  as  large  a  class  as 
we  have  ever  turned  out.  From  north 
and  south  they  come  to  us  and  they  will 
go  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  seven 
dialects.  Some  of  them  speak  more 
than  one  native  language,  and  all  of 
course  know  English.  One  young  man 
can  preach  in  three  native  dialects  be¬ 
sides  Spanish  and  English.  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  United  Brethren.  Baptists,  and 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  joined  with  the 
Methodists  in  this  Union  Theological 
School.  Through  our  Evangelical 
Union,  ma{le  up  of  all  missions; 
through  our  Philippine  Islands  Sunday- 
school  Union,  comprising  the  Sunday- 
sclionls  cf  all  denominations;  through 
our  Ihiion  Theological  Seminary,  union 
dormitories  for  students,  union  hospital, 
and  the  like,  we  arc  striking  a  high 
Christ-an  note  and  forcibly  putting  the 
example  of  Chri.st  before  the  Filipino 
people.” 


Drave  Samoan  Women 

New  Guinea  is  not  in  all  respects  a 
paradi-e.  tlio  it  may  prove  the 
doorway  to  Paradise,  as  the  veteran, 
lames  Chalmers,  and  his  colleague,  the 
youthful  Oliver  Tompkins,  found  v.hen 
they  were  slain  and  eaten  by  cannibal¬ 
istic  native.s  14  years  ago.  The  verdict 
of  the  savages  who  the  night  before 
the  murder  said:  "Tn-morrow,  when  the 
liig  star  shall  have  climbed  into  the 
heavens  the  white  man  and  his  friends 
shall  die,"  included  the  faithful  Nagari 
and  fearless  mission  imys  in  its  fore¬ 
doom.  .\  few  weeks  later  an  old 
Raratongan.  with  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks  while  he  wrote,  thus  plead¬ 
ed:  “Hear  my  wish.  It  is  a  great 
wish.  The  remainder  of  my  strength  I 
would  spend  in  the  place  where  Tamate 
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(L'lialmcrs)  am!  Mr.  Tonipkins.  were 
killed.  In  that  village  1  would  live.  In 
that  place  where  they  killed  them,  Jesus 
Christ's  name  and  his  work  I  would 
teach  to  the  people,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  Jesus'  children.  My  wish  is  just 
this.  You  know  it.  I  have  spoken.” 

The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  states  that  to-day  the  young 
women  of  Samoa  consider  that  they 
are  fulfilling  a  high  calling  in  going 
to  New  Guinea  as  the  wives  of  Samoan 
pastors  sent  thither.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  approach  their  labors 
among  the  wild  Papuans  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  who 
have  been  left  widows  prefer  to  remain 
alone  at  their  work  in  New  Guinea 
rather  than  to  go  home.  When  these 
young  women  arrive  in  their  field,  they 
tackle  the  language  energetically,  and 
many  become  better  linguists  than  their 
husbands.  They  take  an  equal  share 
in  the  work  of  the  mission;  they  teach 
in  .schools ;  they  preach  as  eloquently 
as  their  husbands,  when  they  are  un¬ 
avoidably  absent  on  Sundays;  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick  at  out-stations,  giving 
them  help,  or  comforting  the  dying, 
they  are  most  successful  in  leading 
their  thoughts  to  the  Savior.  The  blood 
of  martyrs  is  thus  the  inspiration  of 
Samoan  Christian  womanhood. — 5.  S'. 
Times. 

Jubilee  in  Formosa 

TME  Park  Road  Baptist  Church  at 
Bromley.  Kent,  has  among  its  wor¬ 
shipers  Dr.  Maxwell  who  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  the  pioneer  of  missions  in 
Formosa  in  1865.  Thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Maxwell  left  the  island  for 
reasons  of  health,  but  the  seed  they  had 
planted  has  become  a  great  tree,  and 
there  are  4.000  adult  members  in  the 
Formosan  Church.  Most  of  these  4,000 
have  never  seen  the  face  of  their  first 
missionaries,  but  at  their  Jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion  in  November  last  they  held  them  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Six  thousand 
members  and  adherents  sent  them  a 
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beautiful  Chinese  scroll,  and  other  tokens 
of  love,  including  a  small  gold  medal. 
Dr.  Maxwell's  younger  son  is  in  charge 
of  the  hospital  at  Tainau,  Formosa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Scriptures  Lost  at  Sea 

“^HE  cargo  of  the  Japanese  liner, 

^  Vsaka  Marti,  which  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  included  21,- 
000  volume.s  belonging  to  the  British  and 
boreign  Bible  Society.  These  books 
were  being  sent  from  London — some  to 
Shanghai,  for  China;  some  to  Port  Sai<l. 
for  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  while  170 
reams  of  printing  paper  were  consigned 
to  the  Society’s  agency  at  Colombo  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  Gospels  in  Sing¬ 
halese.  The  editions'  of  the  Scriptures 
included  the  following  languages ;  Eng¬ 
lish,  French.  German,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Hindi,  Urdu,  Tamil,  and  Tigre.  The 
cases  also  contained  sets  of  maps  spe¬ 
cially  printed  to  accompany  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Tagalog  (Philippine  Islands) 
and  3,000  English  Testaments,  on  India 
paper,  sent  as  a  gift  from  the- Society’s 
Auxiliary  at  Sydney  to  soldiers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  contingents  in  Egypt. 
The  total  cost  of  these  consignment.s  was 
about  £470. 

Mr.  Eddy’s  Adventures 

■"  I  ’’HE  experience  of  many  missionaries 
*  in  these  times  of  danger  on  land  and 
sea  are  indicated  in  the  adventurous 
homeward  voyage  of  Mr.  Sherwood 
Eddy,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
America  after  his  very  successful  con¬ 
ferences  and  evangelistic  meetings.  In 
five  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conventions  they  had 
an  average  attendance  of  8,000  in  each, 
or  a  total  of  over  40,000.  At  one  place, 
miles  from  a  railway,  the  audience  rose 
to  over  17,000. 

Of  the  adventurous  voyage  home,  he 
writes :  “At  Aden  we  found  a  battle 
in  progress  outside  the  city.  As  we  came 
through  the  Suez  Canal  it  was  lined  with 
British  troops,  where  they  are  concen¬ 
trating  nearly  half  a  million  men  to  meet 
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tllc  propobca  attack  from  tlie  German 
and  Turkish  forces.  At  Port  Said  we 
took  oil  a  big  gun  for  defense,  astern. 
The  gunner  was  one  of  forty-three  sur¬ 
vivors  from  the  torpedoed  Hank.  The 
man  opposite  me  at  the  table  had,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  been  in  two  ships  that 
were  torpedoed  and  in  one  .wreck.  As 
the  submarines  had  just  sunk  our  sister 
ship,  the  Persia,  in  seven  minutes  with¬ 
out  warning,  by  the  captain  s  order  we 
had  to  have  life  preservers  ready  night 
and  day.  We  left  the  usual  course, 
skirting  the  coast  of  Africa  and  zig¬ 
zagged  every  day  to  escape  the  sub¬ 
marines.  By  night  we  steamed  full 
speed  ahead  in  the  absolute  darkness 
with  no  light  showing,  running  the  risk 
of  collision,  in  order  to  escape  the  sub- 
marines.  .  .  . 

"I  sailed  from  England  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  a  neutral  American  vessel,  in 
order  to  save  my  family  from  anxiety. 
The  first  night  we  ran  into  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  sank  her,  losing  half  our 
boats,  our  mast  and  one  propeller. 
Strangely  enough  this  collision  occurred 
at  the  point  where  I  was  shipwrecked  at 
Holyhead  twenty  years  ago  when  the 
Cunard  Cephalonia  went  down.  We 
then  put  back  to  Liverpool  and  I  started 
again  on  the  Wliite  Star  Adriatic,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  coast  of  Ireland.  We  had  a 
convoy,  but  received  a  wireless  com¬ 
munication  that  a  submarine  was  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  covered  with  oil  which  they  had 
thrown  out  to  dim  the  periscope  of  the 
submarine.  Next  morning  we  learned 
that  they  had  caught  the  submarine  in¬ 
stead  of  her  catching  us.  After  ten  days 
of  storm  and  head  winds,  we  finally 
landed  safe  and  well  in  New  York.” 

OBITUARY 

Dr.  Thomp*on  and  Mr.  MacNair  of  Japan 

STRONG  recruits'  will  be  needed  to 
fill  the  places  of  two  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 


Japan,  who  have  died  within  the  last  few 
months,  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Theodore  MacNair.  The 
former  was  tlie  first  ordained  missionary 
to  be  sent  by  the  Board  to  Japan,  and 
Iiis  fifty-two  years  of  service  covered  the 
whole  history  of  modern  Japan. 

His  modesty  and  simplicity,  his  love 
of  the  people,  his  pure  devotion,  his 
patient  enduringness,  his  prayerfulness, 
his  integrity,  all  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
elevated  Christian  character,  made  him 
a  man  trusted  and  beloved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
Mr.  McNair  rendered  to  the  Church  in 
Japan  was  in  connection  with  its  hymn- 
ology.  Chiefly  through  his  activity  and 
ability  and  patience,  almost  all  the 
churches  in  Japan  are  united  in  the  use 
of  an  admirable  hymnal. 

R.  P.  Gorbold  of  Japan 

EV.  R.  P.  GORBOLD,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Japan,  had  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit.  Refused  appointment  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  for  health  rea¬ 
sons,  he  went  out  to  Japan  as  a  teacher 
in  the  government  schools,  and  so  com¬ 
mended  himself  to  the  missionaries  on 
the  field  that  in  spite  of  his  heart  weak¬ 
ness,  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  by 
the  Board  and  returned  to  Japan  in 
1905.  His  fellow  workers  feel  that  in 
the  ten  years  of  his  missionary  work  he 
had  rendered  a  full  life-time  service.  He 
was  a  light  that  burned  and  shone.  With 
courage  and  faith  that  were  absolutely 
dauntless;  with  unresting  energy  and 
enterprise ;  with  a  notable  faculty  of  com¬ 
municating  to  others  his  own  zeal  and 
enthusiasm;  with  deep  love  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  and  confidence  and  trust  in 
the  Japanese  ministers  and  evangelists, 
who  worked  with  him,  Mr.  Gorbold 
planned  and  single-handed  was  carrying 
out  in  the  city  of  Kyoto,  a  most  com¬ 
plete  and  courageous  scheme  of  city 
evangelization. 


Mary  Bird  in  Persia.  By  Clara  C.  Rice. 
Illustrated,  8vo.  200  pp.  3s.  6d.  Church 
Missionary  Society,  London,  1916. 

A  fellow  missionary  has  here  drawn 
an  inspiring  picture  of  Miss  Mary  Bird, 
a  pioneer  missionary,  physician  and 
teacher  to  the  Moslems  of  Persia  (1891 
to  1914).  The  story  includes  not  only 
an  account  of  the  life  of  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  and  efficient  missionary,  but 
gives,  briefly,  much  helpful  information 
concerning  ancient  and  modern  Persia 
and  Persian  customs,  and  a  final  chapter 
on  the  present  opportunity. 

Miss  Bird’s  experiences  were  varied, 
some  amusing,  others  pathetic.  She 
visited  the  princess  in  her  garden  and  the 
poor  woman  in  her  hovel.  On  her 
visiting  list  were  Turkish,  Jewish,  Arab, 
and  Bahai  ladies.  Even  the  men  treated 
her  with  respect  and  children  were 
greatly  drawn  to  “Khanum  Maryam” 
the  friend  of  Persia. 

Mrs.  Rice  sees  in  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  ground  for  hope  in  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  Persians.  They  de¬ 
sire  modern  education,  womanhood  is 
coming  toward  emancipation,  there  is  a 
more  receptive  attitude  toward  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  perse¬ 
cutions  the  native  church  is  growing 
stronger. 

Sketches  From  Formosa.  By  Wra,  Camp¬ 
bell,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  8vo.  394  pp. 
6s.  net.  Marshall  Brothers,  London,  1915. 
Dr.  Campbell,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  for 
forty-four  years  and  the  author  of 
Missionary  Success  in  Formosa,  writes 
delightful  sketches  of  life  in  ’an  un¬ 
familiar  spot.  His  narrative  is  by  far 
the  best  recent  missionary  book  on  For¬ 
mosa  and  includes  humorous  experi¬ 


ences,  narrow  escapes,  adventurous 
journeys,  hard  work  and  inspiring  har¬ 
vests. 

Dr.  Campbell  speaks  highly  of  the 
Japanese  as  colonizers,  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Formosa.  The  progress 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  very 
marked  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
long  Formosa  will  be  as  modern  as 
Japan. 

The  Mikado— Institution  and  Person. 
By  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  8vo,  346  pp. 
$1.50  net.  Princeton  University  Press, 
1915. 

Dr.  Griffis,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  things  Japanese,  has  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of 
Japan.  His  life  in  Japan  made  him 
familiar  with  the  feudal  customs  and 
with  modern  achievements  and  he  recog¬ 
nizes  both  the  glories  and  the  defects  of 
the  civilization  and  institutions  of  the 
Mikado’s  empire.  The  secret  of  Japan’s 
power  he  believes  to  be  Mikadoism  or  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  ideal  of  the 
incarnation  of  Japanese  history,  religion 
and  power.  With  the  Mikado  as  a  text, 
Dr,  Griffis  has  given  us  an  exceedingly 
illuminating  account  of  the  history,  cus¬ 
toms,  convictions  and  progress  of  Japan. 
The  glimpses  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Mutsuhito,  the  late  Emperor,  show 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  strength, 
energy,  and  versatility.  The  Mikado 
furnishes  a  key  to  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  Japanese  characteristics. 

The  Sunday-school  Teacher  and  the 
Program  of  Jesus.  By  Geo.  .H.  Trull 
and  Jay  S.  Stowell.  ^mo.  1^  pp.  SO 
cents,  net.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1915. 

The  Sunday-school  that  omits  missions 
from  its  program  neglects  the  foremost 
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teaching  of  the  Bible  and  misses  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Christian  progress.  The 
Sunday-school  teachers  should  he  trained 
to  understand  the  Christian  missionary 
program  and  to  take  a  vital  interest  in 
it.  This  little  volume  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  text-book  and  should  be  included 
in  every  training  course.  The  biblio- 
graph  is  valuable  as  are  the  questions 
for  discussion. 

A  Round  Dozen.  By  Catherine  I.  David¬ 
son.  Illustrated,  12mo.  158  pp.  Is.  6d. 
Marshall  Brothers,  London,  1915. 

These  are  stories  of  children  in  India 
from  one  to  twelve  years  old — each 
chapter  devoted  to  a  child  of  given  age. 
They  are  captivating  stories  for  children 
and  well  fitted  to  awaken  and  foster 
svnipathv  of  children  in  white  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  brown. 

PAMPHLETS 

The  Foreign  Missions  Handbook  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  is  remarkable  for  its  28  pages  of 
illuminating  pict  res  and  charts.  The 
text  is  likewise  good  reading — not  a  dry 
report— and  tells  of  great  facts  and  events 
in  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  India.  The  inci¬ 
dents  and  other  data  offer  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  missionary  addresses. 

The  Perpetual  Prayer  Calendar  published 
by  Oliphants  (Edinburgh  and  London)- 
lias  a  message  from  Scripture  or  from 
some  noted  Christian  teacher  and  definite 
topics  for  prayer  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  adapted  to  all  Christians  and 
to  any  year.  .  . 

“But  Now  Saith  the  Lord”  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  anthem  by  T.  Tertius  Noble,  organ¬ 
ist  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New  York 
City,  brought  out  by  the  Educational  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  work,  and  appropriate 
for  any  season,  but  conspicuously  for 
Epiphany  and  Lent.  The  prices  are  ten 
cents  a  copy ;  eight  cents  in  quantities  of 
twelve  or  more. 

Almanac  of  Missions,  1916.  48  pp.  Issued 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Israel,  Past,  Present  and  Future.  93  pp. 

Chicago  Hebrew  Mission,  Chicago,  1915. 
Israel:  Past,  Present  and  Future  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  valuable  addresses  delivered 
at  the  conference  on  behalf  of  Israel  in 
Chicago  last  November  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Mission.  They 
are  worthy  of  study  and  throw  much 
light  on  the  Bible  and  on  history. 


The  War  Journal  of  a  Missionary  in 
Persia  is  a  thrilling  account  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  scenes  and  experiences  last  year 
around  L'rumia.  This  journal  shows 
suffering,  hut  it  also  reveals  heroism;  it 
descril)e.s  lieiidisli  brutality,  hut  also  tells 
of  Christlike  sacrilice.  The  reatling  of  this 
narrative  leads  us  to  weep  for  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  to  despise,  pity,  and  pray  for  l  urks 
and  Kurds,  and  to  admire  and  luinor  the 
heroic  missionaries  of  Christ.  5  cents. 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missiuii  Board,  156 
Fifth  .\veiiue.  .\ew  York,  1915. 

The  Septuapenary  of  the  Presb  'terian 
Mission  Press,  Shanghai,  tells  the 
story  of  a  most  useful  branch  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Cliiiia.  The  Press  employs 
216  Chinese  and  has  issued  ihnusands  of 
Billies,  tracts,  hooks  and  papers. 

The  Second  Missionary  Venture,  is  an 
address,  delivered  at  Oherlin  College,  in 
which  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  describes 
how  he  became  interested  in  missions 
and  was  led  into  religious  social  service 
at  home.  “The  Second  Venture”  em¬ 
phasizes  the  ‘less  stern  and  more  pleasant 
duties. 

NEW  BOOKS 

A  Hero  of  the  Afghan  Frontier.  The 
Splendid  Life  Story  of  T.  L.  Pennell. 
M.D.  Retold  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
.•Mice  M.  F’cnnell.  Illustrated,  12ino.  209 
pp.  $1.00,  net.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,. 
New  York.  1915. 

Missionary  Crusaders.  Stories  of  the 
Dauntless  Courage  and  Remarkable  .-Xd- 
ventures  Which  Missionaries  Have  Had 
\\'hilst  Carrying  Out  Their  Duties  in 
Many  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Claud 
Field,  M.A.  Illustrated.  12mo.  221  pp. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  New  )'nrk.  1915. 
Campaigning  For  Christ  in  Japan.  By 
Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.D.,  D.D.  12itio. 
170  pp.  75  cents.  Puhlisliing  House  M. 
E.  Churcii,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1915. 
A  Short  History  of  Japan.  By  Ernest 
Wilson  Clement.  Illustrated,  12mo.  190 
pp.  $1.00,  net.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  1915. 

Modern  Movements  Among  Moslems. 
By  Samuel  Graham  Wilson,  D.D.  305  pp. 
12rno.  $1.50,  net.  FTeming  H.  Revell  Co.. 
New  York,  1915. 

Fifty  Years  of  Association  Work  Among 
Young  Women,  1866-1916.  A  History 
of  Young  Women’s  Cliristian  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Elizabeth  Wilson.  8vo.  402  pp.  $1.35, 
net.  National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  1916. 

The  Union  of  Christian  Forces  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  Robert  .Ashworth.  12nio,  266 
pp.  75  cents,  net.  American  Sunday 
School  Union.  Philadelphia,  1915. 
Confucianism  And  Its  Rivals.  By  rler- 
bert  A.  Giles.  $2.25,  net.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1915. 
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THAT  COLOSSAL  WORK  IN  FIFTY-ONE  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES 
By  Nearly  One  Hundred  of  the  Ablest  Expositors  and  Homilists 

Now  is  your  time  to  obtain  it  at  a  great  saving,  on  special  terms. 
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Printers^  Plates 
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Final  Pulpit  Commentary  Club  Examination  Form 

Clip,  SigD,  and  Mail  Oa  or  Before  April  25,  1916 
F'ONK  *  WAtJNALI.S  COMPANY,  .S&I-SOO  Fonrtli  Ave„  New  York. 

OKSTtKiiKX  1  lu'c'ciit  yoiir  olTiT  of  meiiiberBliln  In  tlie  Final  Pulnlt 
Commenlury  Club,  nii.l  in-reby  suliKiTlbe  for  one  set  of '■  Tlie  Pulpit  Com- 
mcntiiry  In  51  Itoyiil  Oetuvo  Vuluiiii's,  clotli  bnund.  to  be  dellviiTd  to  me 
at  oucp,  carrlHferf  pr.'iHiId,  for  AW;A’  I;XAMINATI02\\  wltli  IIic  Old  Euk- 
IIbU  Oak  nookea-si;  for  wlileh  you  will  make  no  cliiirKe.  If  the  books  are 
satisfactory,  I  will  wlililii  ten  days  after  they  are  received  remit  the  llrsi 
payment  upon  them  r)f «,«).  and  thereafter  I  will  each  mouth  make  further 
nayment  of  f2.(»  iinill  I  Hhall  have  paid  the  Siieelul  Club  Price  of  fM.W. 

If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  I  will  notify  yo . ' . ••  -  >  '  •  - 

your  order,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 


Lpca'.  Address... 


Datx . . .  Stats., 


a  NO,  OK,  R.  P,  ] 


FOR  10  DAYS’  EX¬ 
AMINATION  -CAR¬ 
RIAGE  PREPAID 


Clip,  sign,  and  endoit 
the  coupon  opposite  NOW 


NO  MONEY  NEEDED  . 

until  you  see  and  approve 
the  books.  Moiilbly  pay- 
tnents  then  of  $2.00  each.  This  maybe 
your  last  opportunity  to  benefit- 


life  and  the 

WAY  THROUGH 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  MEYER,  D.D. 

^uthorof"Tke  Shepherd  Psalm,"  "The  Creed  of  Creeds" 
"Old  Testament  Heroes." 

“We  desire  not  only  to  get  through 
life,  but  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  possi¬ 
ble.  Not  scourged  through  as  felons ; 
not  driven  through  as  slaves;  not 
dragged  through  at  the  tails  of  wild 
horses;  but  as  those  who  have  learned 
the  secret  of  noble  living.” 

What  that  secret  is,  this  new  book 
tells.  It  is  an  open  secret — as  open  as 
The  Book  of  God’s  Word  and  Christ’s 
Will.  Dr.  Meyer  helps  to  reveal  it, 
in  his  wise  and  loving  style,  with  com¬ 
fort  for  the  traveler  on  the  Way. 


IZmo,  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25,  oet;  by  mail,  $1.34 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

354-360  Foarth  AveDae,  NEW  YORK 
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When  You 

Study 
Words 

in  the 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

your  convenience  will  be  best  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  lield  by  one  of  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  OR 
HOLDERS 

If  you  own  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary,  write  now  for  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  lierc  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave..New  York 


“It  will  open  up  a  great  horizon  to  ninny. “ 

—  President  Fannce,  Brown  University. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Inspiring  and  Efficient  as  a  Help  to  Bible 
Study  by  Students  Everywhere 

FOn  PASTORS.  FOR  BIBLE-CLASS  LEADERS,  FOR 
SrSDAY  SenOOL TEACHERS,  FOR  MISSION- 
AP.Y  WORKERS.  AND  FOR  LAYMEN. 


Ak  Obiektai,  Bible  Stbijt  GRonr  in  an  OermESTAL  Fxivebsitt. 
T^ader:'.^.  .1.  MfREK.  Secretarv  Illhle  siudif,  Cornell. 

SO.OOO  college  men  are  iladying  the  Bible  in  dilfercni  part*  of  tbe  world. 

THIS  BOOK  TELLS  WHY  AND  HOW 


12mo,  Cloth:  208  pp.;  16  Full-page  Iliastralior 
Price.  SI-00,  net;  by  mail.  $1.10 

funk  &  WAGNALLS  CtlMl’ANY,  Pnblhhers 
.354-960  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Between  the  Testaments 

By  Rev.  DAVID  GREGG,  D.D. 

President  llVateni  Theological  Seminary,  AHeylteny,  1‘a. 

Dr.  Orece’9  volume  deniB  with  the  Jewiek  pcop...  their 
activities  and  inlluence.  for  the  ccnturu-8  n  hicfi  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  chronicle  contained  in  the  Old  Teslauient  and  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  New.  If  this  be  not  alto- 
getlicr  a  neKlecled  chapter  In  religions  history.  lUssonearn  so 
U>  the  average  reader  that  Dr.  Gregg's  volume  should  awaken 
very  particular  liiUTCst.  Bible  students  and  preuchere  w  ill 
welcome  it. 

12mo,  Cloth.  75  els.,  nel;  by  moll,  82  cU. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Assimilative  Memory ;  or 
How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget 

By  Prof.  A.  Loisette.  The  complete  Loisette 
Memory  System.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  the  power 
of  memory  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  tlie 
power  of  tbe  eve  for  vision  is  increased  by  means 
of  the  microscope  and  telescope.  l2mo.  Cloth, 
170  pages.  Price.  $3.50,  ncl ;  by  mail.  $2.5(5. 

“  I  have  no  licsltation  in  commending  Professor  LolBCtte's 
svstem  to  all  wlio  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  tram  their 
memories  effectively.”— .fficAari/  A.  Proctor,  the  Lmlneut 
Astronomer. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


Thai  young  man  in  your  congregation  who  wishes  to  go  out  into  the  commercial 
world  and  make  his  way,  may  be  wisely  advised  to  read 

How  to  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

'  By  SHERWIN  CODY 

Author  of  “How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter,"  “Marshall  Brown, 

American  Business  Man,"  etc. 


IVill  Help  Every  Young  Man  to  Succeed  IVho  Studies  It--~In  It  Are  Wisely 
Combined  Suggestion,  Direction,  and  Example 


Considers  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service,  Your  Own  Valuation  of 
Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Every  Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  The  Imagi¬ 
native  Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of  Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis, 
Analysing  a  Business,  Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business  Letter  Writing] 
System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence,  A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business] 
Collections  by  Mail,  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  488  Pagew.  2.00  Net;  Average  carnage  chargee  12  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

LONDON  OFFICE:  134  Salisbury  Square 


HERE  IS  A  WORK  THAT  SHOULD  BE 
CONSTANTLY  AT  THE  WRITER’S  HAND 


English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

With  Notes  on  the  Correct  Use  of  Prepositions 
Designed  a>  a  Companion  for  the  Study  and  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Editor  of  Synonyrm,  Antonymt,  and  Prepositiona  fn  tka  New  Standard  Dictionary 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  With  Over  8,ioo  Synonyms  Treated, 
Nearly  4,000  Antonyms  Given,  and  the  Proper  Use  of 
Prepositions  Explained  in  Many  Doubtful  Cases 

**PoveTty  of  Language  is  always  accompanied  by  poverty  of  thought” 

ENRICH  YOUR  VOCABULARY 

By  Owning  and  Studying  This  New  Volume 
12mo,  Cloth,  724  Pages,  Price,  $1.50,  Net.  Average  Carriage  Charge  11  Cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^Should  the  Babe  Be  Killed  Tha^ 
^as  Born  Defective  ? 

This  burning  domestic  question  might  never  have 
been  raised,  had  people  carefully  read  these  two  books: 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

DR.  SALEEBY  is  a  scientist  of  the  front 
rank  in  Europe.  His  recital  of  progress  mode 
by  the  science  of  EUGENICS  has  in  it  vital 
interest;  his  argumerts  as  a  Eugenist  have  be¬ 
hind  them  long  and  toreful  investigation. 

Crown  6vo,  Cloth.  Sl.SO,  Not;  pottage  12  cents 


The  Right  of  the  Child  to 
Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

DR.  DAWSON  is  an  American  student  of 
sociology,  who  makes  a  sune  appeal  on  behalf 
of  future  generations.  What  these  men  have 
said  for  the  good  of  mankind  is  directly  oppor¬ 
tune  at  this  time. 

12mo.  Cloth.  75  cents.  Net;  pottage  7  cents 
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A  Romantic  and  Hhloric  Rtgton  ef  the  Crail  Eu„pc,„ 
War  Zone.  Picturaquelp  Described  and  llhsiraled 

DELIGHTFUL 

DALMATIA 

By  Alice  Lee  Moque 

All  those  curiously  quaint  historic  towns  along 
the  Blue  Adriatic  Sea,  forgotten  by  the  world  at 
large  until  named  so  frequently  in  late  War  dis¬ 
patches,  are  described  in  this  bright  new  book 
with  fresh  and  informing  charm. 

Cattaro,  Pola,  Ragusa,  Ravigno,  Zara,  Se- 
benico,Spalalo~eac\i  is  a  link  to  the  misty  Roman 
past,  from  the  battle-red  Austrian  present.  Cattaro 
was  first  to  be  bombarded  by  the  Anglo-French 
fleet  in  this  European  War.  Pola,  Austria's  one 
naval  station,  next  invited  attack. 

Mrs.  Moque  writes  about  them  all  in  a  style 
at  once  vivacious  and  reminiscent,  mingling 
human  interest  with  lively  description.  Next  to 
being  in  “Delightful  Dalmatia”  is  the  privilege 
of  reading  her  pages. 

I2mo.  Cloth,  with  about  SO  Illustrations,  $2.00  Net. 

Average  carriage  charge,  12  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.  I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
».» Y.,k,3S<.3S0F..rH  A,..  .  I  Fourth  Avenue,  .  .  New  York 


JUST  READY  The  New,  Best  Book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 


Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D. 

Author  of  “  Heallh-Care  of  the  Baby,  "  Etc. 

A  practical  treatise  dealing  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease;  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  body,  gymnastics,  nutrition  and  special  forms  of 
diet  for  weak  children;  catarrhal,  communicable,  and 
systemic  diseases,  also  skin  affections,  miscellaneous 
diseases;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  emergencies 
and  accidents,  etc.  This  book  is  adapted  as  a  guide  to 
the  mother  and  nurse,  and  offers  suitable  advice  until 
the  physician  can  be  reached. 


12mo,  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25,  Net;  average  carriage  charges,  12c 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

LONDON  OFFICE:  134  Salisbury  Square 


lYew  Edition  of  an  Excellent  ff'or/i 

Seed  Thoughts 

For  Public  Speakers 

By  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

Wit,  Htamor,  and  Wisdom  in  admi¬ 
rable  alternation,  adapted  to  all  needs 
of  illustration,  on  all  occasions  of  pub¬ 
lic  address. 

A  collection  of  rare  excellence,  by 
one  whose  long  pulpit  experience  and 
keen  sense  of  fitness  especially  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  the  work. 

An  Unfailing  Help  for  Every  Preacher 

12mo,  Cloth,  361  pp,  $1.50  Net. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12  cents 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York,  3S4-360  Fonrth  Ave.  -  London,  134  Salisbury  Sqnare 


THE  BIBLE  VIEW 
OF  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH 

Ttiirfeen  lectures.  By  Rev.  Howard  Crobbt,  D.D. 
lilmo,  Cloth,  200  pp.  §1-00. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York  and  London 


A  TERRIFIC  ARRAIGNMENT  OF 

Entitled  "Osptaln  JlnkB—Horo,”  «  — _  _ 
by  Ernest  Cro^iby,  faiiioua  u|# 
pacihst  and  writer.  He  WW  MM  WW 
•roasts"  war.  hero-wor-  M-mmm 

ahip.  army  life,  militariam,  imperialism,  etc., 
in  bnlliant  and  bitinR  wit  and  sarcasm. 

AT  A  BARGAIN-SS"';;','.";-!:;;; 

ii‘iwfi>r(inlyr,Oc,  cnrrlnuopaid.  Wenrn.vcmoclii d 

‘“V  must  Ik-  TDuved.  ('iDtli,  Dim-.st  -IdiJ  paecs. 

UnnyillintrstiiinsbynatiBcoH.  S—  wa 

CFuoki\VoviiallsC,...4tUAv..X.V  150 
NOW  — Alwoys  sold  for  A 


BOOKS  FOR 
PASTORS 


CLERICAL  TYPES.  Twenty  keen  character  sketches  of 
os  many  types  of  clergymen.  These  stories  of  ministerial 
successes  and  failures  ate  intermingled  with  keen  wit,  sar* 
cusm,  and  affecting  pathos.  By  Rbv.  James  M.  Camp- 
BELL.  12mo,  cloth,  217  pages.  §1.00. 

TYPICAL  ELDERS  AND  DEACONS.  Composite  char, 
acler  sketches  of  representative  types  of  deacons,  iucla- 
ding,  An  Ideal  Deacon,  A  Deacon  Not  Ideal,  A  Loquacious 
Deacon,  A  Silent  Deacon,  A  Jovial  Elder,  A  Chronic 
Grumbler,  A  No-Talent  Mon,  A  Manly  Elder,  A  Critical 
Elder,  An  Elder  of  Good  Report,  A  Modern  Dlotrephes,  A 
Watchman  on  Zion’s  Walls,  A  Minister’s  Standby,  A  Strict 
Deacon,  A  Ilopoful  Deacon,  A  Trouble  in  Israel,  A  Peace¬ 
maker,  A  flobby-Ridcr,  A  Modem  Apostle  John,  and  An 
Angel  Behind  the  Mask.  By  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell, 
12mo,  cloth,  137  pages.  $1.00. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  By  a  Distingnished  Lay 
man.  A  strong,  remarkable  and  original  work  on  the 
church  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  layman  of  decided  convic. 
tions  and  wide  commercial  and  political  experience.  Four¬ 
teenth  edition,  revised.  12mo,  cloth,  330  pages,  $1.00;  full 
leather,  $2.50. 

THE  DA.Y  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH.  The  author 
deals  with  actual  conditions  in  rural  communities.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  all  phases  of  rural  church  life  and  methods  for 
widening  its  iniluonco  and  restoring  it  to  as  a  center  of 
wholesome  inffucnccs.  The  parish  house,  the  Sunday- 
school,  church  influence  on  young  men  and  young  women 
nro  taken  up  with  practical  suggestions.  By  Rev.  J.  0 
AsuESHifBsr.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.00. 

JESUS  AS  PROBLEM.  TEACHER.  PERSONALITY, 
AND  FORCE.  The  authors  of  this  volume  OV.  Borne- 
maun,  W.  Veit,  H.  Schuster,  and  E.  Foerster),  in  which 
much  interest  has  already  been  awakened  among  Contin¬ 
ental  theologians,  belong  to  a  new  school  of  so-called  mod¬ 
ern  theolrgy,  the  impulse  of  which  was  given  at  Gottingen 
ill  1889  bj  Albrecht  Ritschel.  Among  its  well-known  ad¬ 
herents  nre  Ilariiack,  Hermann,  and  Rade.  Tranelated 
from  the  German  by  Georce  William  Gilmore,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  of  the  “New  Schaff- Herzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Euowledge.'*  12mo.  §1.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INSPIRATION.  An  attempt 
to  distinguish  religious  from  scicnliflc  truth  and  to  har¬ 
monize  Christianity  with  modern  thought.  By  Geouue 
Laksiko  Ravmokd,  L.H.D.  12mo,  cloth,  340  pages.  $1.40, 

MODERN  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY.  A  manual  of 
homiletics,  liturgies,  poimeiiics,  aruhagics,  pedagogy, 
sociology,  and  the  English  Bible,  for  the  use  of  preaciicrs, 
instructors,  and  students.  By  Ferdinand  S.  Scbe.vce, 
D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  330  pages.  $1.00. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM.  The 

object  of  this  work  is  not  to  advocate  or  oppose  any  set  of 
theories,  but  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  higher  criticism,  with  reference  to  the  large  and 
growing  periodical  and  book  literature  on  the  subject.  By 
Prop.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  268  pp.  $1. 

A  NEW  APPRAISAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  In  a 
concise  and  direct  fashion,  the  author  gives  the  history  of 
the  beginnings  and  the  development  of  ClinsUan  Science. 
He  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  founder, 
and  of  others  who  have  been  instrumental  in  making  the 
movement  whnt  it  is  to-diiy.  This  little  book  admirably 
presents  all  aides  of  the  question.  By  Joseph  D.  Bur- 
BELL,  D.D.  16uio,  cloth,  C4  pages.  50  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue*  New  York 


/i  Condensed  Library  of  Scientific  Information  and  Thought  for  Illustra¬ 
tive  Purposes  of  Inestimable  Value  to  Preachers  and  All  Public  Speakers 

SCIENTIFIC  SIDE  LIGHTS 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

ABSOcliite  Editor  “New  Standard  Dictioiinry”;  Editor  “StudGnts'  Standard  Dictionary,”  Etc. 

Contains  3,800  Selections  from  the  writings  of  scientific  authors  recognized 
as  the  foremost  of  their  time. 

These  wonderfully  varied  Selections  illustrate  a  large  number  of  topics  in 
Morals,  Religion,  Politics,  History,  Social  Progress,  Education,  Industrial,  and 
Domestic  Life. 

They  are  fascinating,  and  informing,  simply  to  read,  if  the  work  be  taken 
up  at  any  page  for  merely  random  reference. 

Through  them  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics — land  and 
sea,  earth  and  sun,  the  wide  world  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  the 
atoms  unseen,  the  cells  almost  unseeable,  the  viewless  ether — all  that  interests 
and  concerns  man  and  pertains  to  the  universe,  bring  messages  for  the  studious 
mind.  They  form  indeed 

AN  UNMATCHED  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  SUGGESTION- 

“A  wonderful  mince-meat  of  facts  and  opin-  I  Flavored  with  imagination,  discovery,  the 
ions  ”  declared  Prof.  William  Janies.  LL.D,.  beauties  of  nature,  the  brilliant  achievements 
Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Uuiv.  I  of  men,  the  marvelous  creations  of  God. 

Its  Contributors  Number  Nearly  Two  Hundred 

of  the  ablest  authorities  on  all  phases  of  Science,  Philosophy,  Etc.— Darwin,  Humboldt  Fiske, 
Huxley,  Fhunniarion,  Drummond,  Draper,  Newton,  Hamilton,  Kraepelin,  Agassiz,  Pasteur, 
Proctor,  Tyndall,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THERE  ARE  FOUR  INDEXES,  covering  144  pages  of  three  and  four  columns  to  each 
page,  aud  putting  at  complete  commaml  every  topic  of  this  comprehensive  collection.  Even 
topic’s  hut  indirectly  soientiflc  are  interestingly  illustrated,  as  note  these  ; 

1321.  FREEDOM  AND  NECESSITY— .?y«don»  to  l)o 
Jtig/il.—l  protest  that  if  some  great  Power  would  agree  to 
make  me  ulways  think  « Imt  is  true  and  do  what  ie  right,  on 
condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of  clock  and  wound  tip 


•I,  ABSENCE  OF  MIND— Vfi/’ton  arid  (fif  A’/yfir.- Always 
preoccupied  with  his  profound  researches,  the  great  Newton 
showed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  an  absence  of  mind 
which  has  become  proverbial.  It  is  related  that  one  day. 
wishing  to  And  the  number  of  seconds  necessary  for  the 
boiling  of  an  egg.  he  perceived,  after  wailing  a  minute,  that 
beheld  the  egg  in  his  hand,  and  Inid  placed  his  sceomls  watch 
(an  Instrument  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  maUiematlcal 
precision)  to  boll!  -Fi.ajiuaiiiox  Popular  Adronomy^  hk.  11, 
ch.  1.  p.  93.  (A.) 


every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is 
the  freedom  to  do  right;  the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am 
ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any  one  who 
will  take  it  of  me.-lh'.\LEY  Lay  Sermons,  serm.  14, 
p.340.  («.P.  P.,1899.) 


The  More  Intensely  Scientific  and  Practical  Subjects 

are  treated  at  much  greater  length,  and  each  of  them  hy  several  writers^  For  instancy  LIFE 
is  considered  iu  fifty-six  selections,  covering  twelve  two-column  pages,  by  thirty-two  wnteis. 

Sent  On  Approval  for  $1.00  Down 
Then  $1.00  a  Month 
Till  Regular  Price  ($5.00)  Has  Been  Paid 
Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

SIGN  AND  MAIL  COUPON 
OPPOSITE,  NOWWW 

FUNK  £)  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK _ 


“Scientific  Side-Ligbts”  APPROVAL  ORDER 

Fosu  &  Wahnali-s  Cosivany.  354-3C0  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  SCIENTIFIC  SIDE- 
LIGIITS,  One  Volume,  cloth-hmiiid,  9v5  ocUivo  pages,  price 
$5.00.  I  enclose  $1.00  in  payment  on  this  amount,  and  if  the 
book  is  satisfactory  I  will  remit  $1.00  a  mouth  until  the  price 
is  fully  paid.  If  notsatisfuctory  Iwillreturuthehookatyour 
expense,  you  ace  to  refund  my  money,  and  I  shall  owe  you 
nothing. 


Local  Add) 
POf 

Dale . 


How  Those  Who  Live  in  the  Parsonage 
May  Beautify  Their  Surroundings 

Books  to  Make  Home  Brighter— for  the  Pastor,  His  Wife,  asd  Their  Childreo 


Illustrated  by  Numerous  Half-tone  Cuts  and  Sketches  and  Part  of  Them  by 
The  New  Art  of  Color- Photography  Direct  from  Nature 

These  volumes  are  superb  in  picture,  helpful  in  text,  and  will  inspire  old  and  young  with  a 
new  desire  to  render  more  attractive  externally  the  place  where  they  live 


Garden  Flowers  as  They  Grow 

Photographed  in  color  direct  from  nature 
by  H.  ESSENHIGH  CORKE,  with  descrip¬ 
tive  text  by  H.  H.  THOMAS.  20  Lumiere 
plates.  8vo,  cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $2.00, 
ncl;  by  mail,  with  average  carnage  charges,  $2.16. 
To  see  it  is  to  want  it;  to  possess  it  is  a  pleasure. 


Garden  Planning 


An  inexpensive  book 
giving  full  directions  for 
laying  out  and  planting 
ell  sorts  and  sizes  of  gar¬ 
dens,  with  numerous  de¬ 
signs  for  flower  beds  and  borders.  Directions  clear 
and  simple — many  illustrations  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs.  I2mo,  (cloth.  60c.,  uel;  average  carriage 
charges,  S  cents. 


Rock  Gardening  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  THOMAS,  assisted  by  S.  ARNOTT,  with 
twelve  direct  color  photographs  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke, 
64  half-tone  plates  and  numerous  sketches.  12mo,  276  pp. 
$2.00,  mi;  carriage  charges,  12  cents. 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  (hey  arc,  how  cared  for.  Natural 
rock  gardens,  made  rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  Hat  of  all  (he  best 
flowers  for  the  rock  garden,  with  descriptive  and  cultural  notes.  A 
beautiful  book  of  the  newest  ideas  in  beautifying  ugly  places,  in  making 
more  beautiful  spots  that  arc  admired  now. 


The  Rose  Book 


A  Complete  Guide  for  amateur  rose  growers.  A  gem  of  a  book. 
Represents  the  last  word  of  achievement  in  rose  culture.  Not  for 
(he  expert,  but  for  the  home  gardener.  An  ideal  gift  for  the  real  lover 
of  splendid  fragrant  bloom. 


age  carriage  charges,  12  cents. 


By  H.  H.  THOMAS,  assisted  by  WALTER 
EASLEA.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  eight  direct 
color  photographs  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  and  64 
half-tone  plates. 

Large  crown, 

8vo,  288  pages, 
illuminated 
cloth,  gilt  top. 

$2.00,  net;  aver- 


Little  Gardens  —  How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them.  By 
H.  H.  THOMAS.  In  this 
volume  the  author  tells  how  to 
make  a  garden,  how  It  should 
be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  best  flowers 
to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawns,  the  culture  of 
roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hardy  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  etc  60c.,  net;  average  carriage 
charges,  S  cents. 


Little 

Gardens 
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GOD’S  PREACHER 

WHOSE  PARISH  IS  THE  WORLD 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon — The  Paul  of  His  Time 


In  life,  giving  to  the  world  his  vision  of  Christ's  truth. 

In  death,  leaving  the  world  a  record  of  wonderful  evangelism. 

Spurgeon’s  Sermons 

A  Library  of  Inspiration  for  the  Pastor 


Masterpieces  of  a  great  Apostle— 400  of  them — arranged  in  book  form  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 
A  lasting  work  which  time  can  no  more  render  obsolete  than  the  truth  on  which  it  is  based.  Spur¬ 
geon — whose  sermons  have  made  religious  history — still  able  to  teach  men  in  The  Art  of  Winning 
Souls.  The  purpose  of  these  books  is  not  to  furnish  sermons  for  the  pastor  who  reads  them,  but  to 
point  him  more  surely  to  the  truth  —  to  inspire  him  with  a  message  of  his  own. 


“Let  these  self -teaching 

BOOKS  ON 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

help  you  in  a  practical  way  ” 


THE  SPEAKER’S  TECHNIQUE 

EIGHT  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 
BY  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 
How  to  Argue  and  Win 

Definite  sncgeetions  for  traininu  the  mind  in  accurate 
thinking  and  clear  statement.  $1.25,  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 

Great  Speeches  and  How  to  Make  Them 

A  study  of  famous  masters  oCoratory.  (Just  published.) 

$1.25.  by  mall,  $1.40 

How  to  Read  and  Declaim 

A  course  uf  instruciion  in  reading  and  declamation. 

$1.25.  net ;  by  mail,  $1.40 

How  to  Speak  in  Public 

A  most  suggestive  and  practical  self-instructor. 

$1.25,  net:  by  mail,  $1.40 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Practical  sii^estions  for  Developing— Power  of  Voice— 
of  Gesture— oiv  ocabiilury— of  I  mngmalioii—or  English 
Style,  etc.  $1.25,  net;  by  mail,  $i.40 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  in  Speech 
and  Manner 

Designed  to  inspire  sulf-confldcnce.  $1. 25, ne/,- by  mail, $1.40 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience 

A  newcollcclinnof  choice,  succesaf  111  recital  ions,  etc.  Also 
odvice  on  how  to  hold  an  audience.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.11 

Kleiser's  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking 


OTHER  BOOKS 

The  EMcntials  of  Elocution. 


$  .75 


Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture. 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist.  1.50 

Mechanism  of  Speech.  $1.20,  net;  by  iiiail,  1.32 

Before  An  Audience,  .75 

THE  SPEAKER’S  GOOD  ENGLISH 

A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English 


Connectives  of  English  Speech 

13v  JAMKsC'.PBnSAi.ii.L.II.D.  DellnUions  with  the  correct 
usageof the couueclivesof speech.  $1.50, /iff, -post-paid, $1.64 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

By  James  C.  PEnNAMJ,  L.II.D.  OverS  OOOclussined  syiio 
nyms  with  their  varioii?  shades  of  meaning  carffiilly  dis¬ 
criminated.  Nearly  4,500  classitled  antonyms 

$1.50,  net;  post-paid,  $1.64 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

By  James  C.  Feiinam).  L.II.D.  Clear,  concl-«ic,  authorita¬ 
tive.  “Grammar  in  a  Nutsliell.”  $1.50,  «cf,’  hy  niuil,  $1.64 


OTHER  BOOKS 

Better  Say.  $  .25 

Foreign  Phrases  in  Daily  Use.  .25 

The  Cody  Books: — il)  Word  Study.  (2)  Dictionary  of 
Errors.  (;l)  Composition.  (4)  Story-Writing  and 
Journalism.  (5)  Grammar.  (0)  How  to  Read  and 
What  to  Read.  Six  books  in  a  box  (not  sold 
separately).  AVf,  4.50 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary.  Cloth.  I.50 

Leather  Buck,  Indexed,  2.25 

TheSPEAKER  S  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations 

Over  30,000  choice  quotations. 

$6.00 

Seed-Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers 

Over  six  hundred  force- 

$1.50 

Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  Public  Speakers 
Entire  new  iilnstrntioiis.  $5.00,  net;  by  mail,  $5.35. 
Flexible  leather,  $6.00;  by  mail,  $6.35. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

Spurgeon's  IlSustrativo  Anecdotes.  $1.20 

Poetry  and  Morals  (Banks).  1.50 

Anecdotes  and  Moral*  (Banks).  1.50 

Spurgeon’s  Illustrations  and  Meditations.  1.00 

Thirty  Thousand  Thought*.  Six  volumes  each.  3.50 

THE  SPEAKER’S  MODEL  OF  STYLE 

Selected  Speeches  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 

These  represent  his  most  notable  orations.  Two  volmnes. 

$1.00  each;  half  leather,  $1.50  each. 
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The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America 


The  Canference  in  Pcinaina,  Febru- 
ary  9  to  19,  was  unique  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  missionary  work  in  this 
hemisphere.  Originally  it  was  de¬ 
signed  that  all  evangelical  missions  in  Latin 
America  and  their  supporting  societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  represented,  but 
the  War  interfered  to  the  extent  of  largely 
confining  the  delegates  to  those  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Re¬ 
publics. 

This  gathering  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  a  few 
years  ago,  in  which  the  Christian  work  in  all 
non-Christdan  lands  of  the  world  was  brought 
into  review,  but  from  which  the  missionary 
work  in  Latin-America  was  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded,  this  exception  being  insisted  upon  by 
some  of  the  agencies  participating  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  ground  that  Latin-America  is 
Christian  in  religious  faith  and  institutions. 
All  the  missionaries  in  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  supporting  agencies  have  de¬ 
sired  to  give  an  eminence  to  the  needs  and 
missionary  work  being  done  in  this  wide 
region  which  would  compensate  for  this  oimis- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  the  war  there  were  a  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  European  missionary  agencies 
present.  These  were  largely,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely,  confined  to  the  missionaries  supported 
by  these  societies  in  Latin-America.  The 
countries  whose  churches  support  Christian 
work  in  these  fields  are  Canada,  the  United 
States,  New  Zealand,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales.  Germany,  Italy,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Sweden.  Of  these  there  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Congress,  the  United  States, 
Canada.  England.  Italy,  as  was  also  Spain, 
by  a  total  of  159  persons.  From  Latin- 
America,  including  native  leaders  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  there  were  145.  Admission  to  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  was  allowed  by 
tickets  issued  to  delegates  and  visitors.  There 
were  in  all  230  delegates  and  74  visitors 
outside  of  Panama.  From  Panama  and  the 
Canal  Zone  1  77  persons  were  enrolled  as  visi¬ 
tors,  so  that  the  total  enrollment  of  both  dele¬ 


gates  and  visitors,  from  Panama  and  the 
world  at  large,  was  481. 

With  the  exception  of  devotional  periods, 
the  day  sessions  were  entirely  given  over  to 
discussion.  The  speaking  was  controlled  by 
a  system  which  has  been  developed  in  mis¬ 
sionary  conferences  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Seven  minutes  were  allowed  each 
person  desiring  to  discuss  the  question  before 
the  Congress,  and  notification  of  such  desire 
was  made  by  the  speaker  in  advance.  The 
system  has  its  disadvantages,  but  some  control 
of  discussion  is  required  in  conducting  the 
deliberations  of  a  body  of  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  this  Congress. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  sessions  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion.  He  has  made  an  extended  study  of 
Latin-American  conditions,  and  has  written 
of  them  in  considerable  volume.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  suggestion  of  holding  this  Con¬ 
gress  came  from  him.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
was  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee, 
and  during  the  period  of  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ment  was  constant  in  his  service.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  both  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Committees  having  the  arrangements  in 
charge,  was  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  ivho  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  from  service  in 
Mexico  by  his  supporting  Board,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  Missionary  Society,  being  the 
national  foreign  missionary  agency  of  the 
women  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

In  preparation  for  the  Congress  eight  large 
Commissions  of  missionary  leaders  had  been 
at  work  for  more  than  a  year.  The  reports 
of  these  Commissions  were  prepared  in  galley 
proof  and  sent  out  to  large  numbers  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  those  who  had  supplied  the  ma¬ 
terial  upon  which  they  were  based,  and  often 
many  others.  After  these  proofs  had  been 
returned  with  criticisms  and  other  comments, 
the  type  was  revised  and  second  proofs  pre¬ 
pared,  bound  in  sheets  with  wide  margins, 
each  page  and  each  line  numbered.  These 
second  proofs  were  in  the  hands  of  each  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  Congress,  and  their  text  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  discussions  throughout.  Upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  these  proofs. 
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with  the  great  mass  of  notations  and  com¬ 
ments  gathered  at  the  Congress,  were  taken 
in  hand  by  an  editorial  board  of  which  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Sanders  is  the  head,  by  whom  the 
official  report  of  the  Congress  will  as  soon  as 
possible,  probably  some  time  during  the  com¬ 
ing  summer,  be  issued.  These  voilumes  will 
of  course  prove  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  upon  Latin-America,  and 
its  relations  with  North  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

These  Commission  reports  cover  such 
ranges  as  Survey  and  Occupation,  Education 
in  Latin  America,  The  Method  and  Message 
of  Missionary  Work,  Christian  Literature  in 
and  for  Latin-America,  Women’s  Work, 
The  Church  on  the  Field,  The  Home  Base 
from  which  support  for  Christian  Work  in 
Latin-America  is  obtained.  Co-operation  and 
Unity  in  the  Conduct  of  Christian  Work. 
Those  matters  which  claimed  the  most  search¬ 
ing  discussion  were  Survey,  the  Evangelical 
Message  and  Co-operation  in  Work.  The 
revelations  made  by  the  survey  of  the  whole 
field  were  surprising  to  the  best  informed  in 
Latin-American  affairs,  and  were  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  others.  The  wide  spreading  of  intelli¬ 
gence  throughout  North  America  relative  to 
the  great  sister  continent  on  the  south  and 
the  little  known  areas  of  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  our  own  continent,  cannot  fail  to  mark 
a  new  turning  not  alone  in  religious  but  in 
other  relations  between  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  determination  of  what  expressly  is 
the  message  of  evangelical  Christianity  to 
Latin-America  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  looking  fon,vard  to  this  Congress. 
Some  may  have  left  Panama  feeling  that 
at  this  point  the  Congress  made  the  least 
progress.  Others  feel  that  the  simple  fact 
that  serious  men  and  women  faced  this  issue 
for  a  number  of  hours  together  was  eminently 
wholesome.  Latin-America  is  nominally 
Christian.  A  large  proportion  even  of  the 
millions  of  pure-blooded  Indians  practice 
Christian  forms,  though  the  meanings  of  their 
ceremonies  are  largely  pagan.  The  fact  that 
such  a  Congress  was  held  was  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  by  many  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Panamanian  Republic  was  se¬ 
verely  criticized  by  correspondents  in  the  local 
papers  because  he  delivered  an  address  of 


welcome  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  and 
because  of  the  cordial  sentiments  which  he, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic  himself,  then  ex¬ 
pressed.  Roman  Catholic  opposition  neces¬ 
sitated  certain  changes  in  the  plans  for  the 
gathering.  Leading  ecclesiastics  denounced 
the  Congress  in  no  measured  terms.  While 
the  Congress  was  in  session  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  in  both  English  and  Spanish  with  no 
name  of  author  or  authors  atladhed,  but  bear¬ 
ing  the  imprint  of  a  “truth-seeking”  society, 
in  which  the  Congress  and  the  motives  which 
prompted  it  were  attacked  in  language  in  no 
degree  short  of  scurrilous.  Copies  were 
mailed  in  Panama  to  numbers  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

A  few  even  of  Protestants  in  the  United 
States  joined,  though  less  violently,  in  de¬ 
ploring  the  attempt  to  hold  such  a  conference 
and  to  hold  it  in  such  a  place  as  was  chosen. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Edinburgh  conference  some  were  opposed 
to  the  carrying  of  the  missionary  propaganda 
into  Latin-America,  claimed  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy  as  Christian.  Among  members  of 
the  churches  in  the  United  States  which  are 
most  active  in  supporting  missions  in  Latin- 
America  there  is  frequently  expressed  ques¬ 
tion  if  not  disapprobation  of  what  is  thought 
to  be  an  attempt  at  proselyting  among  those 
already  professing  the  Christian  faith. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  with  what 
solicitude  this  issue  of  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  evangelical  forces  to  press  their  work 
in  Latin-America  was  faced.  Some  of  the 
delegates  had  themselves  been  once  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Others  had  for 
years  lived  where  the  perversions  of  truth  and 
the  flagrant  immoralities  condoned  and  even 
encouraged  by  profligate  priests  were  matters 
of  daily  experience.  But  it  was  the  mani¬ 
fest  desire  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to 
avoid  dogmatic  controversies  and  keep  the 
evangelical  propaganda  everywhere  and  al¬ 
ways  true  to  its  constructive  mission;  only 
real  spiritu^  need  was  held  to  invite  or  to 
justify  missionary  activity.  Even  the  most 
benighted  Roman  Catholic  people  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  solicitude  only  as  brother  men  in 
spiritual  need,  not  as  a(^erents  of  a  faith 
from  which  proselytes  might  be  drawn.  After 
the  review  conducted  by  the  Commission  on 
Survey,  none  could  question  the  widespread 
spiritual  need. 
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Further,  the  distinction  between  the  people 
of  Latin-America  and  their  misguided  and 
misguiding  religious  leaders  was  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  From  all  regions,  also,  evidence  was 
forthcoming  that  the  Roman  faith  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  people.  Atheism  and  ma¬ 
terialism  are  often  far  more  common  than 
is  a  vital  faith  in  Christianity.  The  element¬ 
al  personal  and  community  virtues  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  commonly  lacking,  except 
where  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  ev¬ 
angelical  Christianity  have  done  their  work. 
No  need  is  more  glaring  than  the  application 
of  the  social  gospel  which  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  so  vitally  embodies.  The  industrial 
problem  is  probably  not  more  grave  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  mar¬ 
velous  wealth  and  abounding  natural  resource 
there  is  the  most  abject  poverty.  From  most 
of  the  field  there  was  testimony  that  the  so- 
c^l^  middle-class  of  society  is  lacking,  and 
that  even  the  institutions  of  democracy  are 
loo  little  the  mere  form  of  a  substance  un¬ 
known.  The  fact  that  large  fortunes  arc 
being  accumulated  by  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  United  States  from  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Latin-American  resources  cer¬ 
tainly.  does  not  lessen  the  missionary  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  rapidly  rolling  up  a  debt  not  alone 
of  elemental  human  brotherhood,  but  obli¬ 
gations  growing  out  of  increasingly  intimate 
commercial  and  political  relations. 

By  all  reckoning  it  must  be  agreed  that 
the  greatest  value  of  the  Congress  lay  in  its 
bringing  together  evangelical  workers  of  all 
names  to  unite  in  a  common  purpose  and  so 
far  as  possible  a  common  program.  The 
Survey  revealed  great  areas  of  need  entirely 
unreached.  It  brought  to  light  also  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  of  divided  forces.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commission  on  Unity  and  Co¬ 
operation  was  considered  by  the  most  of  the 
delegates  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  to  their  climax.  Populations  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Roman  system 
will  yield  only  to  the  in^rations  of  a  united 
evangelical  propaganda.  Even  in  the  sparse¬ 
ly  occupied  mission  fields  of  Latin-America 
there  is  already  some  duplication  and  conflict 
of  effort,  and  by  the  more  intelligent  organi¬ 
zation  even  of  the  forces  now  at  work  much 
more  could  be  done  than  is  now  accom¬ 
plished. 


The  lack  of  co-operation  has  led  to  em¬ 
phasis  upon  those  phases  of  work  which  can 
be  best  maintained  upon  limited  resources. 
Institutional  work,  both  educational  and  of  a 
general  social  nature,  is  sadly  backward. 
From  every  land  the  appeal  comes  for  more 
and  better  educational  facilities,  and  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  training  of  native  leaders  for 
evangelical  work.  These  facilities  can  be  af¬ 
forded  only  by  the  massing  of  resources  of 
support.  Large  investments  at  single  strateg¬ 
ic  points  will  be  justified  only  as  two  or  more 
supporting  agencies  shall  combine  their  avail¬ 
able  funds,  or  as  one  agency  is  guaranteed  by 
the  others  such  freedom  from  interference  as 
will  enable  it  to  project  a  large  policy  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  Under  a  system  of  com¬ 
petition  among  missionary  agencies  the  very 
success  of  one  board  at  a  given  point  is  a  bid 
for  others  to  press  in  and  share  the  fruits  of 
its  early  endeavors  or  large  investments.  No 
result  of  the  Congress  was  more  notable  and 
gratifying  than  the  evidence  it  afforded  that 
the  day  of  competition  among  missionary 
agencies  is  past.  Only  one  of  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  United  States  had  no 
representatives  at  the  Congress.  It  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  sentiment  among  the  sup¬ 
porting  churches  will  ere  long  demand  of  all 
missionary  agencies  the  observance  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation  which  were  so 
heartily  commended  by  the  Congress.  Every 
consideration  of  economy  and  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  expression  of  the  gospel  message  requires 
that  evangelical  forces  work  together  to  com¬ 
mon  ends  and  with  that  science  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  can  alone  be  worthy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  this  twentieth  century. 

No  legislation  of  any  soirt  was  attempted 
by  this  Congress.  At  various  points  through¬ 
out  Latin-America  regional  conferences  im¬ 
mediately  followed.  The  plan  contemplated 
the  taking  up  of  practical  issues  at  each  of 
these  conferences  with  a  view  to  applying  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  fields  the  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Congress,  especially  as  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  definite  enterprises  or  in  the  ddim- 
ination  of  zones  of  re^onsibility  might  be 
undertaken.  On  account  of  the  disturbed 
social  and  political  conditions  in  Mexico  the 
conference  there  has  been  postponed  until 
fall.  These  regional  conferences  will  not 
formally  legislate,  since  they  have  not  the 
requisite  authority,  but  their  matured  judg- 
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ment  must  have  a  very  powerful  effect  in  de¬ 
termining  the  official  action  of  local  ecclesias¬ 
tical  agencies,  mission  organizations  on  the 
field,  supporting  boards  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  shaping  the  policies  un¬ 
der  which  denominations  everywhere  project 
their  missionary  programs. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  G)ngress  itself 
is  the  “follow  up.”  An  assembly  which  cast 
no  votes  and  attempted  no  legislation  might 
seem  futile  were  it  not  conceived  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  movement  out  of  which  definite 
constructive  policies  are  to  issue.  Not  only 
was  provision  made  for  such  definite  results 
through  the  region<d  conferences  mentioned, 
but  a  continuation  committee  was  organized 
by  the  Congress  and  steps  taken  to  conseiye 
the  influences  which  the  Congress  originated. 
The  expense  both  of  time  and  of  money  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  hundreds  of  persons  to  so  in¬ 
accessible  a  point  as  the  Canal  Zone  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  frequently  been  call¬ 
ed  into  question.  Whether  the  same  or  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  results  could  have  been 
gained  by  a  gathering  held  elsewhere  must 
remain  only  a  conjecture,  but  certainly  the 
close  fellowship  of  the  whole  delegation  at  a 
point  where  every  influence  conspired  to  fas¬ 
ten  and  hold  attention  upon  the  one  thing  they 
had  under  consideration  was  a  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  in  making  the  Congress  what  it  was.  Nor 
was  least  valuable  that  necessity  of  intimate 
contacts  among  considerable  groups  going 
and  returning  on  ship  board.  Understand¬ 
ings  were  reached  and  plans  of  progress  were 
formed  under  these  conditions,  not  to  speak 
of  the  lasting  and  intimate  friendships  be¬ 
tween  missionary  leaders,  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  even  larger  expenditures  of  money  than 
were  actually  involved. 

The  courtesies  showed  the  delegates  by  the 
ships'  crews  and  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone  were  all  that  could  have  been  desired 
and  much  more  than  could  have  been  claimed 
from  them.  The  stirring  of  thoughtfulness 
and  interest  in  the  cause  before  the  Congress 
was  perhaps  possible  only  through  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Panama.  Held  elsewhere  the 
Congress  would  only  have  been  one  more  of 
multitudes  of  others.  Held  on  the  Canal 
Zone  it  was  unique,  and  its  setting  corres¬ 
ponded  accurately  with  its  unique  mission. 
The  evangelical  missionary  forces  have  brave¬ 
ly  faced  the  question  “Are  Christian  missions 


to  Latin-America  justified  and  important?” 
and  far  fewer  are  left  in  any  part  of  the 
world  to  raise  doubts  of  the  reply.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  delegates  and  of  all  who  have 
followed  or  will  follow  its  deliberations  are 
overwhelming,  and  offer  a  unique  challenge 
to  the  Christian  churches  of  North  America 
to  discharge  their  manifest  responsibility  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  many  spiritually 
needy  sister-republics  of  the  south. 


Eight  Commissions  have  prepared  authori¬ 
tative  Reports  of  the  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  In 
addition  to  the  Chairmen  of  these  Commis¬ 
sions,  named  below,  other  prominent  leaders 
of  religious  work  'have  contributed  to  the 
Reports. 

Commisaiun  I — SURVEY  AND  OCCUPATION 

Chairman,  Mr.  E.  T.  Colton,  Secretary  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations. 

Commission  U — MESSAGE  AND  METHOD 

Chairman,  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Cabell  Brown 
D.D..  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  Coadiu- 
tor  of  Virginia. 

CommisBlon  III — ^EDUCATION 

Chairman,  Professor  Donald  C.  MacLaren,  For¬ 
mer  President  of  Mackenzie  College  New 
York. 

Commission  IV — LITERATURE 

Chairman,  Professor  Andres  Osuna,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Federal  District,  Mexico. 

CommiBsIon  V— WOMEN'S  WORK 

Chairman,  Miss  Belle  H.  Bennett.  President 
Women’s  Missionary  Council,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Commission  VI — THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIELD 
Chairman,  The  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D., 
Bl.shop  of  South  America,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Commission  VII— THE  HOME  BASE 

Chairman,  Mr.  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement. 

Commission  VHI — CO-OPERATION  AND  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  UNITY 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson.  D.D.. 
President  Home  Missions  Council. 

These  eight  Commission  Reports,  with  the 
discussions  and  findings  at  Panama,  will  be 
printed  in  three  volumes  to  retail  at  $2.50, 
carriage  extra.  Advance  orders  are  being 
received  at  $2.00,  carriage  extra.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  these  Reports  will  be  large.  Kind¬ 
ly  fill  the  attached  slip  and  mail  it  at  once. 
When  the  Reports  are  ready,  each  advance 
subscriber  will  be  notified  and  the  Report 
will  be  shipped  immediately  on  receipt  of  the 
$2.00. 

MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  MOVE¬ 
MENT. 
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THE  SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE 

The  Panama  Conference  was  not  a  gathering  for 
legislation  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  or  even  on 
matters  of  missionary  policy.  It  had  no  such 
authority.  It  was  a  gathering  for  the  honest  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  problems  of  missionary  work  in  Latin 
America  and  for  full,  brotherly  conference  as  to 
how  the  needs  of  Latin  America  can  be  most 
effectively  met  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  All  who 
believe  that  that  Gospel,  in  its  New  Testament 
purity,  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world,  and  who  desire 
to  see  it  proclaimed  and  applied  throughout  all  the 
American  nations,  were  entreated  to  pray  for  this 
conference  and  for  all  its  preparation,  and  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  promote  its  true  success.  Such 
a  conference  could  not  have  God’s  blessing  if  it 
were  not  held  in  the  spirit  of  hope  and  love.  It  was 
a  time  of  conscientious,  prayerful  open-hearted 
planning  together  to  spread  the  Word  of  God 
throughout  all  the  great  reaches  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  nations  and  to  make  the  living  Christ  known 
as  the  power  of  salvation,  alike  to  nations  and  to 
individual  men. 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES 

The  object  of  the  Regional  Conferences  is  to 
bring  inspiration  and  suggestion,  and  to  convey  the 
spirit  and  message  of  the  Panama  Congress  to  the 
brethren  in  the  South  American  fields;  also  to  study 
sympathetically  and,  so  far  as  possible,  at  first-hand, 
the  environment,  achievements  and  problems  of  each 
of  the  fields  visited.  The  deputation  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  pleasure  party  of  tourists. 

The  Regional  Conferences  as  scheduled  are: 

Lima.  Peru  . March  3-8 

Santiago,  Chile . March  1-23 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. .March  25-April  3 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil . April  7-15 
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The  Congress 

By  Robert  E.  Speer 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Congress 

The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America, 
which  met  in  Panama  February  10-20,  was  an 
unconscious  outcome  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference  of  1910.  The  scope  of  that  conference 
practically  excluded  all  mission  work  in  Europe,  North 
and  South  America,  and  many  of  the  Oriental  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  in  the  Levant.  The  work  in  the  Levant 
really  entered,  however,  because  of  its  close  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  work  for  Mohammedans.  And  the 
mission  problems  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  might  be  more  naturally  regarded  as 
home  mission  problems.  What  the  American  churches 
believe,  however,  to  be  the  truly  missionary  task  in 
Latin  America  was  unprovided  for,  and  both  the 
Latin-American  evangelical  churches  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  missionaries  working  with  them, 
felt  that  it  was  indispensable  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  to  consider  their  problems.  The  Panama  con¬ 
gress  was  an  answer  to  their  appeal. 


The  congress  surpassed  all  the  expectations  of  those 
who  had  planned  and  prayed  for  it.  As  many  dele¬ 
gates  attended  as  could  be  properly  cared  for,  and  the 
representation  of  the  native  churches  was  much  more 
adequate  and  proportionately  far  greater  than  it  was 
at  Edinburgh.  The  strength  and  devotion  of  the 
Latin-American  leaders  was  a  great  revelation  to  many 
of  the  North  American  and  European  delegates. 
Especially  strong  delegates  had  come  from  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  and  the  solidity,  the  ability  and  the  power  of 
the  contributions  made  by  these  delegates  was  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  work  done  in  the  congress. 

Panama,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  ideal  place  for 
the  gathering.  It  is  probable  that  more  delegates  came 
there  than  could  have  been  secured  for  any  other  city 
of  North  or  South  America,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  Tivoli  Hotel,  which  accommodated  almost  all  the 
delegates  as  one  great  family,  and  provided  them  with 
a  beautiful  meeting  place  without  going  out  of  the 
building,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
gathering. 

The  congress  was  heartily  welcomed,  both  on  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper,  in  a  striking  editorial  at  the  opening 
of  the  congress,  declared:  “We  welcome  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  trust  that  they  may  enjoy  their  stay  and  take 
home  with  them  a  feeling  that  Panama  is  worth  their 
while,  and  that  they  will  do  all  they  can  at  home  to 
help  their  young  sister  republic  to  realize  the  best 
ideals  as  time  goes  on.”  An  official  address  of  welcome 
was  made  to  the  congress  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  which  he  said: 
“Impelled  by  a  deep  feeling  of  cordiality  and  good¬ 
will,  I  come  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  Pana- 
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manian  government  at  this  opening  session  of  the 
Congress  of  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America.  I 
desire  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  I  feel  for  the 
lionor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  kind  recep¬ 
tion.  it  is  my  desire  to  return  this  compliment  in  the 
most  worthy  manner,  not  because  of  the  formalities 
of  etiquette,  but  because  I  wish  with  all  sincerity  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  meetings  like  these,  which 
help  to  bring  to  my  country  elements  of  the  highest 
civilization,  to  which  all  good  citizens  aspire.” 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
gress  were  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  reports 
of  the  commissions,  which  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed,  and  furnished  the  delegates  in 
advance.  The  subjects  of  the  eight  commissions  were : 

I.  Survey  and  Occupation. 

II.  Method  and  Message. 

III.  Education. 

IV.  Woman’s  Work. 

V.  Literature. 

VI.  The  Church  on  the  Field. 

VII.  The  Home  Base. 

VlII.  Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity. 

These  reports  were  presented  respectively  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Colton  of  New  York,  Bishop  William  Cabell 
Brown  of  Virginia,  President  Henry  C.  King  of 
Oberlin,  Miss  Belle  Bennett  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Winton  of  Nashville,  Bishop  Homer  C.  Stuntz  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  Harry  Wade  Hicks  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New  York. 

After  each  chairman  had  presented  the  report  of 
the  commission  the  whole  day  was  given  to  discussion 
in  short  seven-minute  speeches,  although  oftentimes 
so  many  desired  to  speak  that  the  time  was  reduced 
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to  five  minutes.  One  day  as  many  as  fifty  speakers 
were  heard.  Those  who  were  present  agreed  that  they 
had  never  listened  to  better  missionary  discussions. 
And  the  devotional  service,  with  which  each  morning 
session  closed,  was  the  deepest  and  richest  hour 
which  the  delegates  had  ever  experienced.  The  even¬ 
ings  were  given  up  to  more  general  addresses  by 
Christian  leaders  from  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America. 

The  congress  recommended  that  the  Committee  on 
Co-operation  in  Latin  America,  which  represents  the 
various  mission  boards  at  work  in  these  fields,  should 
act  as  a  Continuation  Committee  for  the  conference, 
planning  and  carrying  out  whatever  co-operative  work 
may  meet  the  approval  of  the  various  missionary 
societies.  In  addition  to  this  practical  provision  foi 
the  continuance  of  its  work,  the  congress  provided  an 
object  lesson  of  love  and  fairness  and  right  spirit  in 
dealing  with  difficult  problems  of  missions  and  church 
relationship.  It  has  promoted  friendship,  and  has 
added  to  the  stock  of  interracial  goodwill.  It  has  led 
to  a  new  interest  at  home  in  Christian  work  in  Latin 
America.  It  has  brought  together  in  sympathy  and 
trust  and  common  purpose,  leaders  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  North  and  South  America.  It  has  breathed 
new  courage  and  hope  into  the  hearts  of  lonely  and 
scattered  workers.  It  has  led  to  a  clearer  discernment 
of  the  need  of  co-operation  in  tasks  which  are  too 
great  for  us  to  compass  in  aloofness.  It  has  sounded 
a  call  to  a  fuller  fellowship  of  faith  and  race,  and  to 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  geography,  nor 
political  sympathy,  nor  commercial  interest,  nor  science 
nor  trade,  but  only  Christ,  can  ever  unite  the  nations 
of  the  North  and  South,  or  of  the  East  and  West. 
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A  Unique  Gathering  at  Panama 

By  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S  .A. 

The  Congress  on  Christian  W'^ork  in  Latin  America 
was  unique  in  its  constituency.  The  304  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors  outside  of  Panama  came  from  21 
nations.  It  is  significant  that  145  of  this  number  came 
from  Latin  America  and  159  from  other  nations — 
Great  Britain.  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
indeed  a  Latin  .-hnerica  Congress,  practically  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  coming  from  Latin 
.\merica:  a  Latin-American  Professor,  Juan  Monte- 
verde,  of  the  University  of  Montevideo,  being  chosen 
president  of  the  Congress,  and  a  large  number  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussions  being  either  mission¬ 
aries  from  Latin  America  or  workers  in  that  land. 

The  Congress  was  unique  in  its  revelation  of  the 
strength  of  the  pastors  and  laymen  representing  the 
Church  in  Latin  America. 

The  address  of  President  Alonteverde  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night  of  the  session  was  remarkable  alike  for  the 
richness  of  its  thought  and  the  superb  manner  of  its 
delivery.  It  was  in  Spanish.  At  least  half  the  audi¬ 
ence  did  not  know  the  Spanish  language,  yet  the 
speaker  held  the  entire  body  spellbound  by  the  sweep 
of  his  simple  eloquence.  As  one  of  the  delegates  re¬ 
marked  after  the  conclusion  of  the  magnificent  ad¬ 
dress:  “After  all,  true  eloquence  needs  no  interpreter. 
We  fairly  felt  what  he  meant.” 

The  scholarly  manner  of  Rev.  Eduardo  C.  Pereira, 
the  beautiful  chaste  language  and  spirit  of  Professor 
Braga,  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Rev.  Alvaro  Reis,  often 
evoked  great  applause  long  before  the  substance  of 
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the  address  had  been  rendered  into  English.  There 
were  many  others  who  spoke  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
gese  whose  words  found  a  lodgment  in  the  heart  long 
before  their  full  significance  was  known  to  the 
audience. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  Congress  was  the  learning, 
zeal,  sanity  and  true  Christian  character  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  Latin-America  sent  to  represent 
her  at  this  Congress. 

The  Congress  was  also  distinctive  in  the  high  char¬ 
acter  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  from  outside  Latin- 
America.  In  a  gathering  of  a  trifle  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  there  were  twelve  Bishops  and  as  many  College 
Presidents  and  Professors,  practically  every  one  of 
whom  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  addresses  and  discussions  were  of  a  high 
order.  Many  of  the  evening  addresses  as  well  as 
those  of  the  devotional  hour  were  models  of  simplicity 
and  strength,  while  the  short  seven  minute  discussions 
which  averaged  about  twenty  or  more  a  day  bristled 
with  fact  and  incident,  hint  and  suggestion.  There 
was  almost  no  firing  into  the  air  and  the  “talkative 
brother”  seems  not  to  have  found  Panama. 

The  Congress  was  unique  in  its  spirit.  The  prayer 
of  the  venerable  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies, 
Jamaica,  in  a  message  sent  to  the  Congress  by  Bishop 
Lloyd,  and -given  by  Mr.  Speer  in  the  opening  address 
was  answered  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  “May 
God  give  you  the  blessing,  and  therein  the  power,  to 
exercise  sound  judgment  and  discretion  in  what  is 
said  and  in  what  is  recommended,  and  grant  that  all 
may  be  done  in  the  deepest  love  of  truth  and  charity.” 
Would  that  this  devoted  servant  of  God  could  him¬ 
self  have  witnessed  the  answer  to  his  prayer.  From 
the  first  hour  of  the  session  of  the  Congress,  when  Mr. 
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Speer  defined  “Our  Attitude  and  Spirit,”  to  the  last 
word  of  prayer  in  Portuguese,  all  was  done  ‘‘in  the 
deepest  love  of  truth  and  charity.”  Grave  dif¥erences 
of  opinion  on  various  aspects  of  the  work  were  ex¬ 
pressed,  fully  and  freely,  but  no  one  could  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  discussions  day  after  day.  without  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  Congress  was  controlled  by  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  and  spirit.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Panama,  Senor  Ernesto  LeFevre,  in  an  address  of 
welcome,  characterized  by  great  catholicity  of  spirit 
said  “We  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  location 
here,  and  since  we  desire  to  meet  the  demands  of 
every  human  interest,  we  hold  our  country  open  to 
all  men  and  all  generous  ideas.” 

The  Panama  Congress  will  have  served  its  purpose, 
unique  as  it  is  important,  if  it  has  helped  to  open  all 
Latin-America  to  a  full  knowledge  of  that  life  which 
is  "the  Light  of  men.” 


Three  Brazilian  Delegates  to  Panama 
By  The  Rev.  George  Chamberlain  Lenington 
Delegate  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 

Missionary  work  in  Latin  America  is  but 
young  when  compared  with  the  time  that  Chris¬ 
tian  heralds  have  been  uttering  their  call  in  India  or 
China.  Likewise,  the  number  of  those  sent  to  the 
Western  hemisphere  is  almost  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  Asiatic  missionaries.  Consequently,  at  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  representatives  from  the  Latin  lands  whose 
features  showed  them  to  be  children  of  the  country, 
were  much  fewer  than  the  native  representation  would 
be  in  a  Congress  of  the  Far  East.  Almost  exactly  a 
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tenth  of  the  “official  delegates”  were  of  Latin  blood, 
to  be  exact  21  out  of  206.  In  addition  were  to  be 
seen  some  six  or  eight  more  among  the  special  and 
honorary  delegates.  These  latter  were  named  because 
of  their  position  or  [Jiiblic  connection,  and  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Congress. 


BRAZILIAN  DELEGATES  AT  PANAMA  CONGRESS 
Lrft  {o  righi;  Prof.  Erasmo  Braga  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rev.  Alvaro  Reis  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rev.  Eduardo  Carlos  Pereira  of  Sao  Paulo. 


These  twenty-one  representatives  of  the  Houses  of 
Castile  and  Hragnaga  made  an  excellent  showing,  not 
only  in  their  peculiar  fluency  of  speech  but  also  by 
their  excellent  judgment  in  all  the  matters  that  arose. 
Of  cour.se,  they  were  picked  leaders,  and  were  a 
delight  to  their  brothers  from  the  North.  One  of 
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tlie  results  of  the  Panama  gathering  will  be  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Latin  America 
has  men  and  women  of  commanding  ability. 

Acclaimed  by  their  kinsmen  from  all  the  other  lands 
were  three  ministers,  whose  home  land  is  the  vast 
countrv  lying  on  the  plains  extending  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic.  Brazil — half  of  all  South  America 
in  extent  and  population.  Latin  delegates  from  Cuba. 
Chili,  Mexico  and  other  nations  listened  to  these 
Brazilians  and  then  told  one  another  ‘‘Thanks  be  to 
God  that  ?Ie  has  raised  up  a  Church  in  Brazil  with 
such  leaders."  For  they  deeply  impressed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  yet  more  the  race  of  which  they  are,  and 
for  which  they  work.  Not  that  othcr.s  did  not  stand 
high  among  the  human  mountains  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica:  Prof.  Monteverde’s  charm  and  leadership  gave 
great  happiness  to  all,  a  man  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  influence:  others,  women  of  marked  success 
in  their  work  among  their  country  women,  ministers 
at  work  in  city  and  country  districts,  workers  of  all 
sorts,  made  hearts  glad  by  their  singleness  of  purpose 
and  love  of  their  Lord.  These  three  Brazilian  peaks, 
that  people  could  not  help  noticing  them. 

Rev.  Edmrdo  Carlos  Pereira  stood  first  in  point  of 
service,  being  probably  the  dean  of  the  Bfrazilian 
ministers  now  in  active  service.  Led  to  Christ  in  1875 
he  was  instructor  in  a  private  school  for  a  time  and 
then  studied  law  in  Brazil’s  greatest  school.  There 
was  a  higher  call  which  he  could  not  refuse,  and  he 
was  ordained  in  1880.  For  eight  years  the  young 
man  gave  himself  to  preaching  the  Saviour  in  a  mis- 
sionarv  district  in  the  state  of  Minas.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Church,  at  that  time 
the  strongest  of  Evangelical  faith  in  the  country,  and 
threw  himself  with  wonderful  effect  into  the  work.  A 
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leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  a  Tract  Society, 
aiding  in  the  American  school,  editor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  weekly,  father  of  the  Home  Missionary  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Brazilian  cliurch,  head  of  the  theological 
seminary  whose  classes  were  accomodated  in  rooms 
built  around  the  outside  of  his  church,  sponsor  of 
the  effort  which  erected  a  Seminary  Building  with 
$30,000 — all  of  which  was  given  by  the  Brazilians 
themselves,  in  1912  again  successful  in  securing  from 
only  part  of  the  Presbyterian  church  $40,000  for  a 
College  and  Seminary  building,  Sr.  Pereira  has  stood 
at  the  forefront  in  his  pastorate.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  has  been  professor  of  Grammar  in  one  of 
the  state  gymnasia.  In  the  last  three  years  over  26,000 
copies  of  his  Historical  Grammar  have  been  sold : 
and,  with  the  Analytical  Grammar  of  this  year,  has 
been  adopted  officially  by  the  government. 

Scholar  and  administrator,  a  leader  of  men. 

Another  figure  has  come  from  the  Roman  Church 
to  hold  high  the  claim  of  Evangelical  truth.  Rev. 
Alvaro  dos  Reis.  He  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  three  boys  who  composed  the 
first  class  in  the  American  school  in  Sao  Paulo,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Howell.  His  training  fitted 
him  for  his  present  understanding  of  men,  for  he 
served  behind  the  counter,  worked  at  the  machinist’s 
bench,  travelled  on  the  road  with  iiis  uncle  selling 
Christian  books.  After  a  careful  preparation  he  was 
ordained  and  went  up  into  the  interior  to  serve  as 
a  frontier  missionary  for  nine  years.  He  won  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  writings  for  the  religious  press  and  was 
called  to  the  oldest  church  in  Brazil,  that  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1897.  Here  he  has  been  remarkably  used 
in  building  up  the  congregation,  until  now  it  has'nearly 
thirteen  hundred  communicant  members.  And  this, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  five  churches  have  separated 
into  independent  existence,  and  there  are  now  ten 
preaching  places  where  organization  will  in  time  be 
effected.  As  editor  of  the  largest  Evangelical  weekly 
in  South  America,  O  Puritano.  he  has  written  much 
and  well.  But  he  is  the  Christian  orator  to  the  hearts 
of  most  Evangelical  Christians  in  Brazil.  The  largest 
dailies  in  Portuguese  are  glad  to  print  his  special  ser¬ 
mons  in  full.  One  of  these.  “O  Tribunal  de  Christo,” 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form:  over  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  and  scattered 
all  over  Brazil.  Sr.  Alvaro  dos  Reis  has  represented 
the  Brazilian  Church  at  world  gatherings  in  America 
and  Europe.  In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  he  founded  a 
mission,  for  which  the  pastor  and  the  support  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil 
even  since.  Pastor  and  editor,  he  is  the  preacher. 

The  last  of  the  Brazilian  triad  is  a  son  of  the 
manse,  his  father  still  being  one  of  the  honored  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Qiurch.  Rev.  Erasnio  Braga 
received  all  the  benefit  of  the  missionary  training, 
from  the  kindergarten  up.  and  began  his  work  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Nichteroy.  a  small  city  across 
the  bav  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His  talents  soon  had 
him  in  Sao  Paulo  as  a  teacher  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  chaplain  of  Mackenzie  College.  As 
professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  occupying 
the  chair  of  PTomiletics,  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
forces  in  developing  the  Seminary,  now  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  institution  in  the  city  of  Campinas.  Passion¬ 
ately  devoted  to  all  its  interests  he  has  embellished 
the  property  and  made  the  library  the  best  and  largest 
theological  library  in  Latin  America,  with  over  5.000 
books.  By  serving  as  professor  of  English  in  the 
State  Gymnasium  he  gives  his  salary  to  the  Church 
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on  condition  that  the}-  appoint  another  Brazilian  pro¬ 
fessor.  This  has  now  been  clone.  His  historical 
writings  have  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
Academy  to  him,  so  that  they  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  gold  medal  and  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Societe  Academique  de  Histoire  International  de 
Paris.  Holding  the  place  in  the  Brazilian  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  which  Dr.  Roberts  does  in  the  United 
States,  Sr.  Braga  is  trying  to  elevate  the  forms  of 
worship  and  to  secure  the  greatest  development  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  whole  Church.  Preacher  and  leader,  he 
is  the  scholar. 

Sr.  Pereira  was  one  of  tlie  vice-presidents  of  the 
Congress  at  Panama :  Sr.  Alvaro  dos  Reis  was  on  the 
press  committee:  Sr.  Braga  was  made  the  official 
translator  of  the  report  into  Portuguese.  Honored 
at  home  and  abroad  these  three  men  live  only  to  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  known  to  everyone. 


The  Bible  and  Other  Literature  at  The 
Panama  Congress 

By  John  Fox,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CFIRISTIAN  Literature  and  Bible  Work  as  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  Congress : 

The  close  kin.ship  between  the  themes  was  clearly 
recognized.  This  is  quite  right,  yet  often  misused 
by  modern  writers,  who  hold  the  Bible  to  be  ‘‘mere 
literature,”  the  best  literature — a  Divine  literature, 
if  you  will,  but  still  of  a  piece  with  all  other  good 
literature.  The  Panama  Congress  took  no  such  posi- 
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tion  and  a  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  its  members 
would  have  repudiated  it.  There  were,  however,  some 
dark  sayings  that  sounded  suspicious.  We  were  very 
earnestly  and  frankly  warned  by  one  eminent  doctor 
that  the  modern  view  of  the  Bible  must  be  accepted. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Literature  gave 
ample  space  to  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  other 
Bible  translations  needed  to  evangelize  Latin  America 
and  the  handling  of  them  by  BiWe  Societies.  Ihese 
and  kindred  topics  were  fully  discussed  so  far  as  the 
time  and  exigencies  of  the  situation  permitted,  by  vari¬ 
ous  representatives  of  the  Bible  Societies,  American 
and  British,  in  Latin  America. 

The  Christian  literature  which  has  gathered  around 
the  Bible,  as  a  solar  center  of  life  and  power,  was 
freely  spoken  of  and  many  helpful  suggestions  made. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important  next  to  the  Bible 
itself  than  a  Biblicised  literature.  Our  old  and  highly 
honored  American  Tract  Society  was  represented  by 
its  Secretary.  Dr.  Judson  Swift,  and  the  gallant 
struggle  of  this  noble  institution  to  provide  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  literature  for  all  denominations  was  empha¬ 
sized. 

The  Panama  Congress  deepens  one’s  conviction  that 
a  primary  need  of  the  new  converts  from  Romanism 
or  paganism  is  a  stock  of  good  religious  books  of  all 
kinds,  catechism,  manuals,  school  books,  books  of  de¬ 
votion,  theologies’  and  good  works  of  Belle  Lettres, 
conceived  from  a  Christian  standpoint  and  carried 
out  with  skill.  “Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the 
Narvest”  that  it  may  please  him  to  give  us  a  genius — 
and  God  alone  can  do  this — who  from  the  cradle 
will  be  used  of  Him  in  the  creation  of  some  great 
work  of  the  imagination  that  will  touch  and  kindle 
the  heart  of  our  Latin  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are 
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flooded,  we  are  told,  with  pernicious  and  detestable 
trash,  mostly  translations.  We  can  give  them  Bun- 
yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  Spanish.  Cervantes, 
himself,  could  not  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  tinker 
genius  of  Bedford  jail.  But  one  book  is  not  enough, 
and  that  a  tran.slation :  and  admirable  as  it  is,  the 
Pilgrim  is  not  a  “modern.”  We  need  a  Latin  America 
Bunyan  who  will  meet  the  need  of  the  age  with  a 
new  Pilgrimage.  I  should  put  this  need  very  high 
in  my  prayer  list.  We  have  theologies,  and  plenty 
of  them,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  There  are  classic 
masterpieces  in  all  departments  of  sound  divinity  that 
can  be  translated  and  adapted  to  Southern  uses. 

May  God  guard  the  Church  against  the  rising  flood 
of  rationalism  already  beginning  to  roll  its  turbid 
waves  over  its  coasts,  a  veritable  “River  of  Doubt.” 
Let  us  build  the  dykes  against  it. 

The  Congress  would  not  have  diminished  its  value 
if  it  had  done  something  more  definite,  fervent 
and  uncompromising  in  this  matter.  South  America 
has  been  flooded  with  Romanism.,  Now  if  Rational¬ 
ism,  its  twin  evil,  is  to  have  free  course,  what  will 
the  righteous  do? 


The  Living  Christ  for  Latin  America 

By  B.  Carter  Millikin 

Educational  Secretary  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

FjOW  many  of  my  readers  know  in  which  of  the 
twenty  Republics  lying  to  the  south  of  our  own, 
in  Central  and  South  America,  we  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  conducting  Evangelical 
Christians  Missions?  Have  you  any  mental  picture  of 
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the  conditions  under  which  our  missionaries  are  work¬ 
ing,  of  the  particular  work  they  are  doing,  of  the 
results  of  their  labors?  Have  you  ever  compared  the 
size  of  these  Republics  with  familiar  territory  in  our 
own  United  States  to  see  how  large  are  the  fields 
in  which  we  are  interested?  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  “Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans?”  What  do  you  know  of  their  heredity  or  of 
their  daily  life?  How  would  you  answer  the  question: 
“What  have  we  for  them  which  is  of  sufficient  worth 
to  warrant  our  supporting  “missions”  in  these  lands?” 

The  Panama  Canal,  the  splendid  work  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  the  troubles  in  Mexico  and  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America,  re¬ 
cently  in  session  in  Panama,  have  directed  popular 
attention  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us.  It 
behooves  Presbyterians  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
our  own  work  and  workers  in  Latin  America — -in 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela,  and  Colombia, 
and  Chili,  and  Brazil — and  to  appreciate  the  great 
opportunity  we  have  in  these  countries  whose  future 
is  so  closely  bound  up  with  our  own. 

The  Assembly's  and  the  Women’s  Boards  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  urge  Presbyterians,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  to  study  Latin  America  this  year,  and 
offer  our  own  text-book  which  will  be  of  vital  interest 
to  every  Presbyterian. 

“The  Living  Christ  for  Latin  America” 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  McLean,  of  our  own  Chile  Mission 

The  mission  study  class— a  small  group,  meeting 
for  a  brief  course  of  intensive  study  and  informal 
discussion — is  the  method  most  enthusiastically  rec¬ 
ommended.  because  thousands  have  in  the  past  few 
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years  testified  to  its  interest  and  its  profit.  During 
the  church  year  on  which  we  are  just  entering  there 
should  he  several  such  classes  in  each  of  our  churches. 

For  the  use  of  Adult  Bible  Classes  and  other  groups 
of  men,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  writing  a  four-chap¬ 
ter  book  on  the  theme  "The  Two  AmericosT 

"Makers  of  South  America,”  by  Margarette  Dan¬ 
iels,  is  the  title  of  a  biographical  text-book  written 
especially  for  the  ages  16-20  years. 

"The  Land  of  the  Golden  Man,”  by  Anita  B.  Ferris, 
is  the  new  book  for  juniors. 

By  the  fall  there  will  be  ready  a  host  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  pulpit  and  platform  presentation  of  Latin 
America;  for  programs  on  the  subject;  for  study  class 
leaders;  and  for  personal  reading  and  study. 

Watch  the  denominational  periodical  and  see  that 
tile  Educational  Secretary  of  your  Board  has  your 
name  for  all  announcements  as  they  are  ready  for 
distribution. 

“The  Living  Christ  for  Latin  America” — the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Panama  Congress  and  the  keynote,  as  it 
is  the  title,  of  our  text-book — may  it  impress  itself 
deeply  upon  our  minds  and  hearts  this  year  and  find 
realization  through  our  increased  and  extended  activi¬ 
ties. 


With  The  Speakers 

The  Welcome: 

TN  his  address  of  welcome  extended  to  the  Congress, 
A  His  Excellency,  Senor  Ernesto  LeFevre,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afifairs  of  Panama,  confessing  himself  a 
sincere  and  devout  Catholic,  recognized  the  lofty  and 
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comprehensive  purposes  of  the  Congress  and  extended 
a  hearty  word  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama.  The  words  of  his  Excellency  were 
read  first  in  Spanish  and  afterward,  by  his  kindness, 
repeated  in  English.  He  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  audience. 

Among  other  things  he  said : 

“d'he  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  gives 
am])le  guarantee  of  liberty  of  conscience.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  and  because  our  government  fervently  desires 
to  create  a  feeling  of  tolerance  in  the  Republic  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  and  to 
proffer  a  genuine  welcome,  although  I  am  a  sincere 
and  devout  Catholic.  Let  me  impress  upon  you  that 
although  the  Panamanians  have  but  recently  gained 
their  independence,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  do 
not  recognize  the  benefits  brought  about  by  respecting 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  others. 

“You  have  chosen  the  most  propitious  moment  for 
vour  noble  task.  While  I  am  speaking,  violence  and 
fury  are  unchained  in  the  Old  World,  destroying 
everything  which  they  meet  in  their  pathway.  This 
horrible  calamitv  fills  us  with  terror.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that,  guided  by  the  ideals  of  righteousness 
preached  by  Jesus,  our  Lord.  we.  the  peoples  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  should  do  all  in  our  power  not  only  to  keep  away 
from  strife  but  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  among 
those  who  are  at  war.  We  must  also  show  that  in 
our  American  republics,  in  spite  of  their  faults 
and  deficiencies,  pacific  ideals  flourish  better  than 
in  monarchial  countries.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts 
they  make  for  the  development  of  civic  and  moral 
education.  It  is  my  understanding,  that  all  religioiu 
men.  everywhere,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  race 
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should  take  part  in  this  high  and  holy  mission,  and 
that  you  have  come  here  impelled  by  this  noble  pur¬ 
pose.  Your  purpose  is  to  unify  the  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  forces  of  America.  For  this  reason  and  with 
great  foresight  you  have  selected  for  this  Congress, 
the  soil  of  Panama,  as  a  central  point  from  which  its 
influences  will  widely  radiate. 

“We  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  location  here, 
and  since  we  desire  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
human  interest,  we  hold  our  country  open  to  all  men 
and  to  all  generous  ideas.  Our  motto:  “Pro  Mundi 
Beneficio,”  is  not  an  empty  phrase  but  a  true  senti¬ 
ment  of  our  people.  With  all  the  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  is  due  to  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  you  in  the  name  of 
the  government  of  Panama  and  wish  for  you  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  mission.” 

— The  Panama  “Star  and  Herald.” 


The  Sunday  School  as  a  Missionary  Factor 

By  The  Rev.  George  H.  Trull 
Sunday-scliool  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Delegate  from  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association 

The  Evangelical  Church  has  in  the  Sunday-school 
a  marvelous  agency  both  for  evangelistic  and 
educational  work.  If  we  are  really  to  fulfil  our  task 
in  Latin  America,  we  must  in  much  larger  measure 
make  use  of  tliis  agency. 

May  I  remind  you  of  some  of  the  statements  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  in  order  that  you 
may  see  the  emphasis  therein  given  to  the  Sunday- 
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LATIN  AMERICANS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  PANAMA 

of  duardo  Monteverde,  of  (he  University  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  President  of  the  Panama  Congress,  Is  standing  In  front,  dressed  in  while,  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coun  of  Potto  Rico,  a  Catholic,  is  in  the  third  rpw,  next  the  right,  with  arms  folded.  Prof.  Erasmo  Braga,  of  Campinas, 
who  is  writing  a  popular  volume  on  the  Congress  In  Portuguese,  stands  In  the  second  row  the  second  from  the  left. 


Judge  Emilio  del  Toro, 
Brazil, 


♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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school.  Please  notice  four  features  of  the  Sunday- 
school  : 

I.  The  Sunday-school  is  the  Line  of  Easiest  Ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  practically  free  opportunity  for  the 
Sunday-school  everywhere,  officials  and  the  populace 
in  the  main  being  favorably  disposed. 

II.  The  Sunday-school  is  the  great  Evangelizing 
Agency.  In  the  Report  of  Commission  I,  on  page  60. 
is  this  significant  statement:  “The  religious  instruc- 
ion  of  children  is  second  to  the  organization  of  chur¬ 
ches  only  in  immediate  contribution  to  the  main  ob¬ 
jective.  No  other  institution  of  the  Church  has  larger 
possibilities  for  Latin  America,  or  finds  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  efficient,  enlightening  and  soul-saving  ser¬ 
vice  than  the  Sunday-school.”  It  reaches  the  children 
directly,  at  the  most  responsive  period  of  life,  before 
prejudices  are  formed,  and  through  the  children,  con¬ 
tact  with  home  is  secured. 

III.  The  Sunday-school  is  a  Forerunner  of  the 
Day  Schools.  It  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

IV.  The  Sunday-school  Prepares  the  Way  for 
the  Establishment  of  the  Church. 

The  Sunday-school  as  an  educational  factor  is  at 
present  largely  one  of  potentiality.  It  must  be  made 
a  reality.  There  are  three  urgent  needs: 

First  Need — The  Training  of  Leade'rs. 

(1.)  Pastors.  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Com¬ 
mission  III,  page  70:  “Any  work  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday-school  must  begin  by  arousing 
the  pastor.  The  initial  impulse  in  this  direction  must 
come  from  the  theological  schools.  Every  theological 
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school  should  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  religious 
pedagogy,  on  child  pyschology,  on  the  principles  of 
teaching,  on  religious  literature  for  children,  and  on 
Sunday  school  management.  It  would  be  advantageous 
if  this'  department  of  religious  pedagogy  had  charge 
of  a  Sunday  school  in  which  there  might  be  practice 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  where  students  might 
observe  model  classes.” 

(2)  The  Laymen.  They  too  require  training 
which  should  be  provided  in  (.‘ity  Training  Schools 
in  large  centres.  These  are  j)roving  very  successful 
in  North  America. 

Mission  Normal  Schools 

I’nion  Normal  Classes. 

Teacher  Training  Classes  in  local  Sunday-schools. 


Second  Seed — The  Provision  of  Adequate  Equipment 

(1)  Suitable  Buildings.  In  all  Latin  America 
there  are  just  three  which  are  reported  as  having 
been  designed  especially  for  the  purpose,  two  in  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  one  in  Brazil.  (See  page  54  of  Report 
of  Commission  III.) 

(2)  Suitable  Furnishings.  Blackboards.  Biblical 
and  missionary  maps,  tables  and  chairs  suitable  for 
different  ages,  class  rooms,  etc. 

(3)  Adequate  Curriculum  and  Extra  Curriculum 
Material.  'I'he  curriculum  must  be  governed  by  the 
needs  of  the  child  at  each  stage  of  his  growth  and  also 
by  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  to  promote.  Such  extra  curriculum 
material  as  choice  reading  books  for  different  ages  and 
weekly  illustrated  papers  for  children  and  for  young 
people  are  greatly  needed. 
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Third  Need — Systematic  Enrollment  of  Pupils. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  J.  H.  Causey,  a  successful  Sun¬ 
day-school  Superintendent  of  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
speak  on  this  point. 


HOW  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 

In  a  sentence,  by  co-operative,  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  effort.  You  may  know  that  the  World’s  Sun¬ 
day-school  Association,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  Latin 
America,  is  addressing  itself  to  the  task. 

Tzvo  Significant  Facts  to  be  Noted 

First.  The  recent  appointment  of  Rev.  George  P. 
Howard  of  Montevideo,  as  Sunday-school  Secretary 
for  South  America.  (See  Report  of  Commission  HI, 
page  70.) 

Second.  The  re-organization  of  the  executive 
Committee  of  the  World’s  Sunday-school  Association. 
Within  the  past  two  months  this  has  been  arranged. 
Instead  of  having  25  members  as  formerly,  and  all 
appointed  by  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention, 
18  are  now  so  appointed  and  18  by  two  other  organi¬ 
zations,  namely  twelve  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Con¬ 
ference  of  North  America  and  six  by  the  Sunday- 
school  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations.  There 
is  therefore  now  joint  representation  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  committee  by  the  three  organizations  most 
vitally  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  efficient  Sunday- 
school  work  in  foreign  lands.  It  marks  a  new  era  for 
Sunday-school  work  in  Latin  America.  It  means  the 
outlining  of  plans  and  policies  in  a  co-operative  way 
never  before  attempted. 
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A  Colossal  Opportunity 

Latin  America  and  Anglo-Saxon  America  were 
called  upon,  at  the  Panama  congress,  to  unite  in 
rendering  Christian  service  to  war-stricken  Europe  in 
an  address  of  extraordinar}'  power,  delivered  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott.  Secretary  of  the  International  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York,  in  the 
Institute  Nacional.  Dr.  Mott  was  invited  to  deliver 
this  address  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter,  Rector  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  said  in  part : 

In  these  spacious  days,  in  these  solemn  days,  in 
these  days  of  God’s  own  visitation,  it  is  fitting  that  a 
great  company  like  this,  made  up  of  so  many  men  and 
women  of  wide  outlook  and  of  responsiveness  to  the 
liighest  purposes  that  move  men,  gathered  from  so 
many  nations,  should  focus  our  attention  upon  the 
greatest  concentration  of  human  strain,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  human  opportunity,  that  this  world 
has  ever  known. 

It  was  my  opportunity  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
world-war  to  visit  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  this 
life  and  death  grapple.  And  I  am  free  to  say  to-night 
that  I  came  back  from  that  vivid,  first-hand  contact 
with  the  stern  and  tragic  realities,  much  older  than  I 
was  a  few  months  before.  I  would  have  been  a  hypo¬ 
crite  were  this  not  the  case.  No  man  could  with 
sympatliy  see  what  I  was  obliged  to  see.  and  hear  what 
I  had  to  hear,  and  not  have  it  sap  the  fountains  of 
vitality. 

I  had  that  sacred  and  solemn  privilege  of  looking  into 
the  very  soul  of  the  European  people.  You  never  see 
the  soul  of  a  people,  just  as  you  do  not  see  the  soul 
of  an  individual,  until  that  people  have  forgotten  them¬ 
selves.  and  that  is  precisely  tlie  way  to  characterize 
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Europe  to-day.  I  received  the  impression  in  every 
country,  on  both  sides,  that  the  people  were  perfectly 
united.  The  impression  was  also  received  that  the 
people  of  each  land  are  absolutely  determined.  If  you 
ask  me  to  name  the  nation  which  possesses  the  least 
will-power  I  would  be  unable  to  answer  your  question, 
because  nowhere  <lid  I  discover  an  evidence  of  flabbi¬ 
ness  of  will,  weakness  of  purpose,  or  want  of  stay¬ 
ing  power.  Moreover,  each  country  is  fully  confident. 
In  each  country,  also,  I  received  the  impression  that 
the  people  there  are  seeking  diligently  to  justify  their 
position  before  all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

They  seem  to  look  upon  us  as  a  kind  of  supreme 
court.  Way  over  across  this  ocean  as  we  are,  it  is 
movingly  pathetic  to  see  the  wistful  way  in  which  they 
look  to  these  Western  republics.  Among  the  many 
hundreds  of  conversations  that  I  had  with  leaders  and 
members  of  the  masses  on  both  sides  of  the  war,  sooner 
or  later  each  conversation  veered  over  to  an  attempt 
to  find  out  through  me  what  was  the  actual,  or  what 
would  be  the  probable,  attitude  of  the  Western  peoples 
toward  the  struggle. 

When  people  say  to  you  and  me,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  that  this  war  marks  the  evident  breakdown  of 
Christianity  they  are  not  thinking  straight.  The  very 
opposite  is  true.  In  connection  with  what  previous 
war  or  circumstance  have  we  had  such  abounding 
evidence  that  real  Christianity  had  been  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  true  mission  of  enlightening  conscience,  of 
quickening  conscience,  of  making  conscience  truly 
sensitive? 

In  each  country  I  was  keenly  conscious  of  a  great 
ground  swell  of  social  reform.  Possibly  the  best  illus¬ 
tration  is  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  vodka  in 
Russia,  that  nation  which,  more  than  any  other,  holds 
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the  fate  of  the  coming  years.  Russia,  by  one  stroke, 
abolished  llie  production  and  sale  of  vodka,  invoking 
the  giving  uj)  of  an  annual  income  of  $510,000,000 
gold.  I’erliaps  even  more  striking  is  the  practically 
voluntary  ah.stention  from  the  use  of  absinthe  in 
France. 

The  colossal  dimensions  of  this  uw  are  ez'eryzvhere 
in  evidence.  I  think  of  England  as  one  of  my  peaceful 
homes,  and  yet  when  T  was  there  Kitchener  was  drill¬ 
ing  his  second  million,  and  it  is  well  now  past  the 
third  million.  There  have  been  summoned  to  the 
colors  in  all  the  nations  at  war  not  less  than  27,000,000 
men  and  bo}’s. 

The  lear  is  colossal  in  expenditures.  I  made  an 
independent  study  of  the  facts  when  I  came  back  from 
Europe  to  establish  the  average  daily  expenditures  for 
purely  military  purposes,  and  I  found  that  they  were 
spending  $37,000,000  gold  daily;  by  last  July  the 
expenditures  had  increased  to  $49,000,000  a  day,  and 
now  the  average  daily  expenditures  of  all  the  countries 
engaged  considerably  exceed  $60,000,000  gold  a  day. 

This  is  the  smallest  part.  Think  of  the  work  of 
demolition.  As  we  see  in  eastern  Prussia  over  9,000 
villages  and  200  considerable  cities  laid  waste,  and 
remember  similar  devastation  in  the  Balkans.  Turkey, 
Serbia.  Africa  and  the  Far  East — the  price  mounts. 
Then  when  you  think  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  one 
man  and  bring  him  up  to  the  point  where  he  is  shot 
dead,  the  price  gets  beyond  calculation.  When  T  left 
Europe  there  had  been  700,000  men  killed.  The 
number  is  now  over  2,400,000. 

My  memory  serves  me  to-night.  I  can  see  those 
peasant  women  with  their  baskets  of  flowers  strewing 
tiiem  over  the  unending  graves.  It  is  more  than  the 
imagination  can  grasp.  Rut  I  began  to  take  it  in  when 
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I  went  from  one  lioiise  of  tears  to  another  house  of 
tears.  It  is  a  sui}'eri}u/  Europe.  Suffering  physically. 
(lod  knows  it.  and  any  one  with  any  imagination  knows 
it.  Would  you  believe  it.  that  while  we  sit  here  to-night 
in  great  comfort  and  in  quiet,  there  are  stretched  upon 
beds  of  pain  in  tlie  military  and  naval  hospitals  of 
Europe  a  little  over  5,000.000  men  and  boys.  I  am 
making  full  allowance  for  those  who  have  been  patched 
up  and  sent  back  into  the  fighting  lines.  When  I  had 
seen  trainloads  of  wounded  I  said  to  myself,  “rivers 
of  pain.”  There  is  another  kind  of  suffering  more 
in  my  consciousness  than  this  physical  pain.  I  mean 
that  dull  pain,  that  ever-present  pain  of  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  little  children  even,  as  they  watch  that  gate 
for  a  form  that  will  never  pass  through  it.  as  they  go 
again  and  again  to  the  post  for  the  letter  that  will  not 
come. 

It  is  a  suffering  Europe,  it  is  stretched  on  a  cross, 
and  it  is  well  that  a  body  of  people  like  we  are  here 
to-night  should  realize  it,  and  that  we  should  not  miss 
the  call  of  God  that  is  coming  to  us  these  days  on  this 
Western  hemisphere.  You  have  read  between  the 
lines  of  all  that  T  have  been  saying.  You  have  seen 
the  economic  and  vital  depletion  of  nations.  You 
cannot  spend  each  hour  on  purely  military  and  naval 
purposes  more  than  any  religious  organization  in  tlie 
congress  now  meeting  in  Panama  spent  on  its  work  in 
the  entire  last  year,  and  not  have  it  eat  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  Christendom,  "^'ou  cannot  spend  eacli 
day — and  the^•  have  been  fighting  550  davs:  more  than 
all  that  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  niissionary 
societies  spend  in  an  entire  year  in  all  the  world  on 
their  propagancla — and  not  have  it  affect  the  future 
operations  as  well  as  the  present  plans  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion. 
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I  have  seen  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  since  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  coimlries  now  at  war.  I 
have  been  in  meetings  of  prayer  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  and  Scotland  and  France,  not  to  mention  other 
countries,  where  I  have  heard  Christians,  in  whose 
integrity  I  have  every  confidence,  praying  for  people 
whom  some  would  call  their  enemies.  I  have  seen 
these  Christians  rise  from  their  knees  and  behind  the 
backs  of  their  so-called  enemies,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  enemies,  do  deeds  that  are  absolutely 
inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis  except  on  the 
ground  that  when  Christ  proclaimed  the  command, 
love  your  enemies.  He  at  the  same  time  communi¬ 
cated  a  spirit  who  enables  men  to  obey  the  command. 

But  my  solicitude  is  not  with  reference  to  the 
countries  at  war,  nor  is  it  with  reference  to  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  the  little  countries.  My 
anxiety  is  with  reference  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  lest  we  do 
not  enter  adequately  into  fellowship  with  the  indescrib¬ 
able  sufferings  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the 
sea.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  we  have  to  be 
drawn  into  the  awful  maelstrom  ourselves.  Is  there 
not  some  other  way? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  count  it  as  another 
favorable  consideration — that  this  war  has  revealed 
the  shortcomings  of  all  the  Christian  movements  and 
all  the  Christian  churches. 

You  ask  what  kind  of  things  should  we  have  been 
doing  before  the  war  more  than  we  were  doing.  Such 
things  as  these:  Throwing  down  strands  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  hearts  of  men  in  rival  nations,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  good  points  in  other  civilizations 
and  not  the  objectionable  points,  promoting  kindly 
feelings  and  relationships,  serving  one  another. 
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The  war  is  opening  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
reconstruction.  The  Panama  congress  has  accentuated 
the  fact  that  the  Western  hemisphere  is  still  in  a 
formative  condition.  We  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  studpendous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
very  recent  years  in  all  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  This 
war  has  thrown  all  Europe  into  the  melting  pot.  Old 
things  are  passing  away ;  all  things  may  become  new. 
It  is  the  time  of  times  for  the  Christians,  especially  of 
the  neutral  lands  of  the  Americas,  to  afford  a  wise 
and  unselfish  leadership  of  the  forces  of  righteousness. 
If  they  serve  the  war-swept  and  suffering  nations  in 
their  deep  suffering,  these  nations  will  follow  their 
leadership  in  the  years  before  us.  In  the  darkest  hour 
of  this  terrible  night  it  is  the  most  distinctive  mission 
of  many  like  ourselves,  who  bear  Christ’s  name,  to 
tell  of  the  coming  dawn.  Let  us  all  strike  the  note  of 
hope.  Christ  came  that  the  good  might  conquer  the 
ill:  that  love  might  vanquish  hate:  that  where  sin  did 
abound  grace  may  yet  more  abound.  The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us,  as  individuals  and 
as  nations,  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness:  let  us  put 
on  the  armor  of  light ! 

— The  Panama  "Star  and  Herald.” 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

JUDGE  EMILIO  DEL  TORO  of  the  Supreme 
J  Court  of  Porto  Rico  made  a  remarkable  address, 
which  was  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  attention. 
Although  coming  from  a  Catholic  family,  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  firm  belief  that  to  spread  the  ideals  of  the 
evangelical  faith,  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
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happen  in  ihc  Latin-Anierican  world.  He  declared 
that  the  progress  of  these  ideals  would  awaken 
struggles  of  conscience  in  which  there  will  be  forged 
and  tempered  those  great  characters  so  necessary  for 
the  uj)Iifting  and  salvation  of  these  republics,  and 
there  will  be  carried  to  them  the  quickening  breath  of 
the  liberties  thus  conquered,  by  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

This  flistinguished  and  cultivated  speaker  seemed 
to  the  delegates  who  heard  him,  to  typify  the  large 
element  of  educated  leaders  in  Latin-American  society 
who  disillusionized  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and 
multitudes  of  them  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  are 
wistfully  yearning  for  the  rising  of  a  new  type  of 
faith,  which  shall  be  free,  progressive,  suited  to  their 
democratic  ideals  and  thoroughly  ethical.  Judge  del 
Toro  made  it  clear  by  his  reverent  language  and  by 
the  substance  of  his  address  that  he  at  least  is  by  no 
means  disillusionized'  with  respect  to  religion  itself. 
Probably  no  deeper  or  more  earnest  note  has  been 
struck  in  the  congress  by  the  most  orthodox  and  con¬ 
ventional  churchman  than  that  which  was  struck  by 
this  jurist. 

Among  other  things  he  said: 

'Tn  addressing  you  on  this  solemn  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant  occasion.  I  pray  that  God  will  illumine  my  mind, 
inspire  my  words,  and  grant  that  the  altitude  which  I 
have  taken  may  result  only  in  good  to  my  fellow-men. 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.’  I  have 
come  to  this  congress  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
there  must  issue  from  it  great  good  to  my  race,  a  new 
light  whicli  shall  be  the  inspiration  of  an  exalted  civi¬ 
lization  in  all  departments  of  life. 
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“It  was  natural  and  fitting,  in  these  davs  when  the 
statesmen  of  North  and  South  America  are,  by  all  the 
means  at  their  command,  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
more  and  more  the  bonds  between  their  respective 
countries,  that  the  men  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
the  practice  and  jiropagation  of  the  ('lospel  should 
show  forth  the  greatness  of  their  souls  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  this  movement,  thus  assuring  its  success, 
for  that  which  is  accomjiHshed  will  endure  only  as  it 
is  inspired  and  based  primarily  upon  Christian 
principles. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  state  this  evening  what  are 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  essential 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Latin  America  in  our  time,  and 
I  reply :  The  divine  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  conveyed  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  truth 
in  which  tliey  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Master. 

“I  have  listened  during  these  days  to  the  voice  of 
America  expressed  in  three  languages.  Its  vast  terri- 
tor)’,  its  many  races,  its  complicated  problems,  have 
passed  through  my  imagination  and  my  conscience 
n:any  times,  and  always  at  tlie  close  of  my  meditations 
there  shone  with  brighter  light  the  words  of  Jesus' 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  ‘Ye  have  heard  tliat  it  was 
said,  Tiiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies  and  pray 
for  them  that  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  that  love 
you  what  reward  have  ye?  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only  what 
do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not  even  the  Gentiles 
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the  same?  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect.’ 

“If  the  seed  contained  in  these  words  sinks  into  our 
hearts  what  more  do  we  need?  Nevertheless,  experi¬ 
ence  demonstrates  the  imperfection  of  human  nature. 
If  in  this  very  congress,  composed  of  eminent  men, 
there  arise  different  opinions,  will  there  not  also  arise 
different  tendencies  and  interpretations  in  those  poor 
souls  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  your  education 
and  your  struggles? 

“It  is  not  enougli  in  every  case  to  enlighten  the 
mind;  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  blow  the  fire.  It  is 
not  enough  to  preach  Christianity.  Christianity  must 
be  lived.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  poor 
descendant  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  ‘Love  and  respect  all 
men  as  your  brothers,’  and  then  to  treat  him  as  a  slave. 
If  we  put  in  his  hand  the  Bible  we  must  put  with  it 
our  love  and  our  sympathy.  If  we  invite  him  to  live 
the  Christian  life  we  must  show  by  our  example  what 
that  life  is. 

“The  campaign  in  Latin  America,  then,  requires,  in 
addition  to  missionaries  and  churches,  schools  where 
the  child  may  be  taught  in  a  Christian  way  by  his 
brother;  universities  wherein  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  scale  the  heights  of  science,  art  and  letters 
may  preserve  the  humility  of  Christians  and  go  forth, 
disposed  to  use  their  privileges  for  the  good  of  their 
brothers;  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  create  those 
universities  now,  then  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
centers  of  learning  already  existing,  sustain  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  students  can  live  a  Christian  life,  whose 
happiness,  once  that  it  has  been  enjoyed,  can  never  be 
forgotten :  also  first-class  seminaries  where  those  pure 
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and  brave  souls  whose  spirit  of  love  and  of  sacrifice 
leads  them  to  consecrate  their  lives  entirely  to  Christ, 
can  perfect  themselves  and  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  make  their  mission  fruitful;  and.  finally, 
a  rich  literature  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  beginning 
with  the  simple  story  that  impresses  the  child’s  open 
mind  and  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  its  experi¬ 
ence  until  it  arrives  at  that  profound  study  which 
moves  the  most  cultured  spirits.  Christianity  ought 
to  fill  the  whole  life,  and  in  its  liglit  all  social  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  studied  and  solved. 

“The  labor  is  complex.  The  different  delegations 
sent  from  the  Latin-x^merican  republics  to  this  con¬ 
gress  show  that  it  commenced  sometime  ago,  and  that 
it  goes  forward  in  some  nations,  as  in  Brazil,  with 
notable  success,  but  to  carry  it  out  in  its  widest 
sweep  requires  enormous  effort,  inexhaustible  material 
resources,  a  far-sightedness  almost  superhuman  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  and  a  devotion  and  complete  con¬ 
secration  to  their  duty  on  the  part  of  tlie  laborers,  and 
before  all  and  above  all  it  requires  that  the  spirit  of 
love,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  should  inspire  both  the  laborers  and  the  leaders. 
Only  love,  without  which  charity,  faith  and  religion 
are  as  bodies  unsouled,  will  be  able  to  impress  Latin 
-America.  And  when  it  is  so  impressed  by  love,  when 
it  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy 
of  the  missionaries,  then  and  only  then  will  be  the 
propitious  moment  to  sow  and  cultivate  in  it  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  May  God  illumine  your  hearts  and 
minds. 

— T}ie  Panama  “Star  and  Herald.” 
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Womanhood  in  the  Home 

By  Florence  E.  Smith 

Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in 
Valparaiso.  Chile. 

The  Latin  America  woman  is  pre-eminently 
domestic.  This  is  true  in  all  countries  and  among 
all  classes.  ‘Afi  casa”  is  at  once  the  centre  of  her 
affections,  the  summit  of  her  a.spirations,  and  the 
mea.'ure  of  her 'generosity.  Latin  .Vmerican  women, 
whether  of  high  or  lowly  birth,  dispense  an  exquisite 
hospilalitv  entirely  independent  of  material  resources. 
"Esta  en  su  casa’’  is  the  graceful  introduction  to  the 
best  and  all  the  house  affords.  Family  life  is  often 
patriarchal.  I  shall  never  forget  a  home  I  visited  last 
year  of  a  family  holding  high  official  position  in  an 
mland  city,  where  husband  and  wife,  married  son. 
wife  and  Ijaby.  invalid  daughter,  three  other  children, 
two  mothers-in-law,  and  numerous  relatives  and 
friends  gathered  daily  about  that  hospitable  board. 
Different  nationalities,  religions,  and  temperaments 
were  all  harmonized  by  the  wonderful  tact  and  self- 
abnegation  of  tbe  wife  and  mother. 

In  the  rural  communities  three  and  even  four 
generations,  where  girls  marry  at  thirteen,  are  often 
found  under  the  common  roof-tree,  and  stalwart  sons 
of  thirty-five  and  forty  are  referred  to  as  “los  ninos,” 
and  if  unruly,  even  at  that  age,  are  reduced  to  obedi¬ 
ence  by  the  rod  which  Solomon  recommended.  No 
home  is  too  poor,  no  board  too  narrow,  no  family  too 
numerous  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  wayfarer,  hospitality 
to  the  guest,  or  refuge  to  the  orphaned  or  abandoned. 
There  is  no  fear,  as  yet.  of  suffragettes  in  Latin 
.America.  T  have  no  word  in  which  to  express  my 
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appreciation  of  the  sweetness  of  Latin  American 
womanhood —  too  often  exploited,  wronged,  degraded, 
but  ever  patient,  gentle,  affectionate  and  womanly. 
Latin  American  women  court  motherhood.  The  child¬ 
less  home  is  the  exception  and  the  childless  woman 
is  deeply  pitied.  Fifteen  and  sixteen  children  of  one 
mother  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  how  often  one 
hears  the  sad  corollary — “they  are  all  dead  but  one!’’ 

■‘It  is  a  curious  condition  which  exists  all  through 
Latin  America  — a  woman,  adorned,  adored  and  ex¬ 
alted  even  to  defication,  but  little  homage  or  chivalry 
toward  womanhood.  Mary,  Immaculate  Virgin,  Queen 
of  Heaven;  Mary,  mother  of  James,  Joseph,  Simon 
and  Judas — perish  the  thought !  There  is  a  latent  and 
subtle  degradation  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  in 
the  teachings  of  the  dominant  church,  and  to  it,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  is  due  the 
position  of  woman  to-day  throughout  Latin  America. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  recognition  of  equality  of  the 
sexes  as  yet.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  life  of 
the  average  Latin  American  woman  is  dominated  by 
male  influence :  in  childhood  and  girlhood  by  paternal 
authority ;  or  failing  that,  under  elder  brother  or  near¬ 
est  male  relative;  as  a  wife,  entirely  subservient  to  her 
husband;  in  old  age,  if  widowed,  to  her  sons.  If  she 
belongs  to  a  conservative  family  all  these  influences 
are  secondary  to  that  of  the  priest.  What  wonder  is 
it  that  these  women  have  seldom  learned  to  think  for 
themselves?  There  are  no  quicker,  finer  intelligences 
in  the  world  than  in  Latin  America.  Educators  and 
business  men  agree  that  beside  the  Latin  American, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  is  slow. 

“Students  of  social  problems  find  that  the  keen 
edge  of  this  intelligence  is  dulled  in  male  adolescents 
by  a  too  early  acquaintance  with  vice.  Doubtless  also 
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a  too  early  maternity  often  stunts  the  development  of 
the  finer,  more  protected  life  of  many  women,  but  on 
the  whole,  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
Latin  America  are  characterized  by  naturally  quick 
intellects  and  sound  common-sense,  but  these  intellects 
have  long  lain  dormant;  they  have  been  subjected 
to  deadening  influences;  disuse  and  lack  of  training 
have  led  to  widespread  mental  apathy.  The  influence 
of  a  religious  worship  which  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  the  lack  of  educational  stimulus  even  in  the  high¬ 
est  social  circles,  the  restrictions  of  a  life  filled  with 
petty  interests  have  all  contributed  to  make  the  Latin 
American  woman  of  independent  thought  and  action 
comparatively  rare  even  at  the  present  time.  Even  in 
evangelical  circles  we  have  not  yet  known  how  to  dis¬ 
sipate  this  mental  inertia. 

When  beginning  Bible  classes  with  varying  groups 
of  women  in  different  parts  of  Chile  last  year,  many 
of  them  women  from  well-to-do  homes,  I  was  appalled 
by  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  taken  for 
granted  as  facts  of  common  knowledge.  They  had 
heard  these  things  many  times,  but  they  had  never 
really  thought  about  them ;  they  would  assent  to  almost 
any  statement  with  pious  acquiesence,  but  the  most 
casual  questioning  revealed  the  fact  that  their  mental 
activity  had  not  yet  been  stirred.  It  took  the  keenest 
effort  of  which  I  was  capable  to  arouse  these  women 
to  intellectual  activity,  but  oh!  what  a  joy  these  classes 
were  when  the  women  really  gripped  the  fact  that  they 
were  expected  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  to  give 
their  reasons  for  having  them,  and  to  defend  them  in 
the  face  of  opposition.  I  can  conceive  of  no  keener 
satisfaction  than  to  be  the  instrument  in  God’s  hand 
of  awakening  these  dormant  souls.” 
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Resolutions 

Ry  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 

The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress  on  Qiris- 
tian  Work  in  Latin  America  recommend; 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 
America  be  enlarged  and  reconstituted  so  as  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following: 

1.  An  American  and  Canadian  Section  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  mission  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  is  sending  and  maintaining  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed 
as  representatives  of  the  various  American  and  Canadian 
mission  agencies  of  which  coopted  members  at  least  one- 
half  shall  be  delegates  in  attendance  upon  this  Congress. 

2.  A  European  Section,  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  mission  agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  which  is  sending  and  maintaining  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Latin  America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  number  appointed 
as  representatives  of  the  various  British  and  Continental 
mission  agencies. 

3.  Ex-officio  members  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  committee  or  council  representing  the 
missions  and  churches  of  each  country  or  group  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  functions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  consultative  and  advisory,  not  legislative  and 
mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  Section,  and  also  of  the  European 
Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  European  Sections  of 
the  Committee  shall  each  have  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  numbering  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Section. 
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IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  each  Section 
shall,  as  a  rule,  meet  once  each  quarter  to  carry  out 
the  general  policy  and  instructions  of  the  Section. 

V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  with  work  in  Latin  America,  have  been 
unable  to  be  as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama  con¬ 
gress  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  perfecting  of  their  part  of  the 
organization  will  obviously  have  to  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
European  missionary  leaders,  favorable  for  such 
action.  The  congress  would,  however,  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  this  indispensable  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  European  mission  agencies  may  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

VI.  That  the  American  and  Canadian  Section 
should,  as  may  be  desired  by  the  co-operating  bodies, 
take  steps  promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  findings  of  the 
various  commissions,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  of 
the  congress,  so  far  as  the  co-operation  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
concerned. 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  ways  and  means  of  com¬ 
mon  action  between  the  American  and  European 
Sections  shall  be  worked  out  after  the  European 
Section  shall  have  been  organized. 

\^III.  That  the  ex-officio  members  representing  the 
Latin-American  committees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  both  the  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Sections. 
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gress  Sessions  was,  “The  Religious  Forces  Must  Unite.’'  The  Board  of  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  is  urged  to  extend  its  work  into  Latin  America. 


There  arc  some  decidedly  interesting  articles  in  this  issue.  R.  B.  Neal  writes  in 
his  usually  unique  and  interesting  way.  The  report  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  on 
Rural  Fields  is  full  of  information  vital  to  that  very  important  work.  The  history  of 
the  new  building  at  Gillespie,  Illinois,  reads  like  an  im-to-date  magazine  story.  Frank 
H.  Lash  writes  of  the  new  church  building  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  like  one  of  the 
Restoration  Fathers,  and  the  courage  and  hope  put  into  the  Church  at  Memphis,  Texas, 
by  the  help  of  this  Board,  is  most  interesting.  Every  word  of  this  issue  should  be 
read. 


THE  MAY  OFFERING. 

The  One  Great  Event  toward  which  all  the  Churches  should  move  unitedly  is  the 
May  Offering  for  Home  Missions  on  May  7th.  No  set  of  men  in  the  Church,  «ccpt 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Cincinnati,  knows  so  well  the  value  of  a  full  Home  Missionary 
Treasury  as  do  the  Members  and  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Extension  Board.  The  two 
Boards  work  hand  in  hand  and  the  work  of  one  is  vital  to  the  other.  There  are  scores 
of  congregations  that  now  need  the  support  of  the  Home  Board  which  in  a  few  years 
will  grow  into  Churches  that  will  be  feeders  to  every  Missionary,  Benevolent  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Agency.  To  neglect  the  May  Offering  means  to  neglect  our  own  growth.  The 
Church  that  neglects  the  May  Offering  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
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THE  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA. 

February  10th  to  20th. 

BY  G.  w.  MUCKLEV. 

We  hope  that  it  shall  prove  to  be  the  most  significant,  far-reaching  and 
important  gathering  ever  held  by  the  religions  forces  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  because  in  this  meeting  there  were  developed  a  spirit  and  purpose 
that  can  save  both  North  America  and  South  America.  That  spirit  and 
purpose  were  unity  and  cooperation.  Not  organic  unity,  but  something 
of  a  long  step  in  that  direction.  Not  entire  cooperation,  for  that  can  never 
come  until  all  God's  people  are  one  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  Girist  and 
His  Apostles.  This  Congress  was  a  challenge  to  Religious  Bodies  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  logic  of  Christ’s  prayer — that  a  united 
church  will  bring  a  believing  world. 


THE  SETTING  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

Geographically,  it  was  ideal.  Here  on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  is  to  be 
the  cross-roads  of  the  world,  tlie  meeting  place  of  North  and  South 
America.  Here  the  United  States  has  made  a  line  of  liquid  separation 
across  Panama  so  that  the  two  Americas  can  flow  into  each  other’s  life 
more  quickly  and  more  effectually. 

Racially,  it  was  remarkable.  Twenty-one  nations  were  represented 
in  the  Congress.  There  were  481  delegates  and  visitors.  The  delegates 
numbered  230,  the  visitors  outside  of  Panama  74,  and  the  visitors  inside 
of  Panama  177.  From  Latin  America  there  were  145  delegates  and  visitors, 
and  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Spain  and  Italy,  159.  Sixty 
missionary  organizations  were  represented.  These  men  and  women  are  some 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  among  the  religious  bodies  at  the  Home 
Base  and  in  North  America  and  from  the  various  Republics  of  all  Latin 
America,  the  most  prominent.  They  gathered  here  to  consider  the  religious 
and  moral  conditions  of  Latin  America  and  to  make  plans  to  bring  into 
cooperation  the  religious  forces  of  the  two  continents.  Mr.  Inman,  the 
Executive  Secretary,  said  the  invitation  to  participate  was  all-embracing, 
limited  to  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  inclusive  of  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  higher  moral  and  religious  life  of  these  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

The  Spiritual  Setting  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  be 
a  spiritual  force,  always  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  on  Sunday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th,  seventy  religious  services  were  held  in  different  churches,  Y. 
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M.  C.  A.’s,  Cub  Houses  and  Army  Posts,  among  all  races  in.  the  entire 
Canal  Zone,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  from  Colon  to  Panama  City. 
In  these  meetings  our  own  members  of  the  Christian  Church  did  their 
share  of  the  preaching.  Never  before  was  such  a  Christian  impact  given 
the  Canal  Zone. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Ernesto  Lefevre,  of  ^e  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  first  in  Spanish,  which  was 
frequently  applauded  by  those  who  could  understand  Spanish,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  us  who  could  not,  for  we  were  eager  to  know  what  he  had 
said  which  drew  applause.  After  finishing  his  address  in  Spanish,  he  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  us  all  by  at  once  giving  it  in  equally  excellent  English, 
and  we  English  had  our  chance.  Mr.  Lefevre  confessed  he  was  a  sincere 
and  devout  Catholic,  yet  recognized  the  lofty  and  comprehensive  purposes 
of  the  Congress.  He  said:  “I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of 
this  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  not  because  of  the  formalities  of 
etiquette,  but  because  I  wish  with  all  sincerity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  meetings  like  these  which  help  to  bring  to  my  country  elements  of^  the 
highest  civilization  to  which  all  good  citizens  aspire.  Since  we  are  guided 
by  the  ideals  of  righteousness  preached  by  Jesus  our  Lord,  we,  the  peoples 
of  America,  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  away  strife  and  bring  about 
a  lasting  Peace  among  the  nations  now  at  war.  *  ♦  *  Your  purpose 
is  to  unify  the  moral  and  religious  forces  of  North  and  South  America. 
For  this  reason  and  with  great  foresight  you  have  selected  for  this  Con¬ 
gress  the  soil  of  Panama  as  a  central  point  from  which  its  influence  will 
widely  radiate.”  This  is  only  part  of  what  he  said,  but  it  is  the  most 
significant  part,  coming  from  a  confessed  Catholic. 

John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  responded  to  this  address  and  assured  Mr. 
Lefevre  of  our  appreciation  of  all  he  said;  that  we  knew  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  young  republic  and  spoke  of  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  Congress.  The  whole  need,  the  whole  possibilities  and  the  whole  of 
our  resources  are  being  taken  into  account.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  new  awakening  in  the  Christian  Life  of 
Latin  America  and  North  America  as  well. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  DISCUSSION. 

This  was  a  meeting  for  conference  and  not  for  legislation  and  com¬ 
mands.  Not  a  single  resolution  was  passed  except  one  of  thanks.  The 
timeliness  and  urgency  of  the  meeting  were  expressed  by  the  needs  in 
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Latin  America,  discovered  by  the  investigations  of  the  various  Com¬ 
missions.  The  sins  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  strong  religious  bodies  of 
North  America  were  forced  upon  those  of  us  present  from  the  States  by 
the  facts  disclosed  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissions.  I  venture  the 
prophecy  that  no  Board  Secretary  at  the  Home  Base  will  dare  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  world’s  need  for  Christ  except  he  mention  Latin  America. 
Our  State  and  National  Conventions,  our  Missionary  Rallies,  and  the  voices 
on  the^  Men  and  Millions  Team  should  ring  clear  and  strong  on  the  needs 
of  Latin  America,  its  neglected  fields  and  its  abounding  opportunities. 

The  comprehensive  nature  and  work  of  the  Eight  Commissions  are 
easily  understood  when  they  are  named.  Report  1,  Survey  and  Occupation ; 
Report  2,  Message  and  Method;  Report  3.  Education;  Report  4.  Liter¬ 
ature;  Report  5,  Woman’s  Work;  Report  6,  The  Church  in  the  Field;  Re¬ 
port  7,  The  Home  Base;  Report  8,  Cooperation  and  the  promotion  of 
Unity. 

Each  one  of  these  Commissions  was  given  a  day  for  consideration  and 
discussion.  Each  report  was  presented  by  its  chairman,  which  was  followed 
by  seven-minute  talks  by  any  delegate  or  by  any  missionary.  A  buzzer 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  faithful  man,  and  each  one  was  absolutely  limited  to 
his  time.  If  any  one  desired  to  speak  he  must  have  handed  in  his  card 
previous  to  the  session  on  that  report.  This  plan  had  its  advantages  because 
it  required  each  one  to  prepare  well  what  he  had  to  say  and  say  it  to  the 
point.  Of  course  some  will  always  miss  the  point,  but  most  of  the  speeches 
were  illuminating  because  they  came  from  men  and  women  on  the  field 
who  had  the  needs  and  neglects  of  the  fields  burned  into  them  as 
missionaries. 

At  first  I  began  to  take  notes  with  pad  and  pencil  of  everything  that 
was  said  on  each  report,  until  finally  I  found  that  the  workers  on  the 
field  were  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart,  and  I  ceased  to  make  notes  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  beginning  of  each  Commission  report.  Certain  needs  and 
neglects  were  emphasized  by  all  and  the  remedy  was  the  same  time  old 
remedy.  I  was  reminded  of  what  Gladstone  once  said  before  a  great  gather¬ 
ing  in  England  when  he  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Needs 
of  Today.’’  He  said,  “You  ask  me  to  speak  on  the  needs  of  today.  There 
is  but  one  need,  and  that  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  That  gospel  can  and 
will  solve  everything."  This  was  the  emphasis  of  every  speaker.  The 
universal  agreement  was : 

First.  The  need  of  schools  of  all  grades  and  kinds.  Primary,  Second¬ 
ary,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  Normal,  Theological  and  Technical,  so  that 
teachers,  ministers  and  all  workers,  indigenous  to  the  country,  might  be 
trained  from  childhood  as  the  leaders  of  the  people..  It  was  felt  that  the 
equipment,  educational  ideals  and  methods  of  the  mission  schools  should 
equal  those  of  the  government.  And  wherever  these  are  low  should  sur¬ 
pass  them.  Christian  schools  should  in  every  respect  be  models  worthy 
of  imitation  by  the  State. 
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Second,  The  need  of  the  right  kind  of  literature,  because  the  countries 
are  flooded  with  the  most  vicious  and  degrading  literature  setting  up  wrong 
ideals,  or  none,  and  wholly  disintegrating  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  Bible,  good  books,  tracts  and  religious  papers  were  urged. 

Third.  Church  organizations,  because  these  are  ncc^sa^  ® 

create  Christian  men  and  women  who  would  be  indeed  the  Word  of  Gotl 
made  flesh  dwelling  among  men. 

Fourth.  Church  buildings  beautiful  in  design,  because  the  Latin  Amen- 
can  loves  the  beautiful.  These  church  buildings  should  also  be  proper 
equipment  for  all  church  work. 

Fifth.  The  need  of  unity  and  cooperation  among  all  religious  bodies  as 
the  speediest  attainment  of  the  ends  above  named,  that  there  be  no  waste 
of  money  and  equipment  and  that  the  whole  field  might  be  covered.  Where 
cooperation  in  conducting  schools  and  in  publishing  literature  and  religious 
newspapers  could  be  arranged  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  each 
religious  body  should  have  representation  in  the  schools  and  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  newspapers  and  literature.  This  plan  would  give  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  a  splendid  opportunity  to  present  the  principles  and  truths  we 
all  hold  to  be  essential  and  a  rare  chance  to  preach  Christian  union.  \\  c 
are  surely  prepared  to  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  principles  and  plea  we  hold  dear.  In  our  own  congre¬ 
gations  in  Latin  America  we  could  do  Just  as  we  do  at  home  in  organization 
and  in  conditions  of  church  membership. 

DIVISION  OF  SENTIMENT. 

Early  in  the  Congress  there  was  one  question  on  which  naturally  there 
was  division  of  sentiment  among  the  Congress  members.  There  was  the 
delicate  question  of  the  attitude  which  evangelical  workers  ought  to  take 
toward  the  prevailing  religious  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples.  On  this  point  there  were  ^vo  opinions.  One,  that  the 
evangelical  movement  should  drastically  attack  and  expose  the  established 
religious  system  and  practice.  The  other  opinion  is  that  the  way  to  over¬ 
come  error  is  to  let  in  the  light.  One  method  is  destructive  and  the  other 
constructive.  There  was  no  serious  lack  of  unity  here.  It  was  finally  felt 
that  we  must  not  be  anti-Catholic  nor  yet  compromising,  but  that  we  must 
open  the  windows  and  let  in  the  Christ  light.  When  the  evening  of  that 
day’s  discussion  came  every  soul  felt  that  the  deliberations  of  the  day  had 
been  guided  by  God. 

INTERCESSION. 

Prayer  had  a  large  place  in  the  Congress.  Each  session  was  begun 
before  God.  Each  session  was  closed  with  a  thirty-minute  period  of  inter¬ 
cession.  All  of  the  problems  of  work  in  Latin  America  were  talked  of  in 
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prayer  to  God.  In  the  midst  of  discussions  Robt.  E.  Speer,  the  presiding 
officer,  would  call  for  a  prayer  and  our  souls  sought  rest  and  counsel  in 
God.  Group  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the  cabins  of  the  boats  going 
and  coming. 


THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  PRESENT. 

In  the  group  picture  of  those  present  from  our  own  Household  not 
all  are  there  who  attended  tlie  Congress.  Those  who  attended  were:  A. 
McLean,  President  Chas.  T.  Paul  and  Mrs.  Paul,  Dean  Irene  T.  Myers, 
S.  G.  Inman  and  Mrs.  Inman,  Mrs.  Ida  Harrison,  C.  C.  Morrison,  Miss 
Mary  Orvis,  Miss  Elma  Irelan  and  Miss  Jessie  Brown,  of  our  mission  at 
Piedras  Negras,  Mexico.  Merritt  B.  Wood  and  V.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Porto 
Rico;  T.  F.  Reavis,  of  Buenos  Ayres;  G.  W.  Muckley  and  Mrs.  Muckley. 
D.  C.  Nutting  and  Mrs.  Nutting  and  P.  A.  Dickey  are  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  were  at  the  meetings.  This  group  of  Disciples  of  Christ  met  and  made 
the  following  recommendations ; 

First.  That  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its 
work  to  Latin  America. 

Second.  That  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  and  the  C.  W. 
B.  M  cooperate  in  work  in  Latin  America. 

Third.  To  greatly  enlarge  our  work  in  Mexico. 

Fourth.  To  strengthen  the  work  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  eventually  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  Provinces  adjacent. 

Fifth.  To  declare  our  intention  of  taking  the  Carribean  Circle,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Columbia, 
Panama  and  Central  America. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  were  prominent  in  preparing  the  Commission 
Reports  on  the  program  and  in  the  discussions.  S.  G.  Inman  of  Piedras 
Negras,  Mexico,  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City.  He  did  a  monumental  piece  of  work  in 
preparing  for  the  Congress.  The  Congress  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  for  lending  him  to  this  work.  Prof. 
Paul  was  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Message 
and  Method.  Merritt  Wood  of  Porto  Rico,  A.  E.  Cory,  Miss  Jessie,  L.  P. 
Brown  of  Mexico,  and  T.  F.  Reavis  of  Argentina  were  on  this  Commission 
also.  Prof.  Jasper  T.  Moses  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Education.  One  other  member  was  President  R.  H.  Crossfield  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  Mrs.  Ida  W.  Harrison  was  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Women’s  Work,  and  Irene  T.  Myers  was  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
Miss  Mary  Orvis  of  San  Antonio,  Miss  Jessie  Brown  of  Mexico,  and  Miss 
Irelan  were  on  this  Commission.  Mr.  T.  F.  Reavis  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
on  the  Commission  on  The  Church  in  the  Field.  A.  E.  Cory  was  also  a 
member.  C.  C.  Morrison  was  chosen  by  the  Congress  to  prepare  the  re- 
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ports  for  the  daily  papers  of  Panama  City.  He  is  to  write  a  report  of 
the  Regional  Conferences  in  South  America  which  are  following  the  Panama 
Congress.  President  Paul  and  wife,  Dean  Irene  T.  Myers  and  Mr.  Morrison 
are  attending  Regional  Conference  in  South  America.  Regional  Con¬ 
ferences  are  to  be  held  in  Havana  and  Porto  Rico  and  one  in  Mexico  at  as 
early  a  date  as  will  be  convenient. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  did  everything  to  make  the  trip  going  and 
coming  a  most  pleasant  one.  The  boats  are  ideals  of  comfort.  I  can 
testify  to  the  good  food,  for  I  did  not  miss  a  meal.  The  crew  from 
the  captain  to  stoker  were  polite  and  most  obliging.  I  want  to  personally 
thank  my  good  friend  E.  E.  Violett,  of  the  Violett  Travel  Bureau,  for 
getting  our  tickets  and  routing  us  with  the  Great  White  Fleet.  We  must 
also  thank  Capt.  D.  C.  Nutting  and  his  wife  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  making 
our  stay  in  Panama  so"  pleasant.  They  are  good  Christian  workers,  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  who  took  their  religion  with  them  to  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  good  done  by  the  Congress  is  to  be  further  conserved  by  carrying 
forward  the  things  accomplished  and  begun  by  this  Conference.  A  care¬ 
fully  matured  plan  by  the  Business  Committee,  headed  by  John  R.  Mott, 
was  presented  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  forces  that  have  been 
set  in  motion  by  this  great  meeting.  The  plan  provids  for  the  cooperation 
of  Great  Britain,  Continental  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America  in  a  comprehensive  Alliance  of  all  Evangelical  Christian 
forces  for  the  building  of  a  Christian  Civilization  in  all  these  Latin  lands. 
Thus  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  Christendom  is  working  and  planning 
for  Christ’s  conquest  of  the  world. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Held  to  Answer.  By  PeteAClnrk  Afnefarlane. 

LUtle.  Brown  %  Co..  Boston.  $1.35  net. 

Our  mutual  friend.  Mr.  Macfarlane.  late  of  our  Men's  Brotherhood  nmonsr  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  has  had  thus  far  a  brief  but  very  brilliant  literary  career.  His  eenius  for  writlne 
strikins  and  readable  thinsrs  first  showed  itself  in  "Christian  Men."  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  Men’s  Brotherhood,  and  in  leadint;  articles  In  the  first-cl.«ss  journals  of  America.  Then 
"Those  Who  Have  Come  Back"  came  out  in  book  form  with  a  wide  reading  because  of  the 
human  interest  of  its  characters  which  were  all  studied  at  first  hand  by  Mr.  Macfarlane. 

It  look  just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Macfarlane  to  write  "Held  to  Answer."  The  writer  of  this 
appreciation  knows  well,  both  the  author  and  his  varied  experience  and  the  ups  and  dmvns 
of  the  Alameda  church.  His  ministry  in  that  church  was  ideal  in  that  it  touched  every  pha.se 
of  life  in  and  arout  d  The  Bay.  The  characters  from  John  Hampstead  and  the  beautiful 
scheming  actress  clear  through  to  "The  Angel  of  the  Chair.”  are  very  true  to  Hfe.  This  book 
is  not  fiction  but  real  life.  Its  rapid  and  interesting  movement  of  events  holds  the  reader  into 
the  hours  past  midnight  and  all  through  it  is  a  .sermon  that  will  help  the  reader  to  a  newer  and 
more  practical  consecration  of  his  life  to  the  uplift  of  humanity.  All  of  Mr.  Macfarlane's 
friends  rejoice  in  this  good  piece  of  work.  Any  one  who  recommends  this  book  lo  a  friend 
wilt  do  him  good  all  his  life. 

Training  for  Soul  Winning.  By  E.  E.  Violett. 

Price:  Cloth,  12mo.,  postpaid.  50c;  Paper,  postpaid.  30c. 

This  is  a  test-book  for  cla.sses  modeled  on  the  plan  of  "Training  for  Service."  In  this 
book  Mr.  Violett  aims  to  put  soul  winning  on  .a  strictly  Scriptural  basis  and  to  do  away  with 
all  clap-trap  methods  in  Evangelism.  It  is  very  concise,  very  readable  and  has  been  spoken  of 
by  many  cf  the  most  scholaily  preachers  among  us  as  the  best  of  its  kind,  because  it  is  practi¬ 
cal.  scholarly  and  to  the  point.  Says  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  A  great  evangelistic  peo¬ 
ple  like  our  own  ought  to  have  several  of  these  books  in  each  congregation  to  put  Into  the 
hands  of  earnest  Disciples  who  want  to  win  souls, 
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REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN 
CUBA. 

In  the  Regional  Conference  in  Havana,  which  was  held  on  Christian 
Work  in  Cuba,  the  dominant  note  was  “get  together”  as  it  was  in  the 
Panama  Congress.  Protestanism  divided  into  unrelated  and  uncooperative 
denominations  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  great  social  and  missionary 
opportunity  presented  by  Latin  America.  This  has  been  the  dominant  note 
of  the  Ksciples  of  Christ  from  the  beginning  of  our  existence.  Can  it  be 
that  we  have  not  sounded  it  loud  enough  in  former  years  in  the  United 
States?  When  we  were  nobody  God  called  us  into  existence  to  make  this 
plea.  We  should  all  be  happy  that  others  are  sounding  the  same  note.  Can 
we  help  them  to  accept  our  program  for  Christian  Union  so  that  the  peace 
of  God  may  come?  Some  of  the  Christian  Business  Men  of  the  churches 
see  the  task  looming  so  large  that  they  will,  out  of  sheer  demand  for 
efficiency,  compel  the  churches  to  get  together.  How  far  the  different 
religious  bodies  may  go  in  unifying  their  efforts,  whether  they  should  be¬ 
come  one  church  or  only  cooperate  in  certain  types  of  service  for  Latin 
America  was  a  question  on  which  there  was  division  of  sentiment.  The 
business  men  who  were  present  sounded  but  one  note.  It  was  that  we 
must  stop  our  waste  and  leakage  which  are  caused  by  duplication  of  effort 
and  buildings.  At  least  we  must  not  have  the  same  program  on  Latin 
American  fields  that  we  have  had  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  empha¬ 
sizing  this  matter  of  Union  any  more  than  the  Congress  did.  It  was  spoken 
of  as  the  one  way  to  save  Latin  America  with  the  Gospel.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  leading  us  to  see  the  common  task.  If  we  mitsf  get  together  to 
save  the  world  we  will  get  together.  Business  men  will  cease  to  give  their 
money  if  religious  leaders  and  workers  fail  to  work  efficiently. 

At  the  Regional  Conference  in  Cuba  120  were  present.  There  were 
27  delegates  and  5  visitors  present  from  the  United  States  and  54  officials 
and  34  visitors  from  Cuba.  Of  our  own  folk  there  were  present  W.  L. 
Burner  and  Elmer  Griffith  of  the  Matanzas  Mission,  Merritt  B.  Wood  and 
V.  C.  Carpenter  of  Porto  Rico,  A.  McLean,  G.  W.  Miickle}',  Mrs.  Muck- 
ley  and  S.  G.  Inman. 

Under  the  question  of  the  Survey  and  occupation  of  the  Field  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  prevailed  that  strong  centers  should  be  developed  and  out  from 
these  Evangelists  should  go  and  these  strong  centers  should  also  be  used 
as  examples  of  what  could  be  done  by  Christian  forces.  Certain  Christian 
groups  should  make  a  survey  of  a  Province  and  then  intelligently  answer 
its  needs.  Certain  points  should  be  evangelized  and  there  should  be  no 
overlapping.  There  can  be  little  or  no  overcrowding  now  because  of  the 
paucity  of  workers.  The  idea  prevailed  that  we  should  not  be  thinking 
so  much  of  the  increase  of  our  own  religious  communion,  but  rather  of 
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Christianity  at  large.  No  forced  or  legislative  action  is  to  be  undertaken 
or  even  suggested.  It  is  far  wiser  to  develop  sentiment  than  to  formulate 
rules. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  among  colored  people,  among  the  work¬ 
ers  in  sugar  mills,  or  among  country  people.  One  speaker  urged  that  in 
the  creaUon  of  Schools,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Schools  should  be 
developed  to  help  the  country  people  to  improve  their  conditions.  That 
no  people  could  be  permanently  lifted  as  a  whole  until  the  rural  communities 
could  be  improved.  On  one  of  my  trips  through  the  country  1  saw  a  pig 
tied  to  an  iron  peg  and  his  circle  of  operations  was  very  limited.  I  also 
went  into  a  Cuban  country  home  with  Brother  Burner  and  conditions  there 
were  just  as  much  limited.  When  John  Silliman  graduated  as  a  young 
business  man  he  went  to  Saltillo,  Mexico.  He  went  not  to  exploit  Mexicans 
and  Mexico,  but  to  exploit  Christ.  He  studied  the  soil  of  that  community 
and  began  to  raise  certain  crops.  He  studied  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Everything  he  learned  he  taught  the  Mexicans.  He  preached  in  the  Union 
Church  when  there  was  no  minister.  He  visited  the  sick.  He  conducted 
funerals.  For  miles  and  miles  around  he  helped  the  Mexicans  to  improve 
their  conditions  and  they  loved  him  and  wanted  that  which  made  him 
kind  and  helpful.  They  found  it  was  Christ  who  made  him  what  he  was 
and  they  accepted  Him.  John  Silliman  was  greater  than  a  King  or  a 
President.  I  would  go  far  to  see  him.  Enough  consecrated  business  men 
like  John  Silliman  could  save  Latin  America  by  practical  helpfulness  by 
beginning  at  the  foundations  of  society.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
Americans  have  gone  into  Latin  America  to  exploit  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  to  make  money  without  being  helpful  to  those  they  employ  and 
use.  The  Catholic  Church  for  400  years  has  been  making  money  out  of 
the  people  with  very  little  uplift.  Shall  the  same  be  said  of  Protestant 
people  that  are  now  going  into  Latin  America.  Christian  forces  must  very 
carefully  correct  this  error  of  business  men.  In  one  province  a  minister 
said  when  he  went  in  but  one  Bible  ^vas  found.  The  need  of  Christian 
work  in  Cuba  is,  therefore,  very  great. 

In  the  Cuban  Conference  the  question  of  tlie  kind  of  literature  came 
up  for  discussion.  There  are  many  kinds  of  people  and  the  literature  must 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  these  classes. 

First.  There  are  the  Indifferent.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  class  and 
is  the  male  population.  Their  attitude  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Gospel  with  a  decided  distrust  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they 
have  known  it 

Second.  The  Disbelievers  are  not  so  numerous.  Many  are  eager  in¬ 
quirers  for  the  Truth  and  they  have  unfortunately  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  infidel  teachers  and  publications,  or  both. 

Third.  Of  misguided  believers  there  is  a  great  multitude  in  the  bosom 
of  the  traditional  church,  sincere,  honest,  firm,  unmovable  souls  who  be- 
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Ueve  in  their  diurch  as  o£  divine  origin  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  but  rejecting  many  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  priesthood. 

Fourth.  There  are  the  fanaiical,  which  describes  a  very  numerous  class 
among  the  Cubans,  women  for  the  most  'part,  doubtless  sincere,  but  with 
minds  hermetically  sealed  to  anything  that  comes  in  conBict  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  can  be  reached  only  by  women 
as  teachers  and  missionaries.  They  are  sincere,  docile  souls  who  have  found 
in  Christ  a  Resting  Place.  They  are  true  to  the -light  they  have  received, 
but  are  as  babes  in  Christ.  They  must  be  reached. 

Fifth.  Then  there  are  always  the  Children  to  whom  access  is  easy 
in  the  day-school  and  the  Sunday-School.  They  are  uncontaminated,  easily 
interested,  and  responsive  to  Gospel  facts  and  teaching.  Ohl  the  children  1 
Their  saving  must  be  the  great  objective.  Mrs.  Muckley  and  I  were  very 
happy  to  visit  our  own  work  at  Matanzas  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
W.  L.  Burner  and  his  wife.  They  are  reaching  the  young  people.  1 
preached  to  them  through  Mr.  Burner  as  interpreter.  I  talked  on  the  Con¬ 
secration  of  Life.  They  hung  eagerly  on  every  word.  A  Sunday-School 
of  over  100  is  conducted  in  another  part  of  Matanzas  and  other  work  is 
done  out  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas.  Brother  Griffith  has  just  come  to 
help  them.  They  are  to  make  their  work  one  with  the  people  to  lift  up 
their  conditions.  They  are  a  brave  trio  and  deserve  our  prayers  and  sup¬ 
port.  The  Foreign  Society  should  be  given  large  means  to  expand  this 
good  work.  Let  us  pray  that'  God  may  permit  us  to  see  our  great  privilege 
and  opportunity. 

The  Conference  opinion  was  that  churches  should  be  taught  Self-Sup¬ 
port  as  soon  as  practicable.  Many  reported  splendid  success  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

As  at  the  Panama  Conference,  so  here  at  Havana,  it  was  thought  a 
practical  plan  of  cooperation  in  school  work  and  in  the  publication  of 
literature  could  be  worked  out. 

It  was  decided  that  this  Conference  in  Cuba  should  end  very  practically 
and  not  in  talk  alone,  so  it  was  agreed  that  a  survey  of  Cuba  should  be 
made  in  the  near  future  by  six  Board  Secretaries  from  the  United  States 
who  are  experts  in  that  kind  of  work.  They  will  be  assisted  by  men  on 
the  field. 

Thus  ended  the  second  of  the  two  most  important  Conferences  it  has 
been  my  jfrivilege  to  attend.  Those  of  us  at  our  tasks  at  home  ought  to  get 
out  into  fields  and  Conferences  like  these  held  in  Latin  America  so  that 
we  may  see  those  who  are  bravely  facing  their  tasks  and  staying  by  them, 
and  that  we  may  voice  their  needs  to  those  whom  we  meet  at  home  where 
we  are  all  prospering.  It  will  help  to  save  our  own  souls  if  we  do  this. 
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THE  CHURCH  EXTENSION  BOARD’S  SHOULDER  TO 
THE  WHEEL. 

R.  B.  NEAL. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  at  Grayson,  Carter  County,  Kentucky, 
was  planted  in  the  year  1855,  by  Sanford  S.  Doyle  and  Henry 
Pangburn.  There  were  about  twenty  charter  members,  five  of 
whom  are  living.  J.  M.  Summers  and  J.  R.  Botts  were  the 
first  officers.  The  church  met  for  worship  in  the  Courthouse. 
During  the  sixties,  as  Carter  was  on  the  edge  of  the  river  zone 
and  as  almost  every  man  shouldered  his  gun  on  one  or  the 
other  side,  not  much  advancement  along  church  lines  was  made, 


Crayton.  Ky.  Aided  ty  $1,000  from  Marjaret  K.  Long  Memorial  Fund  • 

The  first  meeting  house  for  these  Disciples  of  Christ  was 
built  in  1881  and  dedicated  by  A.  I.  Hobbs  in  1882.  It  was  a 
neat,  one-room  frame  building.  It  met  the  demands  at  that 
time.  As  the  congregation  grew  and  Bible  School  work  de¬ 
veloped  there  was  a  painful  realization  that  the  Church  family 
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had  outgrown  the  old  home.  It  took  faith  and  courage  of  a  rare 
sort  to  wreck  the  old  building  and  plan  to  build  a  brand-new- 
up-to-now  church  home  and  workshop  for  the  growing  Bible 
School.  The  leaders  knew  it  would  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
and  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  in  sight.  "The  die  was 
cast."  It  was  to  be  done  on  the  “pay  as  you  go"  plan.  Once 
a  month  a  special  collection  was  taken  in  the  Bible  School  for 
"the  new  Church  house.”  Little  children  caught  the  enthusiasm, 
would  save  up,  some  brought  a  dollar.  These  collections  ranged 
from  $15  to  $1,055.  The  liberality  and  sacrifices  of  many 
insured  success. 

The  whisper  went  the  rounds  and  was  a  fine  tonic:  “If 
needed,  our  Church  Extension  Board  will  put  their  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  help  us  out."  While  we  determined  not  to  “call 
on  the  C.  E.  Board”  if  we  could  help  it.  the  fact  that  their  help 
was  ready  when  needed  cheered  the  workers.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  the  time  came  when  our  “givers”  were  exhausted  and  had 
to  stop  for  “a  breathing  spell"  to  recuperate. 

But  the  work  must  go  on.  To  stop  it  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  of  money  and  enthusiasm.  Just  then  the  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  said:  “Here’s  one  thousand  to  tide  you  over — on  with  the 
work."  “On”  was  the  word  and  “over”  we  went  with  joy  in 
our  hearts  and  thanks  on  our  lips  to  the  Church  Extension  Board 
for  its  hand  of  help  in  the  hour  of  need.  You  can  see  that  it  is 
a  magnificent  building.  Try  to  duplicate  it  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  swallow  up  from  $1,CXX)  to  $1,200  to  erect  it. 

While  the  basement  is  not  finished,  it  soon  will  be  and  then 
we  are  ready  for  the  dedicatory  or  “sanctification”  act.  Then 
we  expect  to  hand  back  to  the  Church  Extension  Board  the 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  “bonus,”  as  well  as  the  interest  with  a 
hearty  “Thanks  for  your  timely  help — pass  on  this  thousand  to 
other  churches  in  need  of  meeting  houses.” 

No  church  can  be  happy  for  the  present  or  plan  successfully 
for  the  future  without  “a  meeting  house”  and  a  Bible  School 
work  shop.  In  order  that  the  Church  Extension  Board  may 
extend  a  hand  of  help  and  its  power  to  help,  the  money  must 
“C.  B.”  (Come  Back)  soon  as  possible. — Selah. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RURAL  FIELDS  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL. 

BY  WAEEEN  H.  WILSON,  CHMEMAN. 

I.  The  Advance  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Church  Field  during  the 
Past  Year. 

1.  The  significant  advance 
in  the  past  year  has  been  in 
the  instruction  provided  for 
country  ministers.  This  has 
been  from  the  first  suitable  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations. 

Very  few  institutions  have 
made  special  arrangements  for 
purely  denominational  instruc¬ 
tion  of  country  ministers.  The 
religious  rather  than  denomi¬ 
national  character  of  this  work 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Universities,  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso 
elation,  have  taken  a  signifi 
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cant,  not  to  say,  a  leading  part  in  the  short  course  instruction 
so  offered.  There  is  today  more  of  special  teaching  for  coun¬ 
try  ministers  in  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  the  teachers  being 
Christian  men  suited  to  their  task,  than  in  theological  semin¬ 
aries  in  every  denomination.  Notable  instances  of  work  that 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  are 
the  Summer  Schools  at  Ames,  Iowa ;  East  Lansing,  Michigan ; 
College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park,  Maryland ;  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Camp  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

2.  Surveys,  which  have  from  the  first  figured  largely  in 
Country  Church  Work  have  been  carried  forward  during  the 
past  year,  but  only  along  the  lines  before  laid  down.  Mr.  Gill, 
for  the  Federal  Council  Church  and  Country  Life  Commission 
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is  continuing  in  detailed  application  the  Ohio  Rural  Life  Sur- 
ve}'.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  county  and  state  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Morse,  for  the  Country  Church  Work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  is  making  a  survey  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  three  counties — two  in  California  and  one 
in  Oregon.  Mr.  Morse  is  expected  to  undertake  this  winter  a 
survey  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  will  be  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  work  will 
be  of  equal  significance  to  all  denominations. 

3.  There  is  no  agency  which  has  done  much  during  the 
past  year  in  publicity  work.  The  Presbyterians  have,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy  and  because  of  the  growth  and  burden  of  prac¬ 
tical  work,  rather  avoided  publicity.  The  general  disposition 
among  church  workers  in  this  field  is  to  digest  and  organize 
the  principles  which  we  have  come  universally  to  believe.  At 
the  same  time,  publicity  has  gone  forward  in  more  diffuse  and 
general  lines,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  less  interest  in  the  country  church,  but  of  more.  It  is 
true  that  men  are  increasingly  concerned  with  how  to  do  rather 
than  what  to  do. 

4.  The  striking  single  advance  of  the  past  year  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical.  "Demonstration  Parishes”  are  selected  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  under  national  Boards 
and  are  being  pushed  in  the  use  of  ample  funds  as  proving 
grounds  of  the  theory  and  the  teaching  about  country  life.  A 
distinguished  instance  is  Rev.  C.  M.  McConnell  at  Lakeville, 
Ohio.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  have  several  such 
fields.  At  Tennessee  community,  Texas,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  at 
Wallace,  Texas,  Mr.  Burrows,  have  been  located  in  "Demon¬ 
stration  Parishes”  by  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board. 

5.  The  conferences,  both  local  and  national  have  been 
fewer  this  past  year.  The  agencies  that  employ  men  have  been 
hard  up  for  funds.  This  applies  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
and  the  International  Committee.  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  County  Work.  The  one  great  exception  was  the  con¬ 
ference  held  by  the  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Ml.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chairman  of  this  Commission,  presided 
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over  a  conference  national  in  character  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  De¬ 
cember  tenth,  at  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  church,  his  visit  to  Columbus  being 
primarily  to  make  this  address.  This  was  a  great  gathering, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  significant  in  the  history  of  the 
Country  Church  Movement,  and  it  marks  a  great  advance;  for 
it  shows  that  without  advertising  a  new  agency  unknown  to 
most  all  can  call  together  a  great  body  of  men  representing  al¬ 
most  every  state,  who  come  at  their  own  expense  to  sit  for 
three  days  in  council  and  in  prayer  upon  the  country  church. 
It  is  reported  that  at  no  session  of  this  meeting  were  there  less 
than  nine  hundred  people  present.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
men  and  many  of  tliem  came  from  afar. 

6.  The  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the 
Federal  Council  has  been  worked  out  as  an  organization  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Members  of  your  Rural  Fields  Committee 
have  been  most  pctive  in  promoting  this  Commission.  We  have 
believed  that  it  has  been  the  best  form  in  which  a  public  body 
can  present  to  the  whole  country  the  significance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  church  to  the  nation  and  to  the  churches  of  Christ.  A  little 
later  a  recommendation  will  be  presented  proposing  a  definite 
working  basis  by  which  your  committee  and  this  Commission 
can  cooperate. 

7.  There  is  evidence  during  the  past  year  of  the  growth 
of  the  conception  which  underlies  the  whole  Country  Church 
Movement,  that  the  church  is  the  heart  of  the  community.  This 
conception  expresses  itself  in  the  belief  that  religious  and  eco¬ 
nomic  experience  are  closely  bound  together,  that  the  church 
and  the  school  are  part  of  the  same  organic  community  life, 
and  that  the  church  depends  upon  the  school  for  its  existence 
and  continuance.  The  same  belief  underlies  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  namely,  that  the  church  is 
an  expression  of  the  same  forces  which  show  themselves  in  so¬ 
cial  life  and  in  the  play  life  of  the  people.  This  belief  has  dur. 
ing  the  past  year  shown  itself  in  many  forms  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  it  sometirrtes  goes  to  extreme  lengths  be¬ 
cause  of  the  simplicity  and  radicalism  of  mind  among  rural 
people.  Your  chairman  has,  for  instance,  found  that  the  demon- 
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stration  pastors  located  in  Texas  are  expected  to  be  farmers  as 
well  as  ministers.  Our  people  there  have  proposed  to  buy  foi 
the  pastor  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  but  we  have  insisted  that  the 
acreage  be  cut  down  to  four.  The  conviction  that  religion  is 
simple  and  that  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  people  in  the 
country  is  coming  to  be  held  widely.  The  problem  now  is  oi 
applying  this  great  hope  of  faith  by  the  people  in  practical,  log¬ 
ical  and  God-fearing  ways.  This  is  no  easy  problem.  From 
now  on  the  Country  Church  Movement  is  to  be  "here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.”  It 
is  a  question  of  details.  There  should  be  continued  agitation, 
investigation,  surveys,  conferences,  and  publicity,  because  it  is 
a  growing  and  a  going  movement  requiring  all  the  time  both 
now  appeal,  enthusiasm,  fervor  and  agitation.  The  real  service 
to  be  rendered  now  is  to  work  out  in  minute  and  loving  super¬ 
vision  the  problem  of  the  service  of  the  pastor,  of  the  school 
teacher,  the  agricultural  organizer,  the  public  health  nurse,  and 
of  the  physician  in  the  country.  We  need  money,  but  we  can 
get  money ;  and  we  need  organizers,  but  we  are  now  getting 
some  organizers.  Most  of  all  we  need  knowledge  and  fore¬ 
sight,  divinely-inspired  invention,  in  order  that  we  may  see  our 
way  and  know  what  to  do  in  little  details,  bringing  one  by  one 
not  merely  to  confession  of  Christ,  but  to  an  enlightened  serv¬ 
ice  in  His  Kingdom  in  little  places. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  men  see  this  throughout  the 
whole  country  and  that  they  are  studying  the  problem  and  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  particular  local  service.  We  cannot  go 
fonvard  any  faster  than  this. 

11.  Activities  of  the  Rural  Fields  Committee. 

1.  The  Committee  held  in  January,  1915,  seven  Country 
Church  conferences,  each  one  two  days  in  length ;  each  one  in¬ 
terdenominational  and  regional.  Various  results  may  be  named 
as  flowing  from  these  meetings,  but  the  following  are  of  perma¬ 
nent  interest  to  the  Home  Missions  Council. 

2.  At  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  the  meeting  was  the  occasion  of 
the  formation  of  an  Ohio  County  Commission,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  now  as  a  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Rural  Life  Association. 
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3.  In  New  York  there  was  formed,  as  a  result  of  the  two 
conferences  at  Saratoga  and  Olean,  a  Country  Church  Council, 
with  Rev.  W.  A.  Granger,  D.D.,  as  Temporary  Chairman,  which 
is  planning  two  lines  of  work:  the  survey  of  counties  of  the 
state  in  a  uniform  manner  and  the  employment  of  a  State  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Country  Churches.  The  work  of  the  Survey  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Madison  Counties.  An 
evangelistic  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  Madison  County, 
of  which  Dr.  W.  O.  Stearns  will  tell  as  part  of  this  program. 
The  proposal  of  the  New  York  body  to  employ  a  paid  repre¬ 
sentative  who  shall  promote  the  country  churches  of  all  denom^ 
inations  is  submitted  to  this  body  for  its  advice,  and  approval 
or  disapproval. 

4.  Extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  with  various  seminaries,  colleges 
and  university  departments,  in  the  interest  of  short  courses  for 
country  ministers.  In  this  matter  great  progress  has  been  made. 
Two  schools  were  held  last  summer  which  had  ministers  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  several  denominations,  one  of  them  working 
under  the  Colorado  Home  Missions  Council;  we  refer  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Camp  at  Estes  Park,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  the  Summer  School  of  Religion  at  the  Pacific  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Berkeley,  California,  at  which  in  the  first 
session  in  June  one  hundred  were  enrolled. 

5.  The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
are  active  members  and  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life  in 
the  Federal  Council. 

III.  Recommendations. 

1.  That  the  Home  Missions  Councils,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  organization  of  the  Country  Church  Council  of 
New  York  State  and  of  the  proposal  to  employ  a  paid  repre¬ 
sentative  to  give  all  his  time  to  religious  work  in  the  rural  fields 
of  New  York  State,  his  support  to  be  provided  by  the  Home 
Missions'  agencies  working  within  the  State  of  New  York,  ex¬ 
presses  its  approval  of  this  subject,  and  will  look  upon  its  fu- 
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ture  growth  as  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a  state  organ¬ 
ization  of  Home  Missions  Council  type. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  holding  conferences  such  as 
were  held  in  January,  1915,  in  other  states,  in  which  a  State 
Council  of  Rural  Churches  might  be  desired  or  needed,  the 
amount  of  $500  be  appropriated;  provided  that  it  be  expended 
in  the  holding  of  conferences  in  the  interest  of  general  publicity 
along  the  line  of  comity  among  country  churches  and  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  state  councils  affiliated  with  this  body, 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  basis  of  cooperation  between 
the  Home  Missions  Council  Rural  Fields  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Council  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life  be 
the  following;  The  Rural  Fields  Committee  shall  serve  in  as¬ 
sembling  the  Home  Mission  forces  of  a  state  and  laying  before 
them  the  possibility  of  state  organization,  and  the  employment, 
by  means  of  their  contributions  to  a  common  fund,  of  a  state 
worker  among  country  churches.  The  Federal  Council  shall 
participate  in  such  state  conferences  and  shall  from  the  first  be 
a  party  to  the  organization  formed.  It  shall  be  assumed  that 
the  state  organizations  so  formed  shall  be  organized  under  the 
Federal  Council  and  be  an  organic  part  of  its  work.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Home  Missions  Council  shall  have  no  permanent  super- 
vi.«ion  over  such  state  councils. 


HOW  IT  WAS  DONE  AT  ENSLEY,  ALABAMA. 

BY  THOS.  LENOX. 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  you  for  the  January-February  number 
of  Business  in  Christianity,  what  Church  Extension  did  for 
the  Mission  Church  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  write  you  for  the  January-February  No.,  1916,  what 
Church  Extension  has  done  for  the  church  in  Ensley,  Ala. 

For  about  twelve  years  this  congregation  struggled  for  exist¬ 
ence.  The  little  “Sweat-box”  in  which  the  church  met  was  any¬ 
thing  but  inviting,  and  many  turned  away.  Ministers  came  and 
went,  each  time  the  congregation  felt  more  discouraged  than  ever. 

During  July  and  August  of  1914,  S.  P.  Spiegel,  State 
Evangelist,  supplied  for  the  congregation  and  a  new  building  was 
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started  and  was  up  a  few  rounds  above  the  foundation  when  the 
work  must  stop  for  want  of  funds. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  writer  was  called  to  serve 
as  minister.  The  financial  panic  was  on.  People  that  had  money 
and  influence  did  not  have  much  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  People  said,  "If  we  contribute  where  will  you  get  money  to 
finish?"  I  said  "From  the  Board  of  Church  Extension.”  They 
said,  "Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  certain  about  that.”  I  said,  "Yes, 
just  as  good  as  that  much  cash  if  you  but  knew  it.”  The  banks 
would  not  let  out  money  with  the  best  security  only  to  those  who 
were  doing  business  with  them.  We  waited  for  winter  to  pass. 
In  March,  1915,  with  my  experience  with  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  and  some  papers  of  past  dealing  with  the  Board,  I 
went  to  the  men  that  were  furnishing  the  material  and  laid  my 
proposition  before  them.  They  said,  "Order  what  you  want.”  They 
could  see  where  their  money  was  coming  from.  In  the  same  way 
we  borrowed  a  few  dollars  to  start  work.  Donations  began  to  come 
in.  People  said,  "Are  you  going  to  finish  ?”  I  said,  "We  are.”  And 
by  the  middle  of  August  we  were  able  to  finish  a  $15,000  building. 
We  had  our  dedication  the  26th  of  September  and  raised  enough 
money  to  cover  all  indebtedness.  Since  that  day  we  have  had  thirty- 
six  additions.  Bible  school  growing,  old  members  that  had  turned 
away  are  coming  back,  new  ones  are  being  enlisted  every  week. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  this  could 
not  have  been  done,  I  am  on  the  ground  and  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about.  We  were  enabled  to  do  this  in  the  dullest  of  times. 


WHY  BUILD  CHURCHES? 

REV.  DAVID  G.  WYLIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  “The  Assembly  Herald." 

In  discussing  any  question  it  is  highly  important  to  define  the  terms 
used.  When  we  come  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  build 
churches?”  it  is  evident  that  the  word  “church”  is  used  in  different  senses. 
A  "church”  is  a  number  of  Christians  organized  for  worship ;  a  “church"  is 
a  body  of  Christians  with  a  history,  a  creed,  a  government,  and  forms  of 
worship ;  a  “church”  is  a  building  dedicated  to  Christian  worship.  In  our 
day  the  word  “church”  is  popularly  applied  to  a  building.  When  traveling 
with  friends  through  a  street  or  avenue  of  a  city,  or  through  some  suburban 
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district,  or  rural  cotnmunity,  how  often  we  hear  the  exclamation,  "What 
a  beautiful  church.” 

In  our  thinking,  the  spiritual  entity,  the  church,  should  be  kept  quite 
distinct  from  the  church,  or  edifice,  in  which  a  body  of  Giristians  worship; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  never  referred  to  the  tabernacle  in  which 
his  great  congregation  worshiped  as  a  church,  but  was  always  accustomed 
to  speak  of,  “The  church  that  worships  in  the  tabernacle,”  In  other  words, 
this  famous  preacher  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  spiritual  body,  the 
church,  and  the  building  in  which  the  Christian  congregation  of  which  he 
was  minister  worshiped. 

Can  a  church  e.xist  without  an  edifice  in  which  to  meet?  Most  certainly, 
for  in  Christ’s  day  the  disciples  had  no  building  of  their  own.  They  met 
under  the  open  sky,  by  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee,  or  on  the  hillside,  and 
listened  to  the  words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  Paul’s 
day  there  were  "Saints  in  Caesar's  household.”  These  early  Christians  may 
not  have  had,  probably  did  not  have,  any  formal  organization,  but  in  a 
certain  sense  we  may  consider  them  as  a  church  of  Christ.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  speaks  of  the  church  in  the  home,  as  it  was  customary  for  the  early 
Christians  to  meet  in  houses  and  in  synagogues.  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
great  persecutions,  Christian  congregations  existed  without  any  places  to 
meet  which  they  could  call  their  own.  There  were  no  Christian  church 
edifices,  but  the  followers  of  Christ  met  in  dens,  in  caves,  in  out  of  the 
way  places,  in  forests,  in  the  open  porticoes  of  public  buildings  for  the 
worship  of  God.  Though  their  religion  was  by  Roman  law  an  illicit  one ; 
and  though  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  if  they  disobeyed  the 
law,  still  the  early  Christians  loved  Christ  so  ardently  that  nothing  could 
restrain  them  from  meeting  in  order  to  worship  God.  The  “mountain  men,” 
persecuted  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  formed  themselves  into  societies  and 
Christian  congregations  and  lived  for  many  years  without  any  church 
edifices  to  shelter  them.  Not  only  did  they  meet  for  worship  and  for  the 
hearing  the  word  from  the  lips  of  faithful  pastors,  but  they  waged 
vigorous  and  successful  warfare  against  their  oppressors.  Their  meeting 
place,  their  “church,”  was  the  dell,  the  moor,  the  mountain-slope,  hidden 
and  inaccessible  spots,  where  they  sang  God’s  praises,  listening  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  submitted  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  dark  night  of  perse¬ 
cution  passed  away  church  building  began  all  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
kings  being  the  patrons  and  queens  the  patronesses  of  churches ;  and  the 
construction  of  edifices  for  Christian  congregations  has  gone  on  from  that 
day  to  this  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  the  United  States,  alone,  Christian 
people  are  building  each  year  church  edifices  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  adapting  them,  in  their  size  and  architecture,  to  the  demands 
which,  in  these  days,  are  placed  by  an  ever  increasing  population,  upon 
the  Christian  Church. 
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Why  should  we  build  churches?  Are  churches  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
rural  communities,  villages,  towns,  cities  and  to  our  modern  civilization? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  A  church  is  the  best  asset  of  a  com¬ 
munity  and  the  churches  of  our  country  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
organization,  possibly  than  all  other  organizations,  to  keep  men  and  women 
on  the  right  road  and  to  mould  the  rising  generation. 

We  build  churches  for  the  glory  of  God;  ad  gloriani  Dei.  He  is  the 
great  builder  of  the  universe  and  its  ruler.  He  is  our  Father,  and  as 
Christians,  we  desire  to  give  glory  to  God  not  only  because  He  created 
and  made  provision  for  us,  but  because  He  loved  us  and  provided  for  our 
salvation  by  the  gift  of  His  Son. 

We  build  churches  in  order  to  show  our  gratitude  and  love  for  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Redeemer  from  sin.  He  died  that  we  might  live!  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.  A  church  edifice  is  a  fitting  memorial 
by  which  to  exhibit  the  love  of  a  Christian  congregation  for  the  Savior; 
and  love  to  Christ  should  be  the  motive  that  actuates  His  followers  to 
build  churches. 

We  build  churches  in  order  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
meet  in  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  praise  and  instruction.  A 
church  should  be  a  real  meeting-place  of  the  soul  of  God.  Within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Christian  temples  the  followers  of  God  meet  on  each 
successive  Sunday.  From  Christian  sanctuaries  volumes  of  praise  and 
prayers  ascend  to  the  listening  ear  of  God.  From  Christian  pulpits  faithful 
servants  of  Christ  open  and  expound  the  oracles  of  God  to  the  people,  and 
men  and  women  accept  Christ.  Here  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  spread  and 
Christians  hold  sweet  fellowship  and  communion  with  their  divine  Lord  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  rules  over  hearts  waiting  to  receive  the  divine  blessing. 

We  build  churches  in  order  that  Christian  people  may  have  fitting 
places  for  conference,  prayer,  social  meetings,  and  for  making  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  Churches  should 
be  built  in  order  that  Christian  people  may  be  able  to  render  more  faithful 
services  to  the  Master.  Modern  church  activity  has  changed  completely 
church  architecture,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  stately  Gothic  pile  that  is  in 
demand,  but  an  edifice  equipped  for  the  accommodation  of  various  organiza¬ 
tions  and  societies,  with  rooms  in  which  spiritual  minded  people  may  meet 
for  prayer  and  where  Sunday-Schools  may  be  successfully  organized  and 
conducted. 

Church  building  is  a  great  and  beneficent  work  which  should  have 
a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  Christian  people.  If  the  Gospel  is  to 
save  our  civilization  in  the  world,  can  we  do  better  than  to  erect  church 
edifices  where  Christian  people  may  meet  and  where  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ  may  preach  the  Gospel  of  light,  of  love,  of  liberty,  and  of  life  to 
the  people?  Let  us  arise  and  build! 
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MEASURED  BY  DAYS,  OR  TO  GOD  IN  CREATION  FOR 
A  PARALLEL. 

BY  J.  I.  BRIMBERRY. 

The  above  heading  has  the 
ring  of  unprecedented  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  such  we  do  not 
claim  unless  from  a  standpoint 
of  doing  in  days  that  which 
usually  requires  years  to  ac¬ 
complish.  Again  our  limited 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  Church 
architecture  and  the  vast 
stretch  of  time  that  antedates 
N.»  ckAti..  Ckurck.  cm,.,:..  111.  Aij.dii,  ou"'  labor  would  forbid.  But 
$3,000  from  the  Annuity  Fund  jf  taken,  or  sccH  from  a  three¬ 

fold  standpoint,  of  growth  numerical,  spiritual  and  architectural, 
with  time  for  achievement  reduced  to  days,  financial  limitations 
and  denominational  opposition  considered,  we  belong  to  the 
“Thomases”  and  demand  as  evidence  the  marks  of  the  cross. 

Our  people,  in  Gillespie,  were  first  organized  by  J.  G.  M. 
Lutenberger,  of  Dorchester,  Ill.,  about  1895,  after  which  wor¬ 
ship  was  held  in  an  uptown  hall.  Later  the  old  German 
Lutheran  church  building  was  purchased  and  moved  to  the  site 
where  our  new  building  now  stands.  During  this  period  of 
years  from  organization,  down  to  less  than  one  year  ago,  the 
brethren  struggled  for  life  and  favorable  recognition.  Life 
and  faith  were  preserved  in  a  few  unshaken  hearts  and  recogni¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming;  but  usually,  as  I  understand,  in  “hoots” 
and  “jeers.”  The  buying  of  the  old  Lutheran  building  un¬ 
questionably  testifies  to  denominational  strength  and  Apostolic 
weakness.  With  the  Lutherans  who  stood  in  strength  second 
to  the  M.  E.’s  the  old  building  had  lived  its  day,  but  to  our 
folks  such  ownership  was  the  peach  orchard  in  blossom,  the 
promise  of  future  fruit.  But  even  from  then  faith  and  hope 
oscillated  until  February  of  last  year  Evangelist  J.  E.  Stout  and 
son  Ira,  opened  the  winning  campaign  which  resulted  in  bring- 
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ing  over  two  hundred  to  Christ.  It  was  following  this  victory 
that  the  writer  was  called  and  since  then  many  others  have 
been  added  and  our  new  building  erected. 

Need  suggested  tiiis  new  building  and  faith  in  God  plus 
unbroken  toil  and  prayer  built  it.  On  the  evening  of  August 
31,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  building  committee  was  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  inventory  of  cash,  pledges  and  future 
need.  This  was  done  and  it  was  found  that  $3,000  would  easily, 
in  addition  to  fund  on  hand  and  pledges,  meet  all  outstanding 
bills  at  completion  of  building.  After  building  was  well  under 
way  the  city  wired  it  and  intentionally  left  the  meter  out,  which 
furnished  free  light  for  our  boys,  who  donated  night  after  night 
to  inside  work,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  the  coal  mine. 
All  the  heavy  and  unskilled  labor  was  done  and  expense  avoided 
by  this  Christ-loving  and  untiring  willingness.  Such  was  kept 
up  until  the  end,  until  the  last  nail  was  driven  and  our  beautiful 
building  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God.  This  service 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Bro.  Geo.  L.  Snively,  who  proved 
himself  in  every  sphere  of  the  work.  The  entire  cost  of  material 
and  construction  was  raised  with  nearly  $1,000  in  advance  of 
actual  need  by  cash  and  short  term  pledges. 

Following  the  aforesaid  meeting  of  building  committee,  cor¬ 
respondence  was  immediately  taken  up  with  Bro.  G.  W.  Muckley 
and  as  rapidly  as  business  could  comply  with  requests  we  faith¬ 
fully  marched  from  duty  to  duty  watching,  waiting,  praying  for 
that  which  admitted  of  no  substitute,  but  as  the  hunter  is  most 
usually  surprised  by  big  game  when  least  expecting,  imagine 
a  “Timothy,”  of  the  46th  generation  on  the  morning  of  January 
6,  1916,  with  a  draft  for  $3,000  fresh  from  the  heart  and  hands 
of  Bro.  M.  H.  Gray,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension.  And  now  that  the  Cause  of  Christ  in  Gillespie, 
Ill.,  has  become  the  united  Cause  of  countless  Christian  men  and 
women  through  the  Church  Extension  Fund,  we  willingly 
attribute  our  present  status  and  our  future  possibilities,  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  any  part  in  making  such  a  life 
redeeming  and  life  preserving  “Institution”  possible.  Brethren, 
let  us  unitedly  pray  that  its  interior  ever  be  clean  individually 
that  the  world’s  hunger  may  be  answered  effectively — Amen. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
LAST  YEAR 

HELPED — 531  communities  to  have  the  Gospel  regularly  preached. 

INSPIRED — 257,000  of  our  fellow  citizens,  members  of  our  churches 
in  states  “On  the  Rim”  to  “Hold  the  fort.” 

SUPPORTED  (IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART)— 317  missionaries  and 
many  hundreds  more  of  native  helpers  who  in  needy  fields  preached 
the  Gospel. 

ADDED  MEMBERS — To  the  number  of  11,891  to  our  young  congre¬ 
gations  on  the  far-flung  frontiers  of  American  civilization. 

EVANGELIZED — Important  towns,  North,  East,  South  and  West,  by 
employment  of  successful  evangelists  for  definite  meetings,  some 
making  the  local  church  self-supporting. 

SUPPLIED — The  men  who  made  effective  the  more  than  Ten  Millions 
of  Dollars  invested  in  Home  Missionary  church  buildings. 

CONDUCTED — A  Bible  school  department  with  twenty-three  men  and 
women  in  field  service,  doing  effective  work.  Teacher-training, 
graded  lessons,  organized  classes,  Schools  of  Methods  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  education  are  here  given  competent  direction. 

MAINTAINED — 37  “Efficiency  Experts,”  known  as  State  Secretaries, 
doing  the  work  of  New  Testament  Evangelists,  exercising  “a  care 
for  all  the  churches.” 

PROMOTED — Work  among  immigrants.  The  Society  has  four  impor¬ 
tant  points  of  contact  with  foreigners  as  follows:  Among  the  Bul¬ 
garians  in  Chicago  where  Basil  Keusseff  is  missionary;  among 
Bohemians  in  Cleveland  where  F.  D.  Butchart  is  missionary;  among 
the  Russians  in  New  York  City  where  John  Johnson  is  missionary; 
and  among  the  mixed  populations  of  the  coke  regions  in  West 
Pennsylvania,  where  R.  G.  Manley  ministers.  Only  in  Cleveland 
is  our  foreign  work  properly  equipped. 

CO-OPERATED  WITH  HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL-Supporting 
a  missionary  at  Ellis  Island,  obtaining  governmental  favors  to 
Indians,  and  fostering  rural  church  activities. 

ORGANIZED  A  CAMPAIGN— To  stimulate  the  interest  of  our 
churches  in  practical  community  service,  special  attention  being 
given  to  rural  churches,  which  comprise  90  per  cent  of  our  congre¬ 
gations  and  three-fourths  of  our  membership. 

THE  MAY  CAMPAIGN— Ministers  everywhere  are  making  plans  to 
present  Home  Missions  to  their  churches  in  an  effective  way.  Send 
for  literature  and  supplies,  without  cost,  to 

The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A  CHURCH  THAT  HAD  A  PROGRAM  WHICH  WAS 

NEVER  ABANDONED. 

BY  FRANK  H.  LASH,  PASTOR. 

Another  instance  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  making  it  possible 
to  develop  a  strong  community  church  in  a  county-seat  city,  of  a  rapidly 
developing  Western  State,  is  realized  in  the  erection  of  the  large,  well- 
equipped,  and  adequate  building,  recently  dedicated  by  the  congregation  of 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  by  a  loan  of  $9,000  of  their 
Annuity  Money. 

This  little  city  with  a  population  of  10,000  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  strategic  locations  in  this  new  state  of  wonders,  whose  growth  has 
been  second  only  to  the  progress  of  the  Restoration  Movement  within  its 


Pint  Cbrutiao  Chureli.  El  Reoo,  Okls.  Aided  by  loan  of  $9,000  Aasuity  Money 

borders.  Organized  and  given  a  prominent  place  among  the  churches  of 
the  state  in  those  early  days  when  cities  developed  over  night,  and  ministered 
to  by  such  men  as  Chas.  M.  Sharpe,  now  of  the  Disciples’  Divinity  House 
at  Chicago;  Thomas  J.  Dickson,  now  a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  J.  M. 
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Monroe,  the  veteran  church  builder,  now  a  pastor  in  Los  Angeles;  J.  E. 
Parker,  now  State  Secretary  of  our  churches  in  Montana;  0.  L.  Smith, 
who  is  district  evangelist  of  Kansas,  and  G.  Lyle  Smith,  at  present  pastor 
at  Chickasha,  Okla.,  the  congregation  developed  into  a  large  and  important 
working  force.  So  more  than  ten  years  ago  lots  were  purchased  and 
plans  for  a  large  and  modern  church  building,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first  church  home,  a  simple  frame  meeting-house,  erected  in  1893,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  during  the  pastorate  of  Charles 
M.  Sharpe.  Prospects  were  favorable  and  all  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
a  great  achievement.  But  then  came  that  great  state-wide  reaction  from 
the  period  of  over-development  and  exploitation,  which  coupled  with  several 
continuous  years  of  drought,  and  saddening  conditions  within,  which  dwarfed 
and  discouraged  until  the  once  prosperous  and  efficient  congregation  had 
lost  its  first  place  among  the  religious  bodies  of  the  city,  and  almost 
abandoned  hope  of  building  up  a  thoroughly  organized  and  efficient  church, 
housed  in  such  a  building  as  would  conserve  its  membership  for  service, 
and  attract  the  citizenship  to  it  as  one  of  the  centers  of  the  community. 
A  complication  of  conditions  had  caused  the  church  to  be  burdened  with 
debts,  and  without  a  pastor  for  several  months  when  the  present  pastor 
was  summoned  to  take  charge  not  quite  three  years  ago. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  Bible  School  crowding  out  the  walls  of  the 
old  church  had  been  maintained  under  the  leadership  of  a  consecrated 
business  man,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Engle,  who  led  in  its  organization  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  and  is  still  superintendent.  With  this  as  the  basis,  pre¬ 
senting  both  a  need  and  an  opportunit}',  we  begun  the  task  of  paying  off 
all  indebtedness,  and  picturing  the  possibilities  of  great  things  to  the  church 
already  broken  in  spirit  by  a  succession  of  failures.  Many  influences  entered 
into  this  work  and  aided  by  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  several  of  our 
consecrated  fellow-ministers  in  the  state,  and  especially  by  our  state 
missionary  society,  w^  started  the  campaign  for  a  building  commensurate 
with  our  needs,  fully  modern,  a  church  workshop,  and  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  the  crowds  that  in  a  short  time  overran  the  old  structure. 
After  a  campaign  of  heroic  giving  money  was  raised  sufficient  to  build  the 
basement  on  the  lots  already  owned  by  the  church.  This  done  and  facing 
another  lean  year,  we  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  either  dashing 
the  hopes  of  the  church  to  the  ground  in  a  final  failure,  or  finishing  the 
edifice,  which  seemed  to  be  an  impossibility.  After  much  deliberation  and 
prayer  the  church,  in  this  dilemma,  sent  its  pastor  before  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  with  an  appeal  for  a  $6,000  loan  to  assist  in  completing  the 
structure  which  would  cost  $18,000  unequipped  and  independent  of  the  fine 
building  site  already  provided.  Almost  as  an  immediate  answer  to  united 
prayer  the  loan  was  granted  and  armed  with  this  assurance  additional  cash 
pledges  were  secured  to  cover  the  amount  and  the  church  was  erected.  In 
the  meantime  the  church,  encouraged  by  the  increased  attendance,  hearty 
interest,  and  phenomenal  growth  went  ahead  and  finished  it  in  better  form 
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than  originally  planned  and  equipped  it  in  a  way  that  has  made  it  one  of 
the  best  religious  workshops  to  be  found  in  the  southwest.  ^ 

It  was  formally  dedicated  May  9,  1915,  by  George  L.  Smvely.  who 
secured  pledges  to  cover  the  entire  indebtedness,  with  a  good  margin  for 
possible  shrinkage.  As  it  stands  now  it  represents  an  outlay  of  a  little 
less  than  $30,000,  but  a  value  of  far  more,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  elders,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  a  promi¬ 
nent  contractor,  who  worked  for  a  nominal  wage,  entirely  eliminating 
builders’  profits.  Much  labor  was  donated,  materials  were  all  bought  at 
wholesale  through  buying  connections  in  the  congregation,  and  all  bills  were 
discounted  for  cash,  either  as  raised  in  advance  or  borrowed  pending  the 
closing  of  the  loan.  However  when  the  time  of  settlement  came  it  was 
found  that  $3,000  was  still  lacking  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness.  Once 
more  the  Board  came  to  our  aid  and  increased  the  loan  to  $9,000,  paying 
off  all  remaining  debts  and  leaving  us  with  both  the  old  and  new  properties 
as  assets.  The  old  property  will  be  sold  to  assist  in  paying  off  the  loan  or 
else  converted  into  an  income  property  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

Our  church  now  has  a  membership  of  over  750  and  a  Bible  School 
which  averaged  exactly  325  during  the  past  year.  It  stands  as  the  largest, 
most  influential,  and  best  equipped  church  in  the  city,  and  is  mothering 
several  nearby  rural  and  small  village  churches.  Thus  it  has  been  changed 
from  an  almost  helpless  to  a  helpful  working  force  through  the  great  vision 
it  has  received  in  occupying  quarters  for  growth  and  development.  Great 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  able  succession  of  ministers  who  shaped  the  forces 
for  the  ultimate  victory. 

The  new  church  edifice  is  a  spacious  structure  of  Semi-Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  constructed  of  reinforced  interlocking  vitrified  hollow  tile,  and 
Navajo, tapestry  face  brick  in  three  harmonious  predominating  colors  and 
their  shadings.  The  entire  structure  is  trimmed  with  cut  Carthage  stone. 
The  interior  arrangement  is  the  result  of  much  study  and  has  been  worked 
out  according  to  the  most  advanced  ideas  for  church  workshops  as  com¬ 
munity  centers  adapted  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  It  will  seat  1,300 
persons  comfortably  with  combined  auditoriums,  and  1,000  in  the  main  audi 
torium  with  balcony.  A  convenient  mothers'  room  fitted  with  rockers  and 
baby  cribs  is  situated  in  the  lower  south  tower  room  with  access  to  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  room  above  it  will  be  used  as  an  assembly  room  for  com¬ 
mittees.  In  the  north  tower  the  space  not  occupied  as  the  upper  stair  land¬ 
ing  will  be  utilized  for  the  working  libraries  of  the  Bible  School,  Christian 
Endeavor,  C.  W.  B.  M.  and  other  organizations  of  the  church.  One  of 
the  most  notable  features  of  the  church  is  the  splendid  facility  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  thoroughly  organized  and  efficient  Bible  School.  It  is  divided 
into  three  units  with  separate  assembly  rooms  thus  conforming  to  the  latest 
scientific  methods  of  grading  the  church’s  school  of  religious  education. 
Twelve  large  airy  class  rooms  are  provided  on  the  first  floor,  and  as  many 
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as  are  required  in  tlie  basement  by  means  of  using  portable  partitions.  The 
basement  is  not  quite  complete  yet  but  will  be  finished  at  once.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  a  large  assembly  room  which  will  be  adapted  to  various  purposes.  The 
Primary  Department  of  the  Bible  School  will  make  use  of  it  for  their 
Sunday  sessions.  It  will  have  a  banquet  room  large  enough  to  seat  SOO 
persons  at  table  at  one  time.  A  large  kitchen  with  complete  culinary  equip¬ 
ment  is  arranged  for.  A  gymnasium  and  reading  room  is  projected  to  be 
located  there.  Two  dressing  rooms  are  already  completed  for  use  in  the 
baptismal  services,  and  also  as  auxiliaries  of  the  gymnasium  equipment.  A 
nursery  will  also  be  maintained  in  the  basement  with  the  sand  tables  and 
equipment  of  the  Beginners’  department  of  the  Bible  School  so  that  the  rest¬ 
less  little  ones  can  be  safely  entertained  while  those  of  mature  years  are 
spending  their  time  in  workshop  and  study. 


THE  CHURCH  EXTENSION  BOARD  HELPED  US  TO 
HELP  OURSELVES. 

SAMUEL  H.  AUSTIN,  PASTOR. 


Sixteen  months  ago, 
through  the  efforts  of  Bros.  A. 
D.  Rogers,  and  the  unanimous 
invitation  of  the  church  at 
Memphis,  Texas,  I  became  their 
minister. 


There  was  at  that  time  an 
indebtedness  of  $1,250  with 


Mempbii,  Texaa.  Aided  by  SI.OOO  from  Annuity 
Fund 


two  years  accrued  interest  at  10  per  cent,  making  the  total 
indebtedness  about  $1,500.  The  trustees  of  the  church  were 
becoming  despondent,  because  of  the  fast  accumulating  indebted¬ 
ness.  The  former  pastor’s  salary  had  been  too  large  for  the 
struggling  congregation  to  raise  and  keep  up  the  payments  on 
the  building  indebtedness.  Some  had  become  so  discouraged 
that  they  proposed  selling  the  church  property,  and  paying  out 
the  indebtedness  and  disbanding-  Indeed  we  were  in  a  critical 
condition,  and  prompt,  determined  action  was  imperative. 

We  made  application  to  the  Church  Extension  Board  for 
a  loan,  by  which  we  hoped  to  relieve  the  situation.  We  were 
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granted  the  loan  upon  condition  that  we  reduce  our  indebted 
ness  to  $1,000.  We  set  about  the  task.  Would  we  be  able  to 
accomplish  it?  We  held  several  prayerful  consultations,  and 
with  every  man’s  shoulder  to  the  wheel  we  won  the  victory ; 
we  raised  all  the  back  indebtedness  to  the  former  pastor,  paid 
off  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  on  our  loan,  and  reduced 
the  principal  to  $1,000,  which  the  Extension  Board  has  agreed 
to  assume  for  us. 

We  have  now  a  handsome  church  home,  seating  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  the  auditorium,  besides  the  two 
splendid  Sunday-school  rooms,  equipped  for  Bible  school  work. 
We  are  also  very  proud  of  our  new  parsonage,  which  is  a  modern 
six-room  bungalow,  built  upon  the  church  lot,  which  is  con¬ 
veniently  large,  making  ample  room  for  both  the  church  and 
parsonage. 

We  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  progress  and  future 
prospects,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  owe  much  of  our  success 
to  the  Extension  Board.  Securing  the  loan  was  a  great  help 
in  an  hour  of  need,  but  the  effort  induced  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  Board  to  reduce  our  indebtedness,  was  worth  more  to  us 
than  the  loan.  It  revealed  to  us  that  we  could  do  bigger  things 
than  we  thought. 


EDITORIAL. 

At  the  Board  Meeting,  April  4th,  a  few  loans  were  granted  to  con¬ 
gregations  that  could  borrow  nowhere  else.  They  were  Annona,  Texas, 
$500;  Urbana,  Iowa,  $1,000,  six  per  cent  money;  Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 
$1,000,  six  per  cent  money;  Eldon,  Iowa,  $1,500,  six  per  cent  money; 
Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  First  Church,  $5,000,  six  per  cent  money;  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  $6,000,  six  per  cent  money,  and  Edgemont,  Arkansas,  $300.  It 
should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  these  loans  are  granted  from  The 
Annuity  Fund  at  six  per  cent.  Our  Annuity  Fund  is  made  a  great 
blessing  to  a  multitude  of  congregations  that  could  be  aided  in  no 
other  way.  Over  300  congregations  have  been  aided  by  Annuity  loans. 


New  Standard  Press  Books 


■’•The  Staadard  Publishlog  Company  issued  during  19IS  twenty  three  Important  books. 
All  lovers  of  good  books  should  read  every  word  in  the  following  columns  which  but 
briefly  describe  a  few  in  the  list.  In  order  to  help  you  obtain  and  circulate  them  we 
will  give  you 

A  dollar’s  worth  of  books  FREE  with  each  $5.00  purchase 
Science  and  Faith — By  W.  K.  Azbill. 


Cloth,  large  I2ino.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50 
The  author  intercstiugly  discusses  some  of 
the  vital  issues  of  science  as  related  to  Chris* 
tianity.  While  truly  scientific,  the  discussion 
is  neither  dull  nor  dry. 

Recollections  of  a  Red'Headed  /Vfan— By 
Ira  M.  Boswell. 

Cloth,  IZmo.  Price,  postpaid,  75  cents. 
"This  is  a  humorous  biographical  sketch, 
wrilteii  ‘a  la  P.  S.  Henson.’  It  is  full  of  go^ 
sense  as  well  as  wholesome  fun.  The  author 
is  a  Southern  preacher,  and  while  he  never 
preaches  in  his  little  book  bis  humor  often 
Standard,  Chicago, 

Sermon  Notes  From  the  AUoIstry  of  Jesus 
— By  Mattie  M.  Boteler. 

Cloth.  IZmo.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 
In  this  new  collection  of  decidedly  fresh 
and  suggestive  material  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
we  have  a  forceful  and  significant  book.  It  is 
so  arranged  as  to  make  it  a  complete  work¬ 
er's  companion  and  encyclopedia  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Master. 

Illustrative  Incidents  for  Public  Speakers — 
By  Will  H.  Brown, 
cloth,  illustrated,  12mo.  Price,  postpaid. 

$1.25. 

The  author  has  brought  together  in  this 
book  a  great  collection  of  illustrative  mater* 
iai  for  public  speakers,  preachers,  teachers 
and  writers.  It  will  help  you  clinch  your 
arguments  and  drive  home  your  thoughts. 

How  To  Become  An  Efficient  Sunday 
School  Teacher  —  By  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
McKeever.  Volume  vi.  in  the  P. 
B.  I.  Series  of  Efficiency  Text-Books. 

Price:  Cloth,  12mo,  postpaid,  $1.00; 
paper,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

In  this  masterly  treatment  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  pedagogy  of  Sunday-school  teaching 
the  author  practically  and  helpfully  shows 
how  one  may  become  an  efficient  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

Use  this  entire  page  as  an  or¬ 
der-blank.  Check  the  books 
you  want  and  sign  your  name 
and  address  in  the  blank  sup¬ 
plied. 

NOTE— The  above  titles  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  we 
publish.  Send  for  our  free 
complete  catalogue.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  community. 

Terms  liberal. 


How  To  Be  Saved  —  By  M.  M.  Davna. 
Volume  ii.  in  the  P.  B.  I.  iSeries  of 
Efficiency  Text-Books. 

Price:  Cloth.  12mo.  postpaid,  $1.00; 
paper,  postpaid.  60  cents. 

The  New  Testament  so  clearly  teaches  us 
howto  be  saved"  that  "he  who  runs  may 
read."  The  author  tabulates  aud  arranges 
Bible  stateiiicnls  iu  a  way  that  interests.  In¬ 
structs  and  inspires.  Its  positive  message 
will  carry  conviction  to  all. 

How  The  Disciples  Began  and  Grew — By 
M.  M.  Davis.  Volume  iv.  in  the 
P.  B.  I.  Series  of  Efficiency  Text- 
Books. 

Price:  Cloth.  12mo,  postpaid.  $1.00; 
paper,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

This  book  gives  the  reader  a  graphic  and 
constructive  review  of  the  history  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  movement  of  the  past  one  hundred 
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THE  POISON  IN  THE  WAY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  much  discussion  relative  to  the  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  way  of  Christian  union,  usually  certain  doctrines  are 
mentioned  as  the  impassable  difficulties.  Doctrines  have  their  place,  but 
they  are  not  the  impassable  difficulties.  When  the  recent  union  was 
effected  in  Canada  it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  that  doctrine 
held  the  least  place  in  the  programme  of  unity.  Not  that  men’s  convic¬ 
tions  were  less,  but  their  charity  had  so  broadened  that  they  held  these 
convictions  less  offensively  to  those  with  whom  they  differed.  This 
has  been  found  so  in  other  instances  of  union.  There  are  hosts  of 
people  in  the  same  communions  who  differ  radically  in  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine,  but  are  in  cordial  fellowship  with  each  other. 

But  the  real  poison  in  the  way  is  suspicion  of  each  other.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  and  destructive  sins  with  which  the  human 
heart  struggles.  Some  Christians  are  so  blind  to  it  that  they  think 
suspicion  of  one  who  differs  with  them  is  a  mark  of  Christian  integrity, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  may  be  as  orthodox  as  Paul  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  yet,  being  suspicious  of  other  Christians,  prac¬ 
tically  denies  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  who  taught  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  consists  in  love  both  of  God  and  one’s  fellows.  These  two  prin¬ 
ciples  can  no  more  be  wrenched  apart  than  can  God  and  Jesus  Christ  be 
separated  from  each  other  as  presenting  two  different  kinds  of  religion. 
The  Church  has  worked  at  it  and  sought  to  make  love  of  God  far  more 
important  than  love  of  one’s  fellows,  and  many  of  the  sins  of  the  Church 
can  be  located  in  these  abnormal  departures  from  the  truth.  If  one 
must  choose  between  so-called  orthodoxy  and  suspicion  of  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  so-called  heterodoxy  and  fellowship  with  other  Christians,  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  hosts  in  all  communions  would  not  hesitate  to  cast 
their  lot  with  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
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The  Church  must  be  Christianized  before  it  can  Christianize  the 
world,  and  the  fundamental  step  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  Church  is 
the  scourging  out  of  its  portals  the  suspicion  that  Christians  entertain 
against  each  other.  It  narrows  prayer;  it  lowers  the  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living;  it  makes  incompetent  the  Church  to  fulfill  the  task  for  which 
Jesus  established  it  and  commissioned  it.  There  can  be  no  definite 
progress  until  suspicion  on  the  part  of  one  Christian  of  another  is  put 
away  as  one  boldly  struggles  to  put  away  those  sins  that  are  robbing 
him  of  communion  with  God. 

The  poison  of  suspicion  has  smitten  the  Church  like  a  scourge.  It 
once  was  generally  considered,  and  occasionally  now,  that  a  too  free 
fellowship  with  other  Christians  rather  weakens  one’s  standing  in  his 
own  communion.  George  Calixtus,  professor  in  the  University  of  Halm- 
stead,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  Christian  union,  worked  untiringly 
for  a  conference  between  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reformed  church.  It  was  in  those  early  days  when  the 
Protestant  Reformation  was  becoming  established.  The  conference 
could  never  have  been  if  Calixtus  had  not  labored  so  unceasingly  for  it, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  select  representatives,  his  own  communion 
refused  to  select  him  because  he  was  too  friendly  with  the  Christians 
of  other  bodies,  especially  his  fellow  Christians  of  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munion.  It  was  that  spirit  which  excluded  Thomas  Campbell  and 
Barton  W.  Stone  from  the  communions  in  which  they  were  reared,  and 
it  is  that  spirit  that  has  made  it  awkward  foj  many  large  spirited  Chris¬ 
tians  in  these  days.  Timid  men  draw  back  and  suffer.  Bold  men  go 
ahead  and  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  pioneers  of  a  holy  cause, 
which  must  find  its  realization  some  day  as  sure  as  God  is  God. 

The  conviction  for  Christian  union  is  far  deeper  than  is  ordinarily 
regarded.  There  are  hosts  of  ministers  whose  catholic  souls  are  held 
in  chains  by  the  sectarian  sentiments  of  their  communions.  But  one’s 
suspicion  of  his  brother  is  so  thoroughly  anti-Christian  that  it  needs 
only  the  light  to  reveal  its  deep,  dark  sin.  It  must  go  with  the  incom¬ 
ing  warmth  of  a  growing  faith.  Till  then  it  must  be  treated  as  we 
treat  profanity,  lying  and  stealing,  scourging  it  from  the  portals  of 
our  worship  with  other  unclean  watches  about  our  heart.  Religion 
must  be  practical  so  that  it  may  become  manifest  to  all  that  Christians 
prove  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  by  being  “of  the  same  mind, 
having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,  doing  nothing 
through  faction  or  through  vainglory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  each 
counting  other  better  than  himself ;  not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own 
things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things  of  others.”  This  must  be  our 
ideal,  and,  however  costly,  the  soul  that  believes  it  must  be  willing  to 
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pay  the  price  of  walking  the  highway  that  leads  to  the  union  of  all  who 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 


UNITY  THROUGH  TRUTH 

By  FRANCIS  J.  HALL 

For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.  2  Cor. 
13:8. 

The  saying  that  "truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail"  is  not  likely  to 
be  denied  by  any  type  of  sincere  believers.  But  the  ways  in  which  the 
principle  gains  expression  among  professed  Christians  are  exceedingly 
diverse — so  diverse  as  to  engender  mutual  suspicions.  Many  Christians 
stress  life  as  opposed  to  dogma,  and  religion  as  opposed  to  theology; 
and  are  accordingly  condemned  by  others  as  indifferent  to  truth.  A 
more  charitable  view  is  that,  whether  their  conception  of  dogma  and 
of  theology  is  justifiable  or  not,  they  are  really  seeking  to  promote  the 
prevailing  power  of  truth  when  they  insist  that  its  triumph  comes 
through  its  being  used  to  vitalize  and  spiritualize  religion  and  every  day 
conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  section  of  Christendom  is  united  in 
strenuous  maintenance  of  dogmas,  although  differing  mutually  in  their 
beliefs  as  to  which  dogmas  are  orthodox ;  and  the  vitality  of  theological 
controversies  is  still  in  evidence  in  many  quarters.  The  impression 
produced  on  others  is  that  unloving  contention  for  shibboleths,  and 
for  sectarian  advantage,  has  displaced  not  only  the  interests  of  spiritual 
religion,  but  also  of  truth  itself.  Granting  that  the  end  may  often  be 
overshadowed  by  the  method  of  its  furtherance,  a  juster  and  kinder 
judgment  will  be  that  a  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  truth  for  religion 
and  life  is  the  real  explanation  of  this  polemical  zeal,  and  of  its  oc¬ 
casional  overtopping  of  discretion  and  love. 

I  have  two  aims  in  writing  this  article:  to  make  clear,  if  I  can, 
certain  aspects  of  the  efforts  of  "high  church”  Episcopalians  for  unity 
which  are  not  readily  understood  by  Protestants;  and  to  discuss  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  successful  work  for  unity  which  require  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  are  apt  to  receive.  I  may  ventilate  ideas  which  will  not 
receive  entire  assent;  but  I  am  sure  of  patient  readers,  and  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  this. 

I. 

Conservative  Episcopalians  are  vividly  conscious  of  the  duty  of 
being  loyal  to  a  stewardship— one  which  they  believe  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  also  convinced  that  the  future  in- 
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terests  of  mankind,  and  the  general  triumph  of  truth  and  of  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion  among  men,  are  bound  up  with  the  preservation  and  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  certain  elements  of  Faith  and  Order. 

They  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  certain  elements  of  their  own 
position  and  of  their  discipline  are  accidental;  and  are  rieither  parts 
of  the  stewardship  received  from  Christ,  nor  such  as  could  be  wisely 
or  helpfully  imposed  upon  Christians  in  general,  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  They  do  not  contend  for  entire  uniformity,  either  m 
ritual,  discipline  or  in  theological  opinion  or  terminology.  They  seek 
only  for  such  agreement  concerning  the  essentials  of  Faith  and  Order, 
and  such  mutual  approximations  in  external  discipline  and  worship,  as 
are  required  for  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  and  visible  unity 
among  Christians  throughout  the  world.  A  world-wide  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  is  far  from  their  thoughts;  although  they  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  denominationalism,  or  different  kinds  of  churches  characterized 
by  divergent  types  of  doctrine,  as  consistent  with  the  interior  and  or¬ 
ganic  unity  which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Episcopalians  have  made  mistakes,  and 
that  they  wrongly  draw  the  line  between  what  is  vital  and  what  is 
subject  to  modification  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstance. 
Moreover  they  would  not  claim  that  they  have  escaped  liability  to  just 
censure  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  maintained  their  principles. 
They  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  days  gone  by.  they 
have  fallen  into  sins  of  pride  and  of  sectarian  temper.  And  they  realize 
that  these  faults  of  the  past  make  them  partly  responsible  for  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  to-day  reduce  the  power  of  English  speaking  Christianity. 

The  sense  of  all  this  grows  among  us.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
acquired  perfect  charity,  but  that  we  are  learning  the  vital  importance 
of  loving  sympathy  with,  and  better  understanding  of,  those  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  us.  No  doubt  the  sectarian  tone  is  still  apparent  in  some  of 
our  utterances.  But  the  trouble  is  often  to  be  explained  not  so  much 
by  unkindness  on  our  part,  as  by  our  inexpertness  in  selecting  terms 
and  methods  of  speech  which  will  not  suggest  offensive  associations 
to  those  who  occupy  different  standpoints  from  ours.  Perhaps  I  shall 
thus  blunder  in  this  article.  If  so,  I  beg  pardon  in  advance. 

But  surely  charity  does  not  demand  that  we  shall  suppress  or  "put 
in  commission’’  our  deepest  convictions  as  to  the  essentials  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Order.  If  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  others  are  bound 
up  with  certain  doctrines  and  usages,  to  compromise  them  in  any  way 
is  to  violate  charity  rather  than  to  practise  it.  Charity  requires  that 
we  shall  serve  others  with  our  best;  and  whatever  we  believe  to  be 
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our  best,  this  we  must  try  to  impart  to  others.  In  brief,  open  faith¬ 
fulness  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a  stewardship  given  by  Christ  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  practise  of  charity  by  those 
who  thus  believe. 

Now  I  come  to  the  stage  in  my  explanations  at  which  I  suppose 
1  am  most  liable  to  try  the  patience  of  my  Protestant  readers.  But 
mutual  candor  is  a  necessary  condition  of  that  mutual  understanding 
upon  which  depends  any  unity  which  is  not  a  mere  make-believe.  And 
1  feel  justified  in  hoping  for  charitable  construction,  especially  as  I 
shall  not  engage  in  argument  for  the  position  which  I  am  about  to 
explain. 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  laity — certainly  a 
plurality,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  other  distinguishable  groups 
of  Episcopalians — believe  in  the  priesthood,  and  hold  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  integrity  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Jesus  Christ  for  His  Church. 
That  is,  they  believe  that  our  Lord  admitted  His  ministers  to  a  share 
not  only  in  His  prophetic  and  kingly  ministry  on  earth,  but  also  in  His 
priesthood. 

Right  here  I  ought  to  distinguish  between  belief  in  a  ministerial 
priesthood  in  the  Church  and  beliefs  about  that  priesthood.  Beliefs 
about  the  priesthood — i.  e.,  as  to  what  it  includes  and  involves — vary 
widely;  and  these  variations  lie  behind  the  common  distinction  between 
what  are  called  "moderate”  and  "extreme”  high  churchmen  among  us. 
No  doubt  it  is  because  Protestants  associate  belief  in  priesthood  with 
the  most  "extreme”  terminology  of  it,  that  they  suppose  it  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  section  of  our  clergy  and  laity.  But  it  is  not  thus 
confined.  Perhaps  Protestants  judge  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  us 
by  those  utterances  of  our  clergy  and  laity  which  appear  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.  If  so,  they  are  misled,  for  the  great  conservative 
element  of  the  Episcopal  church  is  apt  to  be  ignored  by  the  press.  Its 
utterances  are  not  regarded  as  “news,”  unless  of  an  "extreme”  type; 
and  the  genuine  conservative  does  not  often  raise  his  voice  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  rostrum.  It  is  the  "liberal”  who  is  most  apt  to  do  this. 

The  situation,  then,  is  that  a  very  large  section  of  our  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  priesthood,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it;  and  they  look  upon  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  and 
other  provisions  in  our  Prayer  Book  as  officially  committing  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  to  its  maintenance,  and  that  by  episcopal  ordination. 

My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  is  to  explain  why  every 
attempt  to  secure  official  participation  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  move¬ 
ments  which  look,  or  are  thought  to  look,  to  ministerial  co-operation 
in  distinctively  religious  and  missionary  work  produces  alarm  within 
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this  church.  The  alarm  is  due  to  fears,  whether  well  grounded  or  not, 
that  somehow  the  priesthood  will  be  compromised  by  co-ordinating  its 
ministrations  with  those  of  ministers  who  not  only  do  not  profess  to 
have  the  priesthood,  but  deny  its  claim  to  Christ's  appointment. 

The  question  with  which  I  am  here  reckoning  is  not  which  party 
to  this  controversy  is  right,  but  whether  one  who  is  convinced  that  the 
Episcopal  church  has  a  divinely  appointed  priesthood,  upon  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  which  depends  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  will  in  relation 
thereto,  whether  such  an  one  can  fairly  be  expected  to  acquiesce  when 
he  believes  that  the  priesthood  is  in  danger  of  being  compromised. 

At  all  events,  this  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  opposition  which 
many  Episcopalians  have  shown  both  to  our  official  participation  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  to  the  sending  by  our  Board  of 
Missions  of  delegates  to  the  Panama  Congress.  In  both  cases  a  kind 
of  co-operation  has  been  thought  to  be  involved  which  presupposes  a 
mutually  acknowledged  parity  of  ministries.  If  the  question  were  one 
either  of  parity  in  the  personal  characters  of  those  concerned,  or  of 
the  reality  of  God’s  blessings  upon  their  endeavors  to  serve  Him,  the 
case  would  be  quite  different.  Such  questions  could  not  be  raised  by 
Episcopalians  without  presumption.  But  surely  belief  in  priesthood 
should  not  involve  its  professors  in  charges  of  uncharitableness  and  the 
like,  because  it  constrains  them  to  watch  carefully  lest  the  priesthood 
be  compromised.  Rather  their  carefulness  should  be  regarded  as  sig¬ 
nifying  conscientious  faithfulness  to  their  convictions. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me  say  first  that  the 
believer  in  priesthood  also  believes  that  in  maintaining  it  he  is  serv¬ 
ing  common  interests,  and  that  some  day  sacerdotalists  and  anti-sacer- 
dotalists  will  succeed  in  overcoming  the  barriers  to  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  which  now  make  the  discussions  between  them  so  futile.  I  myself 
believe  that  that  day  will  come — not  by  any  controversial  victory,  but 
by  the  growth  on  both  sides  into  fuller  apprehensions  of  truth.  In  that 
day,  whatever  may  be  amiss  in  the  sacerdotal  standpoint  will  be  elim¬ 
inated;  and  if  the  anti-sacerdotalist  has  something  to  receive  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  hindered  from  perceiving,  he  will  enter  into  the  joy 
of  it.  God  speed  the  day! 

A  second  point  is  that  belief  in  priesthood  does  not,  among  Epis¬ 
copalians,  preclude  a  joyous  recognition  of  the  blessed  work  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  achieving  through  non-episcopal  and  non-sacerdotal 
ministries.  Nor  does  it  preclude  co-operation  with  Protestants  in  mat¬ 
ters  wherein  questions  of  ministerial  status  are  not  involved.  Finally, 
it  permits  men  to  promote,  and  to  take  energetic  part  in,  conferences 
designed  to  bring  about  better  mutual  understanding,  and  to  stimulate 
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that  common  growth  in  the  fuller  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  on  which  a 
full  restoration  of  unity  depends.  It  is  just  because  the  proposed  World 
Conference  has  this  aim,  and  involves  no  complications  which  could 
put  any  type  of  Christian  believer  in  an  embarrassing  position,  that  the 
most  conservative  Episcopalians  approve  of  it  and  are  ready  to  take 
part  in  it. 

II. 

The  Christian  world  is  to-day  divided  into  two  groups  of  com¬ 
munions,  usually  called  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Their  differences  of 
belief  and  practise  are  no  doubt  somewhat  complex,  but  I  believe  that 
the  controversy  concerning  the  priesthood  is  the  most  central  and  de¬ 
terminative.  I  mean  that  if  it  were  settled,  many  other  things  would 
be  settled  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  remaining  differences  would 
be  found  to  be  materially  advanced  towards  removal. 

In  practise  at  least,  that  is,  in  retaining  the  name  and  order  of 
priesthood,  and  in  requiring  that  its  members  shall  have  ordination  by 
the  historic  episcopate,  the  Episcopal  church  ranges  herself  on  the 
Catholic  side  of  this  controversy.  She  does  this,  no  doubt,  with  abate¬ 
ments  from  mediaeval  conceptions;  and  she  refrains  from  negative  pro¬ 
nouncements  about  other  ministries.  Moreover,  she  retains  in  her  com¬ 
munion  many  who  take  the  Protestant  view,  and  the  sympathies  of  her 
members  with  Protestants  are  strong.  Being  able  to  retain  in  one  ec¬ 
clesiastical  allegiance  representatives  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
standpoints,  this  church  feels  herself  to  be  in  a  position  to  labor  for 
unity  in  its  world-wide  aspect,  and  many  of  her  leaders  are  dominated 
by  a  sense  of  vocation  to  stress  this, .aspect  of  the  problem,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  be  chary  of  embarking  in  such  particular  lines  of  effort  for 
unity  as  would  seem  to  reduce,  or  at  least  to  obscure,  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  Anglican  communion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Roman  communions,  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  Roman  church  denies  our  ecclesiastical 
right  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  facts  are  such  that, 
when  other  hindering  causes  are  removed,  this  sheer  non  possumus  will 
give  way.  If  this  expectation  is  realized,  it  will  be  vital  for  the  part 
which  the  Anglican  communion  hopes  to  fulfill  in  the  restoration  of 
world-wide  Christian  unity  that  the  fact-basis  of  our  recognition  by 
Catholic  communions  shall  not  have  been  compromised. 

The  question  remains,  is  the  hope  of  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians, 
that  the  sacerdotal  and  non-sacerdotal  groups  of  Christians  can  be 
brought  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  truly  organic  unity,  reasonable? 
The  question  is  not  whether  sacerdotalists  and  anti-sacerdotalists  as 
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such  can  be  thus  united.  So  long  as  the  anti  remains,  it  is  clear  that 
organic  unity  can  be  only  a  momentary  make-believe,  to  be  followed  by 
a  more  inveterate  rupture  than  ever.  Real  contradiction  concerning 
what  is  deemed  to  be  vital  to  true  religion  must  preclude  true  unity. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  remove  the  contradiction.  If  Catholics 
and  Protestants  really  understood  each  other,  the  grounds  of  contra¬ 
diction  would,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  less  radical  than  they  are  thought 
to  be ;  but  enough  of  difference  would  still  remain  to  constitute  a  cen¬ 
tral  and  unescapable  problem  for  those  who  would  bring  about  organic 
unity.  Can  the  real  differences  in  this  direction  be  removed?  Can 
those  who  are  now  described  as  sacerdotalists  and  anti-sacerdotalists 
come  to  a  unity  of  mind,  and  of  consequent  practise,  that  will  enable 
them  to  receive  together  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  wherever  they  are,  with¬ 
out  violation  of  conscience? 

The  answer  which  I  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  my 
readers  is  to  be  expressed  in  four  propositions. 

(a)  The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  prayed  for  the  true  unity  of  His 
followers  is  convincing  proof  of  its  possibility.  It  is  this  for  all  who 
believe  in  Him,  and  who  realize  the  impossibility  that  He  should  pray 
for  the  impossible.  It  is  of  course  quite  evident  that  unaided  human 
power  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  restoring  organic  unity.  But  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  supply  the  power,  if  we  pray  with  sufScient  earnest¬ 
ness  for  it,  and  submit  ourselves  to  His  guidance,  should  be  a  truism 
for  us.  I  shall  not  debate  the  question.  It  is  so,  God  be  thanked  I 

(b)  Among  the  chief  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  unity  are 
(1)  the  kind  of  mutual  love  that  is  patient  with  what  seem  to  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  attitudes;  (2)  undeviating  loyalty  to  truth. 

That  love  is  necessary,  all  will  grant;  but  we  may  easily  forget 
the  part  which  patience  with  what  seem  to  be  foolish  positions  must 
play  in  promoting  unity.  We  shall  be  helped  to  remember  it,  if  we  fre¬ 
quently  remind  ourselves  that  the  sense  of  folly  on  the  other  side  is 
mutual.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  soon  solve  the  problem  of  unity. 

In  specifying  undeviating  loyalty  to  truth  as  vital,  I  am  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  forms  of  language  in  which  it  may  be  set  forth,  whether 
dogmatic  or  theological,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
His  will  for  His  Church,  without  which  conformity  to  His  will  is  im¬ 
possible.  Christian  unity  means  a  walking  together  with  loving  con¬ 
cord  in  the  paths  marked  out  by  the  Lord — a  Faith  and  Order  dictated 
by  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  He  taught.  Waiving  the  question  of 
values  of  dogmas  and  of  theology,  the  truths  which  they  are  devised 
to  define  and  exhibit,  when  rightly  understood,  are  lights  by  which  we 
have  to  live  in  order  to  be  truly  Christian.  And  the  unity  of  mind  on 
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which  organic  Christian  unity  depends  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  growth 
in  truth. 

(c)  It  is  through  growth,  rather  than  through  tactical  schemes 
or  polemical  victories,  that  saccrdotalisls  and  non’‘Sacerdotalists  ithll 
come  together.  And  such  growth  w  slow,  when  measured  tn  terms  of 
our  patience. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  while  we  strive  for  mutual  understanding 
and  deeper  insight.  No  human  system  can  prevail  against  the  truth. 
If  Vaticanism,  for  example,  expresses  the  will  of  Christ,  we  must  grow 
until  we  find  it  out,  outgrowing  our  prejudices.  If  it  is  in  important 
respects  erroneous,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  Roman  church  will  outgrow 
it  or  fail  to  survive.  Nothing  is  immutable  except  truth.  No  doubt 
truth’s  victory  will  come  slowly,  but  nothing  can  permanently  with¬ 
stand  it.  But  errors  do  not  usually  disappear  by  formal  repudiation  by 
those  who  have  maintained  them.  They  are  more  likely  gradually  to 
become  antiquated,  and  thus  cease  to  be  serious  factors ;  and  during  the 
process  we  should  wait.  Moreover,  we  should  be  patient,  loving  and 
hopeful,  however  long  we  have  to  wait.  In  any  case  forcing  methods 
will  fail. 

Christians  of  all  types  are  found  among  those  who  are  eager  to 
the  point  of  being  heartsick  for  unity.  Their  zeal,  however,  does  not 
mean  a  reduced  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  a  readiness  to  abandon 
something  which  they  have  previously  considered  to  be  vital.  Zeal 
for  unity  is  consistent  with  strong  convictions  as  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
which  should  be  preserved  in  promoting  it.  We  need  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  reckoning  with  these  convictions,  and  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  knowledge  which  will  ultimately  unify  them 
among  the  spiritually  enlightened. 

(d)  The  growth  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  required  for 
uydty  is  to  be  gained  through  the  affirmations  of  faith  rather  than 
through  the  negations  of  controversy. 

The  edifice  of  truth  is  built  by  using  the  stones  of  truth,  not  by 
rejecting  other  stones.  Speaking  in  terms  of  biology,  it  is  adjust¬ 
ment  to  realities,  rather  than  the  avoidance  of  unrealities,  which  has 
built  up  the  organic  world.  No  doubt  error  must  perish  before  the 
advance  of  truth,  but  positive  affirmation  is  the  real  cause  of  truth’s 
survival,  and  of  men’s  united  acceptance  of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  our  growth  in  the  truth  is  ab¬ 
sorption  in  effort  to  discredit  what  we  take  to  be  the  errors  of  others. 
No  opinion  or  system  of  belief  ever  retained  wide  allegiance  unless  it 
contained  some  measure  of  truth — truth  in  caricature,  perhaps,  and 
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in  mistaken  contexts,  but  living  truth,  which  we  need  to  reckon  witli. 
And  it  should  be  patiently  extricated  from  its  grave  clothes  rather  than 
angrily  buried  in  them. 

The  mind  which  is  to  survive  in  Christendom,  and  is  to  constitute 
its  unifying  principle,  affirms  larger  conceptions  of  truth  than  our  divi¬ 
sions  permit  us  to  enjoy.  A  denomination  crystallizes  and  hardens  a 
particular  temperamental  standpoint,  and  it  does  so  at  the  cost  of  im¬ 
poverishment  of  faith.  A  truly  ecumenical  Christian  Church  will  neither 
nullify  temperamental  differences  nor  reduce  real  liberty;  but  it  will 
afford  an  environment  which  will  reconcile  temperaments,  and  will 
make  good  their  defects,  without  subtracting  from  their  distinctive 
values. 

The  road  to  unity  of  mind,  then,  is  that  of  making  the  most  of 
what  we  positively  believe  to  be  true.  Our  cultivation  of  truth  will 
widen  our  vision  of  it.  What  we  now  fail  to  see  through  contempla¬ 
tion  of  other  men’s  caricatures  of  it  will  become  apparent  in  the  proper 
perspective  of  truths  previously  perceived ;  and  as  the  several  types  of 
Christians  thus  grow  in  fullness  of  faith  they  will  grow  into  unity  of 
faith.  I  would  emphasize  this  with  all  my  might. 

I  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  future  attainment  of  organic 
unity  among  Christians  throughout  the  world.  But,  however  much  may 
be  done  in  this  generation  for  the  union  of  denominations  whose  mu¬ 
tual  differences  are  not  vital,  the  larger  problem  of  pan-Christian  unity 
_ the  problem  with  which  the  Episcopal  church  especially  concerns  it¬ 
self— can  be  solved  only  by  the  slow  growth  to  which  the  proposed 
World  Conference  is  designed  to  minister. 

My  concluding  plea,  therefore,  is  twofold:  that  we  should  realize 
the  immensity  of  the  task  before  us,  and  not  be  discouraged  because 
I't  is  a  long  task ;  and  that  we  should  not  underrate  the  value  of  what 
we  can  by  God’s  grace  achieve  in  our  own  brief  lifetime  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  unity  by  mutually  promoting  growth  in  truth. 

Let  us  not  shrink  in  the  meantime,  any  of  us,  from  proclaiming 
and  justifying  the  positives  of  our  several  faiths;  for  it  is  an  open 
bringing  together  of  these  positives  that  will  make  the  larger  faith  of 
which  they  are  parts  become  the  common  faith  of  us  all. 

New  York  City.  Francis  J.  Hall. 
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By  W.  P.  AYLSWORTH 

No  one  who  has  been  an  observer  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
America,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  will  question  that  it  has  developed 
a  phenomenal  growth  of  union  sentiment.  This  has  been  manifest  in 
many  ways.  A  spirit  of  charity  and  fraternity,  once  so  rare,  is  now 
almost  universal.  Co-operation  in  matters  of  practical  service  to  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Such  movements  as  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  many  kindred  organizations,  are  sup¬ 
ported  as  well  as  advocated  by  all  evangelical  Christians.  All  great 
moral  reforms  are  fostered  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  churches. 

The  study  of  this  change  of  attitude  is  a  matter  of  interest,  whether 
viewed  from  a  social  or  religious  standpoint.  To  one  familiar  with 
conditions  existing  little  more  than  a  generation  ago  the  change  seems 
almost  incredible.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  this 
wholly  to  greater  consecration  and  spirituality  in  the  Christian  world. 
That  such  a  spirit  is  growing  is  no  doubt  true.  The  Church  to-day,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  becoming  more  Christlike  in  spirit.  Its  vision  is  larger 
and  more  practical.  Its  programme  of  service  has  grown.  Its  mission¬ 
ary  ideals  are  vastly  greater. 

But  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  fathers  to  underestimate  their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  devotion.  Much  has  been  due  to  a  change  of  attitude,  social 
as  well  as  religious.  Indeed,  much  of  the  controversy  of  the  former 
times  was  an  outgrowth  of  loyalty  to  convictions,  an  intense  earnestness 
to  maintain  the  truth.  Perhaps,  in  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme,  the 
Church  of  to-day  is  in  danger  of  sacrificing  some  essentials  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  for  the  larger  social  ideals  of  the  present.  Whatever  basis  of 
Christian  union  is  reached  it  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  grounded  in 
the  deepest  convictions  of  the  Christian  world.  Hasty  compromises,  in 
which  fundamental  truths  are  sacrificed,  will  not  be  permanent  nor  con¬ 
duce  to  growth  in  spirituality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  modern  tendencies  toward  or¬ 
ganic  unity  to  their  various  causes.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  mind  demands  it.  The  goal  of  all  life  is  oneness.  Paul 
uttered  a  great  truth  when  he  said,  concerning  the  divine  purpose,  “He 
made  of  one  every  nation  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having 
determined  their  appointed  seasons  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.” 
That  “we  are  also  His  offspring”  is  not  exclusively  a  Christian  ideal,  but 
a  world  conception.  That  this  great  hereditary  force  should  some  time 
assert  itself,  is  inevitable.  In  religion  it  is  seen  in  the  triumphs  of  mono- 
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theism  over  polytheism  when  properly  taught  and  exemplified.  In  ph.los- 
oohv  it  accounts  for  the  attractions  of  even  mistaken  systems  of  monism 
which  promise  complete  unification  of  all  things.  From  the  angle  of  or¬ 
ganisation  and  business  it  appeals  powerfully  to  this  conirnerc.al  age. 
Lmbinations  of  every  sort  are  in  evidence  on  every  hand  The  churches 
cannot  escape  the  common  trend  of  public  sentiment.  The  friction  and 
waste  resulting  from  divisions  in  the  Church  are  contrary  to  all  true 

ideas  of  economy.  •  i  •  i  i  j 

But  deeper  than  any  other  cause  is  the  great  spiritual  ideal  dom¬ 
inant  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  last  prayer  of  Jesus  before  His  death, 
that  His  followers  might  be  one  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one, 
strikes  the  major  chord  of  His  teaching.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  that 
He  must  have  foreseen  the  centuries  of  discord  among  His  disciples. 
How  the  thought  must  have  weighed  upon  His  heart  in  these  closing 
hours  of  His  life !  Only  the  consciousness  that  His  prayer  would  yet  be 
finally  and  fully  answered  could  have  comforted  and  sustained  Him. 
Doubtless  this  prayer  has  been  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  every  age. 
It  has  found  expression  in  many  ways  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  an  organic  union  of  Christian  bodies  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  made,  though  not  always  wisely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  movement  advocated  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  growth  of  such  a  sentiment,  however  much  it  may  come 
short  of  its  original  aim  and  purpose.  It  is  significant  that  its  advocacy 
is  springing  up  in  many  unexpected  ways  in  the  modern  Christian  world. 
While  no  single  factor  in  the  problem  accounts  for  the  present  interest, 
there  is  reason  for  expectation  that  it  will  become  greater.  As  well 
doubt  the  strength  of  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical  world  as  the 
unifying  force  of  love  in  the  Church  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cen- 


tral  attraction. 

But  gratifying  as  are  these  indications  of  the  growth  of  union  sen¬ 
timent,  especially  among  Protestant  churches,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
the  most  optimistic  that  many  obstacles  to  its  complete  realization  re¬ 
main.  As  yet  no  commonly  accepted  basis  of  organic  union  has  been 
agreed  upon.  Many  are  inclined  to  regard  this  obstacle  insurmount¬ 
able.  Others  question  its  desirability,  even  if  possible.  They  are  con¬ 
tent  with  an  amicable  federation  of  forces  while  separate  organizations 
are  maintained.  Yet,  I  am  sure  a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
number  are  praying  for  the  fullest  realization  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  unity  both  organic  and  spiritual.  Indeed,  perfect  one¬ 
ness  of  spirit  is  possible  only  as  it  finds  a  habitation  "fitly  framed  to¬ 
gether  growing  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.”  Such  unity  does  not 
imply  uniformity  in  temperament.  No  two  of  the  apostles  were  alike. 
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They  developed  different  characteristics  though  they  followed  the  same 
leader  and  conformed  to  the  same  programme.  The  desirability  of  or¬ 
ganic  union  is  everywhere  suggested  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  condemn  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiasticism,  whose  deeds 
so  often  disfigure  the  pages  of  Church  history,  we  should  remember  that 
it  was  grounded  in  the  conviction  that  only  a  united  body  could  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  Though  the  means  employed  may  be  criticised,  the 
logic  of  history  remains.  With  a  greater  spiritual  content  and  with 
higher  ideals  of  unity  how  much  different  might  have  been  the  results ! 

In  seeking  an  ultimate  basis  of  union  perhaps  three  types  may  be 
inclusive  of  all.  All  others  are  modifications  or  combinations  of  these 
ideals. 

The  first  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  exemplified  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  enforce  uniformity  in  both  doctrine  and  administration.  The 
decision  of  councils,  when  duly  called  and  constituted,  was  deemed  an 
end  of  controversy.  Any  dissent  from  such  decisions  met  with  punish¬ 
ment  or  expulsion  from  the  body  of  the  organization.  Perhaps  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church  furnishes  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  type 
of  union.  In  somewhat  modified  form  the  Orthodox  Greek  church  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  class.  This  ideal  of  unity,  based  upon  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority,  while  not  openly  claimed,  has  had  an  indirect  influence 
upon  much  of  the  Christian  world.  It  seems  to  promise  stability  and 
certainty  which  are  nowhere  more  prized  than  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  are  ready  to  close  with  any  institution  which  we  are  convinced  can 
settle  finally  and  satisfactorily  the  issues  that  have  to  do  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  soul.  To  be  able  to  rest  in  infallible  security  is  supremely 
attractive  and  appealing. 

Nor  are  we  to  despise  the  service  which,  in  the  providence  of  God. 
has  accrued  to  the  world  through  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  There  is  something  majestic  in  the  movement  of  the  great  his¬ 
toric  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  which  defied  opposition  and  bound  its 
parts  with  dogma  as  with  bands  of  steel.  The  historian,  Prescott,  has 
said,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Church  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  world  would  have  reverted  to  barbarism.  Only  a  mighty  moral 
force,  sustained  by  a  great  organization,  could  have  saved  society  from 
utter  disintegration  and  ruin. 

Yet  history  proves  that  such  a  basis  of  union  is,  in  the  end,  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  impracticable.  However  well 
intended  in  the  beginning,  the  results  were  not  justified.  To  attempt,  by 
human  authority,  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  Church  has  been  to  in¬ 
volve  it  in  deeds  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
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such  a  programme  is  not  workable.  No  artificial  bonds  of  union  can 
hold  against  the  passion  for  freedom  in  the  human  soul.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  many  lesser  instances,  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  followed  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  shows  the 
weakness  of  such  assumptions  of  authority. 

That  the  opposite  extreme,  by  which  the  rejection  of  all  authority, 
human  or  divine,  is  advocated,  is  but  the  natural  sequence  of  human 
experience.  This  tendency  is  seen  in  certain  sociological  theories  which 
challenge  the  very  foundations  of  civil  government.  It  is  the  natural 
reaction  from  absolute  rule.  It  is  dangerous  and  cannot  prevail.  In 
the  realm  of  religion  it  issues  in  various  forms  of  skepticism  which  re¬ 
ject  all  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Of  course,  from  such  a  standpoint,  revealed  religion  is 
impossible.  While  such  an  attitude  cannot  be  directly  charged  against 
the  Church,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  the  indirect  influence  of  such  a 
philosophy.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  a  loosening  of  our  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  “rule  of  faith  and  practise.  A  sort  of 
union  by  cancellation  of  differences  in  order  that  the  greatest  common 
denominator  of  belief  may  be  reached,  is  not  infrequently  advocated. 
If  this  involves  the  surrender  of  opinions  or  personal  preferences,  only 
admiration  and  respect  are  due  those  who  make  the  sacrifice  for  the 
larger  good  of  the  Church,  But  a  careful  discrimination  must  be  made 
between  faith  and  opinion,  fundamental  and  incidental  elements  in  the 
gospel. 

A  third  type  of  union  is  that  which  seeks  as  its  basis  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  apostolic  Church,  so  far  as  its  teaching,  commands  and 
spirit  are  concerned.  Those  who  advocate  this  view  hold  the  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  supreme,  and  insomuch  as  His  apostles  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  represent  Him,  their  words  are  the  basis  of  final  authority. 
Such  a  view  is  consistent  with  Christ's  claim  of  “all  authority  in  heaven 
and  earth."  Paul  declared  that  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  Those  who  raise  this  standard 
need  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  with  earnest  self-examination. 
Much  of  repulsive  dogmatism  has  resulted  from  hasty  assumptions. 
There  is  great  danger  of  reducing  such  a  basis  to  a  matter  of  forms 
and  words. 

The  foundation  which  Jesus  Christ  contemplates  is  a  faith  and  obe¬ 
dience  that  involves  a  vital  and  personal  union  with  Himself.  Only 
as  our  lives  touch  His  life  can  we  be  “living  stones"  united  in  one  great 
spiritual  organism.  Such  a  relationship  of  necessity  implies  implicit 
obedience  to  His  commands.  He  has  made  this  condition  a  test  of 
both  our  faith  in  Him  and  our  love  for  Him.  But  it  implies  conformity 
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to  His  life  and  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  Safeguarded  by  such  a 
state  of  heart,  there  is  little  danger  of  mistake  in  making  the  apostolic 
Church,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  the  goal  toward  which  all 
Christians  may  strive  to  conform.  There  are  many  indications  that 
evangelical  Christians  everywhere  are  seeking  to  simplify  the  basis  of 
faith,  excluding  all  that  is  not  practical  and  spiritual.  Such  a  sign  gives 
promise  of  a  great  homecoming  of  the  people  of  God.  Such  a  con¬ 
summation  may  not  be  realized  as  quickly  as  we  have  expected.  It 
will  not  result  from  the  conquest  of  one  part  of  Christendom  over  an¬ 
other.  But  as  lost  and  belated  travelers  in  the  desert  do  not  seek  to 
find  their  companions  at  a  new  place  of  meeting,  but  each  retraces  his 
footsteps  to  the  common  camping  place,  builds  anew  the  campfire  so 
that  its  blaze  may  be  a  signal  for  others,  so  the  Christian' world,  scat¬ 
tered  by  causes  for  which  it  is  not  directly  responsible,  may  yet  be 
brought  together.  Happy  are  they  who  realize  the  satisfaction  of  such 
a  return  if  they  shall  celebrate  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  building  anew 
the  fires  of  Christian  love  and  missionary  zeal.  All  reformations  that 
have  been  permanently  successful  have  been  restorations.  The  prophets 
of  old  called  the  people,  not  to  new  ways,  but  to  the  “old  paths.”  In 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  central  truth  that  was  at 
its  foundation  was  justification  by  faith.  It  was  not  new,  but  as  old 
as  Paul,  as  Habakkuk,  as  Abraham.  John  Wesley  and  his  co-workers 
electrified  Christendom  by  an  appeal  from  the  formalism  of  his  time. 
He  pled  for  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  early  Christians.  What 
is  the  tidal  wave  of  missionary  enterprise  which  has  swept  over  the 
Christian  world  in  the  present  century,  but  a  warm  breath  from  off 
the  fields  of  apostolic  conquests?  When  such  a  “reversion  to  type” 
shall  have  become  general  the  Church  will  awaken  to  a  power  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

While  there  is  much  land  to  be  conquered,  and  many  obstacles  are 
to  be  surmounted,  there  are  also  many  omens  of  promise.  The  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  wonderful  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  sign 
of  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  Christian  world.  This  has  appeared 
in  the  great  Sunday-school  movement  which  is  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  efficiency  of  this  move¬ 
ment  is  just  opening  into  new  possibilities.  We  are  yet  to  study  the 
Word  of  God,  not  in  a  sentimental,  haphazard  way,  but  logically  and 
critically  as  well  as  prayerfully  and  devoutly.  The  critical  investigations 
of  scholarship  will  in  the  end  result  in  a  better  and  more  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Much  that  is  extreme  and  de¬ 
structive  will  no  doubt  pass,  but  much  will  remain  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  our  use  of  the  Bible.  Since  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was  for  His 
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aoostles  and  all  that  should  believe  on  Him  through  their  word,  the 
clear  understanding  of  their  teaching  is  vitally  related  to  the  unity  for 

which  He  prayed.  ,  •  c  4 

The  reaction  from  formalism  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion  is  a  hopeful  indication.  The  Church  has  long  studied  the  things 
about  Christ,  but  has  failed  to  know  Him  as  it  ought.  We  have  grown 
learned  in  the  opinions  of  men  about  the  Word  of  God,  but  we  have 
too  often  failed  to  know  and  assimilate  it  in  terms  of  Christian  service. 
We  are  in  danger  of  advocating  the  act  without  the  grace  of  obedience. 
When  the  things  taught  and  commanded  shall  be  filled  with  their  spir¬ 
itual  content  they  will  become  an  unfailing  source  of  spiritual  nourish- 


But  great,  among  the  signs  of  encouragement  for  a  new  and  brighter 
day  is  the  growing  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  Christians.  Here  as  in 
evendhing  else,  “The  heart  giveth  grace  into  every  art.”  One  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  controversy  is  our  failure  to  understand  each  other. 
A  better  acquaintance,  a  closer  and  more  charitable  co-operation,  will 
do  much  to  remove  differences  of  judgment.  Such  a  relationship  need 
not  imply  compromise  of  conviction  or  self-stultification.  Indeed  the 
utmost  frankness  and  candor  are  the  surest  safeguards  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing.  We  need  to  study  anew  that  great  commentary  on  the  New 
Commandment,  so  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  And  so  in  all  things  may  the  Church  grow  into  a  holy 
temple  of  the  Lord.  W.  P.  Aylsworth. 

Bethany^  Neb. 


THE  RESTORATION  MOVEMENT  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  M.  M.  DAVIS 

The  mushroom  springs  up  in  a  single  night,  but  it  dies  the  next 
day.  The  oak  is  slow  in  its  growth,  but  it  abides  for  centuries.  The 
Church  by  which  God  would  save  the  world  had  to  do  her  work  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances ;  hence  it  was  not  the  product  of  a  year 
or  a  century,  but  the  matured  result  of  centuries.  The  seed  was  planted 
in  Eden,  and  all  through  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations  it 
was  being  nurtured  and  strengthened  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah. 
Every  promise  and  prophecy,  and  every  type  and  shadow  during  these 
long  years,  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
launching  of  His  Church  on  her  world-wide  mission  of  conquest.  And 
finally,  when  the  day  of  her  birth  dawned,  the  first  Pentecost  after  the 
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resurrection,  at  the  opening  sermon  three  thousand  souls  were  saved, 
and  soon  there  were  five  thousand  more.  Then  Luke  ceases  the  use 
of  figures  and  represents  the  additions  as  coming  in  vast  multitudes,  so 
that  probably  in  the  book  of  Acts  we  have  the  record  of  half  a  million 
converts.  The  success  was  phenomenal.  Those  young  Christians  be¬ 
lieved  the  Gospel  fully,  preached  it  faithfully,  and  illustrated  its  prin¬ 
ciples  in  holy  living,  and  their  power  was  irresistible,  so  that  Paul  (Col. 
1 :23),  about  the  year  A.  D.  65  or  70,  said  it  had  then  been  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven. 

But  let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  these  triumphs  were  with¬ 
out  trials.  Never  until  the  curtain  is  finally  lifted  and  the  secret  things 
of  earth  revealed,  can  we  know  what  it  cost  to  win  these  battles  for  the 
Christ.  Men  counted  no  price  too  dear  for  conquest,  and  they  poured 
out  their  blood  like  water.  Neither  was  there  any  abatement  of  the 
struggle  during  the  time  immediately  following  the  apostolic  age,  nor  did 
God  cease  to  give  victory  to  His  brave  people,  so  that  Tertullian,  about 
A.  D.  200,  speaking  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  could  truthfully  say, 
We  are  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have  filled  your  empire,  your  cities,  your 
islands,  your  castles,  your  towns,  your  assemblies,  your  camps,  your 
tribes,  your  companies,  your  palaces,  your  senate.  Your  forum  and 
your  temples  alone  are  left  you.”  And  the  dying  words  of  Julian  are 
not  more  dramatic  than  true;  ‘‘Thou,  O  Galilean,  hast  conquered, 
after  all !” 

But  corruption  came,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  Dark  Ages  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  for  a  thousand  years  it  looked  as  if  all  was  lost.  But  God 
was  still  on  His  throne,  and  the  faithful  few  who  worshiped  Him  in 
caves  and  caverns  were  not  forgotten  by  Him  who  sent  the  ravens  to 
feed  Elijah  while  hiding  by  the  brook.  In  due  time  mighty  men  like 
Luther,  the  lion-hearted,  were  raised  up,  and  the  tide  began  to  turn. 
He  found  the  Bible  a  chained  book,  and  he  broke  its  fetters  and  gave 
it  to  the  people,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  world  has  had  religious 
liberty.  Then  came  the  Wesleys,  pleading  for  more  vital  piety,  per¬ 
sonal  holiness,  and  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and  the  blessings  of  heaven 
descended  upon  them.  And  a  little  later,  two  pious  and  cultured  Pres¬ 
byterian  preachers,  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father  and  son, 
were  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  Restoration  Movement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  When  they  came  everything  was  ripe  for  an¬ 
other  onward  move.  The  religious  world,  rent  by  divisions  and  poi¬ 
soned  by  sectarian  bitterness,  was  no  match  for  the  unbelieving  hosts 
which  were  being  hurled  against  it.  But  pious  men  and  women  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  beholding  the  desolation,  were  upon  their 
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knees  pleading  with  heaven  for  help;  and  surely  that  prayer  will  be  an¬ 
swered  The  fullness  of  time  had  arrived  when  some  towering  genius 
should  appear  upon  the  field,  unfurl  the  banner  and  lead  the  way,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  God  called  the  man.  When  Israel  in  Egypt  needed 
a  leader,  Moses  was  called.  When  the  unfinished  work  of  Moses  was 
to  be  completed,  Joshua  appeared.  When  the  altars  of  Jehovah  were 
to  be  rebuilt  and  rekindled,  Elijah  came.  When  a  secret  plot  to  annihi¬ 
late  Israel  in  a  single  day  was  about  to  be  consummated,  Esther,  the 
brave  and  beautiful  queen,  brought  deliverance.  When  a  people 
needed  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  John  the  Baptwt, 
in  trumpet  tones,  awoke  the  multitudes.  When  the  Bible  was  denied 
the  people,  and  they  were  groping  their  way  in  darkness,  Luther  broke 
the  chain  and  gave  them  light.  When  the  Church  was  cold  and  ormal, 
with  life  and  zeal  gone  from  her  bosom,  Ae  Wesleys  came  to  the  res- 
cue.  In  this  emergency  we  may  expect  history  to  repeat  itself,  for  Je¬ 
hovah  still  lives  and  loves,  His  ears  are  open  to  the  cries  of  His  people, 
and  His  arm  is  not  weakened.  At  this  crisis  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
peer  of  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  appeared,  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Movement  is  the  result  of  his  labors. 

Let  us  now  have  a  brief  survey  of  the  religious  world  at  this  time, 
for  to  understand  any  great  movement  we  must  know  the  causes  that 
produced  it.  Ours  is  not  a  world  of  chance.  Every  effect  has  its 
cause.  If  we  would  understand  the  French  Revolution  we  must  go 
back  of  that  bloody  conflict  for  our  starting  point.  We  must  learn  that 
the  people  for  generations  had  writhed  and  groaned  under  the  heavy 
heel  of  Bourbon  rule,  and  finally,  when  this  could  be  endured  no 
longer,  they  rose  in  their  wrath  and  struck  for  liberty.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  throwing  of  a  few  pounds  of 
tea  into  Boston  harbor  was  not  its  cause,  but  its  dramatic  culmination. 
A  brave  people  had  at  last  reached  the  limit  of  oppression,  and  this 
was  their  way  of  telling  the  world  about  it.  Even  so,  if  we  would 
understand  this  movement,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  causes 


which  produced  it.  We  mention  some  of  these: 

1.  The  power  of  human  creeds.  They  were  almost  universal,  and 
as  rigid  as  the  world  ever  saw.  However  abstruse  and  speculative,  they 
had  to  be  accepted  when  entering  the  Church.  Their  well-meaning  au 
thors  seemed  not  to  understand  that  live  men,  thinking  for  themselves, 
can  not  be  made  to  see  alike  in  details.  In  the  cemetery  alone  is  there 
absolute  harmony. 

2.  The  usurpations  of  the  clergy.  These  gentlemen,  as  a  rule, 
magnified  their  office.  They  seemed  to  think  that  they  alone  had  the 
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learning  and  the  leisure  necessary  to  understand  the  Bible.  With  their 
lips  they  denounced  the  Pope  for  denying  the  people  access  to  the 
Book,  and  yet  in  their  practise  the  tendency  was  to  the  same  end. 
They  did  all  the  teaching  and  preaching,  and  administered  the  or¬ 
dinances,  except  in  a  few  cases,  when  “ruling  elders”  were  given  this 
privilege.  The  common  people,  like  some  parents  say  of  children, 
“were  to  be  seen,  and  not  heard.” 

3.  There  was  no  clear  cut  grasp  of  the  Book.  It  was  not  subject 
to  the  accepted  laws  of  interpretation  used  in  the  literary  world.  It 
was  not  a  systematic  revelation  of  God’s  plan  for  the  redemption  of 
man,  but  a  jumble  of  jewels  thrown  together  promiscuously.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  revelation  in  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tions  was  apparently  unknown,  so  that  a  sinner  seeking  salvation  was 
as  likely  to  be  referred  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  or  the  Psalms 
of  David  as  to  the  book  of  Acts. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Man  was  as  dead  spiritually 
as  Lazarus  was  physically,  and  a  miracle  was  an  absolute  necessity  in 
both  cases.  Some  loyal  to  the  logic  of  this  doctrine  refused  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  unconverted,  including  their  own  children.  Thus 
royal  man  was  robbed  of  his  royalty,  the  power  of  choice,  and  left 
hopeless  like  a  machine,  waiting  for  some  outside  power  to  move  him. 
As  a  result,  the  Bible  was  a  “dead  letter,”  and  every  conversion  was  a 
miracle. 

5.  Divisions  among  Christians.  Union  was  regarded  as  both  im¬ 
possible  and  undesirable.  The  Church,  it  was  said,  divided  into  vari¬ 
ous  bodies,  teaching  a  great  variety  of  doctrines,  would  appeal  to  men 
of  all  types.  The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  Church  was  one,  and 
that  the  Bible  condemned  divisions,  seemed  to  be  unknown. 

6.  These  divisions  were  at  war  with  each  other.  This  was  the 
worst  thing  of  the  whole  sad  affair.  In  the  Mexican  war  two  divisions 
of  American  troops,  mistaking  each  other  for  enemies,  were  slaying 
one  another  at  a  fearful  rate.  A  young  officer,  admiring  the  heroism 
and  dash  of  the  conflict,  called  General  Scott’s  attention  to  it.  In  a 
moment  he  detected  the  mistake,  and  shouted  to  the  staff  officer: 
“Those  are  our  men  slaying  each  other.  Rush  down  there  and  stop 
it !”  The  Captain  of  our  salvation  must  oft  have  witnessed  scenes  like 
this  in  the  ranks  of  His  army. 

Such  were  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  work  of  the  Campbells 
and  their  colaborers,  and  such  was  the  awful  picture  that  greeted 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  five  hundred  years 
great  reformers  had  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  cause  of 
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Christ,  and  they  had  accomplished  wonders,  but  not  all  that  was 
needed.  And  now,  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  these  preceding  he¬ 
roes,  and  enriched  by  their  splendid  achievements,  the  unfinished  task 
passes  over  to  the  hands  of  others.  Their  predecessors  had  had  “Ref¬ 
ormation”  for  their  watchword;  but  these  men  made  a  great  stride 
forward  when  they  adopted  as  their  motto  the  word  “Restoration." 
They  proposed  to  go  back  of  Wesley  and  Luther,  and  the  Dark  Ages ; 
back  of  Rome  and  the  popes,  and  begin  anfew.  They  would  not  stop 
short  of  the  original  ground  on  which  the  Church  was  established 
in  the  beginning;  and  thus  disentangled  from  all  the  embarrassments 
of  intervening  years,  they  would  strive  to  reproduce  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Church.  But  let  it  not  be  understood  that  this  advantageous  po¬ 
sition  was  reached  at  a  single  bound.  It  required  a  number  of  years, 
and  much  bitter  experience  in  denominational  life,  to  convince  them 
that  the  great  mission  upon  which  the  Lord  had  sent  them  could  not  be 
accomplished  within  the  walls  of  any  denominational  organization.  It 
was  now  clear  that  if  God’s  people  were  ever  united  it  must  be  on  com¬ 
mon  ground,  and  on  the  fundamentals,  rather  than  the  incidentals,  of 
Christianity.  And  from  this  time  on,  having  at  last  seen  both  their 
mission  and  the  method  of  its  accomplishment,  their  work  took  on  its 
final  form  and  began  in  earnest.  Let  us  note  in  detail  the  funda¬ 
mentals  emphasized. 

1.  The  creed.  The  creed  is  to  the  Church  what  the  foundation 
is  to  the  building.  If  small,  the  building  must  be  small;  if  large,  the 
building  may  be  large ;  and  if  faulty,  the  building  must  be  bad.  Christ 
leaves  us  not  in  doubt  as  to  the  creed  of  His  Church.  In  Matthew  16: 
16-18  He  says  the  declaration  that  he  is  “the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God”  is  the  foundation  on  which  he  would  build  His  Church.  And 
the  apostles,  divinely  guided,  built  only  on  this  foundation  (See  Acts 
2:36;  8:5,  37;  and  1  Cor.  2:2).  Philip  Schaff,  the  eminent  teacher, 
says  “Christian  theology  starts  from  the  historic  Christ.”  Here  was  a 
creed  broad  enough  to  receive  all  believers,  but  sufficiently  exclusive  to 
exclude  all  unbelievers.  Christ  is  the  one  fountain  that  slakes  all 
thirst;  the  one  light  that  dissipates  all  darkness;  the  one  panacea  for 
all  sorrows;  the  one  Physician  for  all  sin-sick  souls,  and  every  true 
Christian  can,  without  sacrifice,  accept  Him  as  his  creed. 

2.  Book  of  discipline.  The  Church  as  a  band  of  pilgrims  needs 
a  sure  light  to  save  them  from  the  wrong  road,  and  the  pitfalls  along 
the  way.  Shall  this  light  be  of  man  or  of  God?  If  of  man,  it  will  par¬ 
take  of  the  imperfections  of  its  author,  and  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
all  will  fall  into  the  ditch ;  but  if  of  God,  it  will  partake  of  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  Author,  and  guide  him  safely  to  the  end.  It  requires  a  di¬ 
vine  power  to  save  from  sin,  and  it  will  require  no  less  a  power  to 
guide  our  feet  in  the  narrow  way  of  life.  “It  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth  to  direct  his  steps”  (Jer.  10:23).  “Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path”  (Ps.  119:105).  "All  scripture  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per¬ 
fect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works”  (2  Tim.  3:16,  17). 
All  human  disciplines  containing  more  than  the  Bible  contain  too 
much :  all  containing  less  than  the  Bible  have  too  little,  therefore  we 
should  take  the  Book  itself,  no  more,  no  less,  as  our  all-sufficient,  and 
alone-sufficient,  rule  of  faith  and  practise;  and  again  we  will  find  that 
all  Christians  can  accept  it  without  sacrifice. 

3.  The  one  baptism.  These  men,  though  affusionists,  having 
adopted  as  their  slogan,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks,  we  speak ;  and  where 
the  Bible  is  silent,  we  are  silent,”  and  being  thorough  scholars,  went  to 
the  Book  for  a  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem.  They  found  that 
the  Greek  word  meant  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  immerse.  They  also  found 
that  John  baptized  at  a  certain  place  “because  there  was  much  water 
there”  (John  3:23);  that  Jesus,  "when  he  was  baptized,  went  up 
straightway  out  of  the  water”  (Matt.  3:16) ;  that  the  eunuch  went  both 
down  into,  and  came  up  out  of,  the  water  in  his  baptism  (Acts  8:38) ; 
and  that  Paul  said  that  baptism  was  a  burial  with  Christ  (Rom.  6:4). 
In  addition  to  this,  they  turned  to  the  leading  men  of  the  religious 
world,  and  heard  Luther  say,  "Baptism  is  a  Greek  word.  In  Latin  it 
can  be  translated  immersion,  as  when  we  plunge  something  into  the 
water,  that  it  may  be  completely  covered  with  water;  they  ought  to 
have  been  completely  immersed.”  And  Calvin  said,  "The  word  ‘bap¬ 
tize’  signifies  to  immerse,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  rite  of  immersion 
was  observed  by  the  ancient  Church.”  And  Wesley  said,  "We  are 
buried  with  Him,  alluding  to  the  ancient  manner  of  baptizing  by  im¬ 
mersion.”  Here  once  more  they  found  common  ground,  and  so  they 
gave  up  their  baptismal  custom,  hoary  with  age  and  honors,  and 
adopted  immersion. 

4.  The  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  regarding 
this  ordinance  they  found  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  Saviour  (Luke 
22 :7-20) ;  that  it  was  observed  by  the  primitive  disciples  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  week;”  and  that  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the  worship  (Acts 
20:7;  1  Cor.  11  .T7-30).  As  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  they  found  that 
the  religious  leaders  also  favored  the  Bible  practise,  and  urged  the 
weekly  observance  of  the  Supper.  Calvin  said,  "Every  week,  at  least, 
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the  Table  of  the  Lord  should  be  spread  for  Christian  assemblies;”  and 
Wesley  said,  ‘T  advise  the  elders  to  administer  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
on  every  Lord's  day.”  And  thus  the  weekly  observance  of  this  or¬ 
dinance  became  a  part  of  the  worship  of  these  searchers  after  truth. 

5,  The  name.  In  case  the  people  of  God  should  become  one 
body  again  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  the  matter  of  a  name  be¬ 
comes  important.  What  shall  that  name  be?  It  must  not  be  a  human 
name,  for  in  1  Cor.  1  :12-I5  Paul  rebukes  the  brethren  for  wearing  the 
name* of  Peter,  Apollos  and  himself;  and  in  the  third  chapter,  1  to  7, 
he  characterizes  such  conduct  as  "carnal.”  What,  then,  shall  it  be?  A 
number  of  names  are  used  in  the  Scriptures.  The  name  disciples  is 
often  used,  and  its  use  is  perfectly  natural.  The  word  means  learner, 
and  when  the  world  saw  the  followers  of  Jesus  sitting  at  His  feet  like 
students  in  a  school,  it  called  them  "disciples.”  And  when  it  saw  them 
banded  together  like  a  family,  it  called  them  "brethren."  And  when  it 
heard  them  constantly  speaking  of  God  as  a  father,  it  called  them  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.”  And  when  it  noted  their  consecration  to  their  new 
work,  it  recalled  the  devotion  of  ancient  times,  and  it  called  them 
"saints.”  But  all  these  names  are  partial,  while  a  title  universal  and 
all-comprehensive  is  needed,  and  it  is  found  in  the  name  Christian, 
given  to  the  disciples  first  at  Antioch  (Acts  11:26),  and  later  used  by 
Paul  (Acts  26:28;  Eph.  3:15),  Peter  (1  Peter  4:16),  and  James  (2:7). 

The  great  men  of  later  times  have  also  spoken  on  this  subject,  and 
we  do  well  to  hear  what  some  of  them  say : 

Luther:  "I  pray  you  leave  my  name  alone,  and  not  call  yourselves 
Lutherans  but  Christians.”  Wesley:  “Would  to  God  that  all  party 
names  and  unscriptural  phrases  and  forms,  which  have  divided  the 
Christian  world,  were  forgot ;  and  that  we  might  agree  to  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  as  humble,  loving  disciples,  at  the  feet  of  our  common  Master, 
to  hear  His  word,  to  imbibe  His  Spirit,  and  to  transcribe  His  life  in 
our  own.”  Barnes:  "Should  not,  and  will  not,  all  these  divisions  yet 
be  merged  into  the  high  and  holy  name  Christian?”  Clark:  They 
shall  call  it  their  greatest  honor  to  be  called  Christians.”  Beecher:  "In 
heaven  we  are  known  by  the  name  of  Christ.  On  earth,  for  con¬ 
venience’  sake,  we  are  known  by  the  names  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  the  like.  Let  me  speak  the  language 
of  heaven  and  call  you  simply  Christian.”  Gordon:  "It  was  not  by  ac¬ 
cident,  and  as  a  term  of  derision,  that  the  first  believers  received  their 
name;  but  ‘the  disciples  were  divinely  called  Christians  first  at  Anti¬ 
och.’”  Henson:  "I  sometimes  feel  sorry  that  the  word  Baptist,  which 
was  flung  at  us  by  our  enemies  and  stuck,  should  be  our  name,  for 
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often  its  accent  of  an  act  obscures  to  others  our  great  mission  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  yet  we  shall  go  back  to  the  name  Christian.”  Strong: 
‘‘We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  past  few  years  about  pan-Presbyte- 
rian,  pan-Methodist  and  pan-Baptist  councils,  but  for  my  part  I  shall  be 
glad  when  we  can  find  a  pan  large  enough  to  hold  us  all.  And  this,  when 
found,  will  no  doubt  be  a  pan-C/irw/jan  council.  When  that  time 
comes,  you  folks  will  feel  at  home  with  your  name.” 

Here  again  is  common  ground.  As  in  the  apostolic  age  the  names 
“disciple,”  “brethren,”  etc.,  expressed  only  partial  truth,  but  were  all 
included  in  the  name  “Christian,”  so  to-day  every  denominational  name 
fails  to  fully  represent  the  people  who  wear  it,  for  each  of  them  stands 
for  far  more  than  the  name  implies.  The  Baptists,  for  example,  have 
a  name  that  means  they  are  immersionists.  But  does  this  fairly  ex¬ 
press  the  character  of  this  great  people?  Surely  not.  They  immerse, 
it  is  true,  but  immersion  is  only  a  single  item  in  their  work.  They  are 
Christians,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Christ,  sustained  by  His 
power,  laboring  for  His  glory,  and  are  a  part  of  His  bride.  Why  not 
then  wear  His  name? 

With  Christ  as  a  creed,  the  Bible  as  a  discipline,  the  ordinances  re¬ 
stored  as  they  were  in  New  Testament  times,  and  a  name  divine  in  its 
origin  and  all-inclusive  in  its  meaning,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  a 
basis  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  for  the  union  of  all  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  a  basis  it  has  been  twice  tested, 
and  in  both  cases  found  sufficient.  In  the  apostolic  age,  as  already 
seen,  it  stood  the  test.  The  Church,  though  in  her  infancy,  and  with¬ 
out  the  earthly  powers  essential  to  success,  “fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,”  swept  all  opposition 
out  of  the  way,  and  planted  the  banner  of  Prince  Jesus  in  every  land. 
But  some  one  may  say  that  this  was  in  the  days  of  miracles,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  is  therefore  no  example  for  our 
time.  In  reply,  let  me  say,  not  boastfully  but  gratefully  and  humbly, 
that  the  Restoration  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  of  which 
we  are  writing,  is  a  modern-day  demonstration  of  the  same  truth.  It 
began  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitterest  op¬ 
position,  and  during  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  world’s  history,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  globe,  its  success  has  perhaps  no  parallel  since  the  days 
of  inspiration.  Beginning  with  nothing,  there  are  now  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  adult  communicants,  including  not  only  the  un¬ 
cultured  negro,  but  also  eminent  teachers,  authors,  statesmen,  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  and  Presidents  of  the  nation.  There  are  more  tlian 
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forty  colleges  and  universities,  many  benevolent  institutions,  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  a  large  part  of  the  world.  During  the  Civil  war,  when 
other  and  older  religious  bodies  were  torn  asunder  with  the  breaches, 
in  some  cases  yet  unhealed,  these  people,  though  of  every  phase  of  na¬ 
tionality  and  religious  thought,  remained  one, 

Some  reasons  why  we  should  be  united:  1.  Divisions  cause  our 
children  to  stumble.  Some  years  since  in  a  Missouri  town  there  lived 
a  pious  husband  and  wife— choice  spirits— but  members  of  different 
churches.  The  husband  was  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Bible- 
school  of  his  church.  One  Sunday  morning,  with  his  little  four-year- 
old  boy's  hand  in  his,  he  was  going  to  church,  when  the  hell  of  his 
wife’s  church  began  to  ring.  The  little  fellow,  puzzled,  stopped,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face,  asked,  "Papa,  why  did  God  put  your  church 
in  one  place  and  mama’s  in  another?”  Of  course  no  good  answer  was 
given  But  the  shot  went  to  the  mark,  and  a  revolution  was  brought  in 
that  home.  The  stone  over  which  the  child  was  stumbling  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  two  henceforth  lived  together  as  one  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  This  piteous  case,  a  sample  of  millions  of  similar  cases,  were 
there  no  other  reasons,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  forever  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  divisions.  But  there  are  many  others.  2.  Divisions  cost  too  much. 
And  as  stewards  of  the  Lord  we  will  be  called  to  give  account  for  this 
worse  than  waste  of  his  means.  3.  They  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
Church.  Preachers  often  become  alienated,  and  communities  dis¬ 
rupted  because  of  sectarian  strife.  4.  They  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  My  father,  a  noble  man,  and  always  anxious  to  be  a 
Christian,  was  kept  out  of  the  Church  until  he  was  seventy  years  old. 
During  all  this  time,  when  urged  to  accept  the  Saviour,  he  ivould  say, 
"I  don’t  know  the  way ;  the  preachers  who  have  studied  the  matter  are 
divided,  and  how  am  I  to  know?  Agree  first  among  yourselves  and 
then  come  to  me.”  And  in  the  foreign  field  it  is  even  worse.  John  R. 
Mott  says,  “The  want  of  unity  in  the  Church  at  home  is  a  serious  hin¬ 
drance  in  the  mission  field;”  and  Francis  E.  Clark  says,  The  most 
pitiable  sight  I  saw  in  foreign  lands  was  that  of  the  churches  that  had 
been  gathered  out  of  heathenism,  rent  in  twain  by  sectarian  jealousy 
which  had  been  introduced  from  so-called  Christian  lands.”  5.  They 
invite  destruction.  A  divided  Church  can  never  conquer  the  world. 
A  wise  and  witty  statesman,  when  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  must  hang  together,  or  we  will  hang  sep¬ 
arately.”  And  Nelson,  when  about  to  launch  his  fleet  into  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  remembering  that  two  of  his  captains  were  not  friends,  had 
them  come  to  his  flag-ship,  and  taking  the  right  hands  of  Lords  Roth- 
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erham  and  Collingwood  in  his  left,  he  pointed  to  the  French  fleet  and 
said,  “Shake  hands  and  be  friends;  the  enemy  is  yonder.” 

Blessed  be  the  hands  stretched  the  healing  of  the  hurt  of 

God’s  people.  -  "  M.  M.  Davis. 

Dallas,  Tex^ 


X  THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS  \ 

yr  Bp  S.  G.  INMAN 

The  first  Panama  congress  was  called  a  century  ago  by  Bolivar, 
with  the  object  of  uniting  the  American  nations  in  a  league  of  defence. 
Its  failure  caused  this  great  liberator  of  South  America  to  die  broken¬ 
hearted,  exclaiming,  as  he  saw  the  divisions  among  his  people,  “I  have 
plowed  in  the  sand.”  A  hundred  years  of  growth  were  needed  before 
the  calling  of  the  second  Panama  Congress,  which  met  last  month  with 
the  object  of  uniting  the  nations  not  for  their  defence  but  for  the  high¬ 
est  development  of  their  economic,  social,  educational  and  religious  life. 

The  auspicious  beginning  of  this  co-operative  movement — for  the 
Congress  itself  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  great  spiritual  movement — 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  place  selected  for  the  convening  of  the 
Congress.  Aside  from  practical  reasons  which  made  Panama  superior 
to  any  other  place  in  North  or  South  America  for  such  a  gathering, 
its  historical  associations,  situated  as  the  half  way  house  between  the 
two  continents,  appeal  immensely  to  the  idealistic  Latin.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  mightiest  engineering  feat  of  the  centuries,  and  in  the  center 
to  which  the  roads  of  all  nations  lead,  it  was  difficult  to  think  other  than 
great  thoughts  and  plan  for  less  than  a  world  brotherhood.  No  doubt 
this  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  men  from  twenty-two  different 
nations  and  three  times  that  many  organizations,  representing  all  shades 
of  religious  and  political  belief,  were  able  to  discuss  one  another’s 
strength  and  weaknesses  in  so  frank  and  courteous  a  way,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  unanimously  decide  to  enter  into  a  comprehensive  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  advance  the  common  cause. 

The  Panama  Congress  demonstrated  that  Christians  have  devel¬ 
oped  beyond  what  many  of  their  number  understand.  Few  gatherings 
have  been  more  severely  criticised  before  their  meeting  or  such  fears 
expressed  as  to  their  harmful  results.  Some  were  sure  that  Protestants 
could  not  get  together  to  discuss  religious  conditions  in  Latin  America 
without  making  it  simply  an  onslaught  on  Roman  Catholicism,  doing 
more  harm  than  good  by  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  both  sides.  The 
best  proof  that  this  was  not  true  is  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people 
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in  Panama  itself  who  had  this  fear.  The  largest  daily  paper  in  Panama 
would  scarcely  notice  even  the  arrival  of  the  delegates.  But  before 
the  close  of  the  Congress  it  was  giving  two  or  three  pages  a  day  to  re¬ 
porting  its  proceedings,  and  a  week  after  the  delegates  had  leR  pub¬ 
lished  a  column  editorial  commending  the  Congress  for  its  ability  to 
discuss  facts  dispassionately  and  show  it  had  assembled  for  construc¬ 
tive  help,  not  negative  criticism.  The  Spanish  daily  published  under 
headlines’,  “Christian  Congress  Will  Not  Attack  Roman  Catholicism,” 
running  across  the  entire  front  page,  the  platform  of  the  Congress,  and 
showed  it  was  being  lived  up  to.  It  answered  an  anonymous  leaflet 
attacking  the  Congress  by  challenging  the  writer  to  let  his  name  be 
known  and  saying  he  would  certainly  be  expelled  from  the  Republic  as 
a  pernicious  foreigner  as  certainly  no  Panamanian  would  write  such 
rot.  The  Catholic  authorities  also  felt  called  upon  to  deny  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  pamphlet.  Far  from  any  indications  of  physical  violence  by 
the  populace,  as  some  cautious  souls  had  predicted,  there  was  the  utmost 
cordiality  expressed  on  every  hand,  and  in  no  city  of  Europe  or  North 
America  could  the  welcome  have  been  more  warmly  expressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  feared  that  it  would  be  a  “muzzled  ’ 
conference,  where  people  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  express  their  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  and  where  the  facts  would  not  be  frankly  faced,  equally 
confess  their  mistake.  No  greater  pressure  was  put  on  any  delegate 
as  to  what  he  was  to  say  than  the  pressure  which  came  from  the  hold¬ 
ing  up  of  Christ  and  His  sympathy  as  our  example,  and  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  consecration  that  so  pervaded  every  session.  During  the 
discussion  of  the  commission  report  on  Message  and  Method  the  chair¬ 
man  especially  urged  all  present,  without  the  usual  formality  of  send¬ 
ing  in  their  cards,  to  say  all  they  had  in  their  hearts  to  say.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  who  felt  deeply  on  the  question  of  the  religious  condition  in 
Latin  America  spoke  frankly,  but  always  with  the  restraint  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy.  Those  who  believed  that  the  Congress  should  make 
a  deliverance  on  the  question  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Latin  America 
were  patiently  heard,  but  it  became  increasingly  evident  to  them  that 
the  Congress  had  a  more  important  work  in  constructing  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  programme  for  worthy  ministration  to  the  enormous  needs  as 
shown  in  the  facts  presented  in  the  commission  reports.  On  the  last 
day  there  was  probably  no  one  present  who  had  not  come  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  giving  attention  to  the  positive  instead  of  the  negative.  In 
fact,  it  became  more  evident  day  by  day  that  the  greatest  problems 
of  Latin  America  are  not  theological  but  moral,  social,  and  economic. 

The  fear  expressed  by  still  another  group,  that  the  Congress  would 
occupy  the  attitude  of  a  superior  people  going  to  criticise  the  life  of 
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its  inferiors,  as  Anglo-Saxons  often  do  in  discussing  Latin  America, 
was  not  justified  any  more  than  the  other  fears.  The  representative 
Latins  who  attended  the  sessions,  not  only  the  delegates,  but  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Latin  America,  in  no  way  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  evangelical  movement,  and  whose  names  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  list  of  official  members,  expressed  themselves  as  deeply 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  moral  and  spiritual  problems  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  discussed.  In  the  first  place  this  was  done  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  Latin  Americans  themselves,  and  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  did 
discuss  them  they  did  not  fail  to  make  it  clear  that  they  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  many  imperfections  of  their  own  people,  also,  and  that 
we  must  all  be  partners  together  in  helping  to  eradicate  evil  wherever 
found.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  press  reports  in  the  United  States, 
based  largely  on  the  commission  reports  and  not  on  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings,  gave  the  idea  that  much  attention  was  given  to  the  questions 
of  illiteracy  and  illegitimacy.  The  fact  is  that  those  matters  were 
really  very  little  touched  on  in  the  Congress  discussions.  As  one  who 
has  endeavored  to  follow  the  whole  Pan-American  movement  and  at¬ 
tended  some  of  its  most  representative  gatherings,  I  feel  that,  far 
from  doing  harm  to  the  cause,  the  Panama  Congress  greatly  aided  it. 
by  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  what  most  Pan-American  congresses 
have  been  afraid  to  try — a  frank  discussion  of  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  fundamental  basis  of  friendship  which  penetrated  beyond 
the  mere  formal  expressions  of  good  will  and  surface  relationships 
which  characterize  most  of  these  gatherings.  The  Latin  Americans 
were  more  unanimous  in  their  hearty  appreciation  of  their  fellow  dele¬ 
gates  from  North  America  at  the  close  of  the  Panama  Congress  than 
I  have  known  them  to  be  in  some  other  of  the  most  widely  known 
Pan-American  conferences  where  the  two  elements  have  been  most 
closely  associated.  An  editor  of  one  of  our  greatest  journals,  who  has 
given  much  time  to  Pan-American  movements,  goes  so  far  as  to  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  the  Panama  Congress  will  do  more  than  any  other 
gathering  yet  held  for  the  promotion  of  true  Pan-Americanism. 

If  the  Panama  Congress  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  Protestant  Christians  can  discuss  the  spiritual  problems  of 
peoples,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  in  a  fair  and  dis¬ 
passionate  way,  and  can  also  form  a  common  platform  on  which  can 
meet  with  satisfaction  peoples  differing  so  widely  as  Latins  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  then  it  has  not  been  unimportant  in  its  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  larger  problems  of  Christian  union,  as  well  as  the  less 
complicated  one  of  uniting  its  own  forces  in  a  common  task. 

The  thing  that  marked  Panama  as  different  from  the  ordinary  re- 
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ligious  gathering  was  the  thorough  preparation  made  by  its  eight  com¬ 
missions,  whose  reports  constituted  probably  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  social,  educational  and  spiritual  conditions  of  Latin  America 
ever  made.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  addresses  of  great  orators  who 
give  their  individual  opinions,  the  Congress  had  met  to  consider  the 
results  of  these  exhaustive  investigations,  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  facing  of  these  facts  expressing  such  awful  need  proved  to 
be  a  greater  appeal  for  united  action  than  any  agreement  on  creedal 
statement. 

Take  the  question  of  Christian  education  for  example.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  aside  from  the  reasons  for  co-operative  effort  and 
union  schools  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  following 
ones  made  it  imperative  in  Latin  America:  The  tremendous  task  of 
general  education  is  too  large  for  governments  to  cope  with  alone  in 
countries  where  illiteracy  ranges  from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent;  the 
cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  larger  Latin-American  cities  is  very  great,  inasmuch  as  property 
and  living  expenses  are  probably  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  the  demand  is  imperative  for  a  better  support  of  the  few  exist¬ 
ing  secondary  schools,  the  multiplication  of  these  in  other  needy  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  establishment  of  at  least  three  great  Christian  universi¬ 
ties  necessitating  large  endowments.  Such  measures  are  all  the  more 
essential  because  of  the  great  lack  of  interest  in  Latin  America  on  the 
part  of  those  who  give  generously  to  education  elsewhere. 

The  argument  for  co-operation  in  the  production  of  Christian  lit¬ 
erature  is  equally  strong.  The  need  is  appalling.  The  thinking  men 
of  Latin  America,  having  turned  away  from  the  only  interpretation  of 
Christianity  which  they  know,  because  it  is  opposed  to  modem  prog¬ 
ress  and  education,  are  feeding  their  spiritual  natures  on  the  writings 
of  Spencer,  Haeckel  and  others  who  are  largely  repudiated  by  even 
the  anti-religious  schools  of  today.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  book 
in  the  Spanish  language  which  presents  the  idea,  which  is  so  well  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  hundred  familiar  books  in  English,  that  Christianity  does 
not  suffer,  but  greatly  gains  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 
The  production  of  literature  for  this  field,  and  for  the  other  neglected 
fields  such  as  that  of  theology,  children's  books,  family  literature,  etc., 
is  clearly  beyond  the  ability  of  any  of  the  present  organizations.  When 
the  real  situation  was  placed  before  the  Congress  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  united  action  along  this  line. 

The  practical  means  of  carrying  out  this  united  action  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  enlarging  and  reconstituting  the  committee  on  Co-operation 
in  Latin  America  under  whose  auspices  the  Panama  Congress  was 
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called.  This  committee  originated  at  a  conference  of  missionaries  and 
board  secretaries  who  met  in  New  York  in  March,  1913,  to  consider 
missionary  work  in  Eatin  America.  By  action  of  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  it  is  now  to  consist  of  two  sections,  the  American  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean.  Each  section  is  to  be  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  missionary  society  within  its  borders  sending  missionaries  to  Latin 
America,  and  a  number  of  co-opted  members.  The  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  each  of  the  committees  or  councils  representing  the  missions 
and  churches  of  different  Latin  American  countries  are  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers  also  of  this  central  committee.  It  is  understood  that  the  functions 
of  the  committee  are  not  legislative  but  only  advisory.  The  American 
section  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  and 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  findings  of  the  com¬ 
missions  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  at  Panama  so  far  as  the  co¬ 
operating  bodies  should  indicate  their  desire  to  go.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  met  with  such  hearty  approval  that  the  first  year’s  budget  was 
subscribed  by  a  few  delegates  the  last  day  of  the  Congress  without  any 
public  appeal  for  funds. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
S.  G.  Inman,  executive  secretary.  The  sub-committees,  with  their 
chairmen,  were  appointed  as  follows:  Literature,  Dr.  L.  C.  Barnes, 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  Education,  President 
Henry  C.  King;  Home  Base,  Dr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  Survey  and  Oc¬ 
cupation,  Mr.  E.  T.  Colton,  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Other  members  of  the  executive  committee,  which  is  to 
meet  quarterly,  are  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Bishop  Wm.  Cabell  Brown,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Olcott,  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Dr.  Ed. 
F.  Cook,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Southern  Method¬ 
ist  church,  Dr.  S.  H.  Chester,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church,  Dr.  T.  B.  Ray,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  hoped  that  the  European 
section  of  the  committee  may  be  soon  organized,  at  which  time  the 
question  will  be  studied  as  to  co-operation  of  that  and  the  American 
section. 

This  committee  will  be  kept  in  direct  contact  with  the  field  by  the 
different  committees  organized  in  the  centers  where  regional  confer¬ 
ences  are  now  being  held  by  deputations  which  left  Panama  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Congress  for  the  following  centers:  Lima,  Santiago, 
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Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Barranquilla,  Havana  and  San  Juan. 
These  regional  conferences  are  a  most  important  and  unique  part  of 
this  whole  movement.  They  will  endeavor  to  put  into  practise  on  par¬ 
ticular  fields  the  results  of  the  general  discussions  at  Panama. 

I  have  just  attended  the  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  conferences.  In 
Cuba,  where  co-operative  effort  among  the  missions  has  been  notably 
lacking,  a  committee  on  conference  representing  all  the  missions  was 
formed,  a  thorough  survey  of  the  island  projected,  and  a  number  of 
plans  for  union  work  in  literature  and  education  projected.  The  great¬ 
est  advance  was  outlined,  however,  by  the  Porto  Rico  conference. 
The  smallness  of  the  island  and  the  large  number  of  organizations 
working  there  have  thrown  the  workers  close  together  and  they  have 
already  developed  a  splendid  co-operative  spirit  and  they  were  ready 
to  advance  in  a  marked  way.  An  evangelical  union  was  formed,  into 
which  practically  all  the  denominations  of  the  island  entered,  and  will 
be  known  as  Churches  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  with  such  additional 
designation  as  they  choose.  Many  churches  will  use  no  other  ad¬ 
ditional  name,  taking  this  opportunity  of  discarding  nomenclature  which 
they  have  realized  for  some  time  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  situa¬ 
tion  in  Porto  Rico  and  only  served  to  confuse  the  people  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  historical  divisions  of  Protestantism,  A  central  confer¬ 
ence  committee  of  twenty-four  was  formed,  representing  the  various 
churches,  with  sub-committees  on  Education,  Literature,  Evangelism, 
and  a  Central  Missions  Committee  which  is  to  represent  both  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  and  the  mission  boards  in  their  mutual  interests. 

The  far-reaching  steps  taken  by  the  Porto  Rico  conference  as 
outlined  by  the  findings  and  to  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
terested  organizations  for  adoption  are  so  suggestive  as  to  the  whole 
movement  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  them  somewhat  in 
detail.  Some  of  them  are ; 

Literature:  The  setting  aside  of  a  man  for  all  his  time  to  further 
the  cause  of  Christian  literature.  Beside  the  general  work  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  literature  he  will  direct  the  Union  Literature  De¬ 
pository  and  the  Union  Paper.  The  latter  now  represents  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  Congregationalists,  United  Brethren,  Disciples,  Christian  con¬ 
nection,  and  Methodists,  the  latter  deciding  to  come  in  during  the 
conference  just  closed.  The  man  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  work 
is  the  present  manager  of  the  Union  Paper  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  his  board’s  allocating  him  to  this  work  for  at  least  a 
year,  continuing  his  support. 

Education:  It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  pos- 
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sible  and  desirable  to  settle  upon  a  well-defined  policy  lor  Christian 
education  for  the  island,  and  that  this  policy  should  include : 

( 1 )  An  institution  of  college  rank  to  provide  a  place  where  young 
men  and  women  can  receive  their  higher  education  in  a  strong  and 
virile  Christian  atmosphere. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto  Rico 
maintained  at  San  German  by  the  Presbyterians,  be  selected  as  the 
school  to  he  developed  into  the  proposed  Christian  College. 

(2)  It  is  further  believed  that  this  policy  should  include  a  sem¬ 
inary  for  young  women,  where  courses  especially  adapted  to  their  needs 
shall  be  provided  in  a  similarly  helpful  Christian  environment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Blanche  Kellogg  Institute,  established 
by  the  Congregationalists  in  Santurce  in  1899,  be  selected  as  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  developed  into  this  seminary.  The  Blanche  Kellogg  In¬ 
stitute  owns  property  to  the  value  of  approximately  $40,000.  This  in¬ 
stitute  also  has  a  well  established  reputation  in  the  island  for  excel- 
lence. 

(3)  It  is  also  believed,  in  view  of  the  facts  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Education  presented  to  this  conference,  that 
industrial  education  along  the  lines  now  in  successful  operation  in 
the  island  is  the  type  most  needed  and  that  it  should  be  pushed  as  rap¬ 
idly  and  as  widely  as  possible. 

(4)  Believing  that  the  bringing  together  in  Porto  Rico  of  all 
students  for  the  evangelical  ministry  will  give  such  students  increased 
strength  through  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  larger  student 
body,  and  wider  sympathies,  and  love  for  their  brethren  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  because  of  their  intimate  life  together  as  students,  and 
realizing  that  the  bringing  together  of  all  the  ministerial  training  schools 
in  Porto  Rico  will  make  greatly  for  economy  of  administration,  and 
also  make  possible  more  adequate  provision  for  a  strong  and  splendid 
corps  of  professors  on  the  faculty  of  a  seminary  maintained  jointly 
by  the  denominations  at  work  in  Porto  Rico:  this  conference  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  supporting  Boards  that  they  earnestly  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  establishing  such  a  co-operative  ministerial  training  school, 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  such  a  school  into  a  full  and  vig¬ 
orous  life.  And  it  recommends  further  that  this  seminary  be  located 
near  the  Insular  University  at  Rio  Piedras. 

United  Evangelistic  Campaign:  We  request  the  body  which 
continues  the  work  of  this  regional  conference  to  organize  and  direct 
an  evangelizing  team  to  give  at  least  three  months  of  1916-1917  to  a 
united  campaign.  It  is  an  essential  of  the  plan  that  the  team  workers 
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spend  much  of  their  energy  in  training  church  members  to  carry  on 
permanently  the  lines  of  work  inaugurated.  ,  ,  , 

In  view  of  the  inadequate  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission 
boards  for  creating  joint  funds,  we  suggest  that  several  boards  be  re¬ 
quested  to  allocate  each  a  worker  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  evan¬ 
gelistic  team  and  that  other  boards  be  asked  to  co-operate  by  fum.sh- 
L  funds  for  such  expenses  of  general  promotion  of  the  campaign  as 
caLot  be  met  by  communities  served.  The  members  of  the  team 
should  be  selected  to  specialise  on  particular  phases  of  the  work  such 
as  starting  individuals  in  the  Christian  life,  music  and  the  life  of  wor¬ 
ship,  Bible  study,  the  Sunday-schools,  and  community  betterment. 

Exchange  of  Membership:  Upon  the  removal  of  members  of  one 
evangelical  church  to  communities  where  churches  of  other  commun¬ 
ions  are  organized  it  is  recommended  and  urged  that : 

1  The  pastor  or  other  officers  of  the  church  from  which  mem¬ 
bers  «move  promptly  notify  the  church  of  the  community  to  which 
they  go. 

2.  The  earliest  practicable  transfer  of  membership  between 
churches  whose  polity  permits  such  transfer. 

3  The  provision  for  affiliated  membership  by  churches  whose 
polity' does  not  permit  receiving  persons  into  full  membership  by  letter 
from  churches  of  other  denominations. 

4  The  prompt  enlistment  of  all  evangelical  Christians  m  the 
work 'and  fellowship  of  the  churches  of  their  community  as  above  sug¬ 
gested  or  otherwise  so  that  the  essential  unity  of  all  believers  may  be 
magnified  in  service  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

Svrvey  of  Field:  That  the  Central  Missions  Committee  be  asked 
to  take  under  consideration  the  conduct  of  an  island-wide  survey  o 
religious,  social  and  economic  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  evangelical  agencies.  That  in  this  effort  the  com- 

mittee :  . 

1.  Seek  the  assistance  of  the  committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 
America  and  of  the  boards  supporting  missionary  work  in  Porto  Rico 
in  the  securing  of  funds  and  a  salaried  agent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
survey. 

2.  Confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and^  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  secure  such  assistance  and  co-operation  as  they 
and  their  departments  of  government  may  be  prepared  to  furnish. 

Union  Churches  for  Americans:  In  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  order  to  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  English-speaking  people,  this 
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conference  recommends  that  there  be  but  one  non-liturgical  church 
for  the  English-speaking  communities  in  the  larger  cities. 

■(A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  uniting  of 
the  present  American  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  in  San 
Juan.) 

The  deputation  of  twenty-five  representative  Christian  leaders  who 
are  now  holding  conferences  in  the  four  greatest  cities  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  New  York  the  first  week  in  May.  Their 
reports  will  be  eagerly  awaited,  with  the  hopes  that  still  more  definite 
results  may  be  registered  in  the  beginnings  of  this  movement  which 
hopes  to  unite  all  forces  interested  in  making  Christ  loved  and  obeyed 
in  Latin  America.  S.  G.  Inman. 

Neiv  York  City. 
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What  Is  a  Chsistian?  A  Book  ton  the  Times.  By  John  Walkee  Poweee, 
Author  of  "The  Poets'  Vision  of  Man,”  etc.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  201  pages.  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  straightforward  message.  Mr.  Powell  pertinently 
asks  How  far  may  one  lag  behind  his  Master  in  thought  and  practise  without 
forfeiting  his  right  to  the  title  Christian?  Then  in  the  seven  chapters  follow¬ 
ing  he  deals  most  lucidly  with  Christianity’s  fundamental  convictions,  its  ethical 
standards  and  its  individual  and  social  ideals,  challenging  the  Church  to  the 
practise  of  Christian  virtues  and  the  pursuit  of  its  moral  ideals,  especially  with 
reference  to  war  and  wealth.  Some  may  dissent  from  some  of  his  findings,  but 
it  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  these  times  when  some 
are  saying  with  President  Eliot  that  Christian  ethics  has  failed,  and  others,  with 
John  Galsworthy,  that  mystical  Christianity  has  met  its  death,  but  the  time  is 
now  for  Christians  to  prove  what  they  are. 


The  New  World.  By  Hugh  Black,  Author  of  ‘‘Friendship,’’  etc.  New  York 
and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  240  pages.  $1.00  net. 

Whatever  Hugh  Black  says  attracts  attention  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 
This  last  book  belongs  with  his  best  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  forces  which  are  creating  the  present  universal  unrest,  thereby  seelang 
to  make  the  adjustment  which  will  bring  to  religion  its  rightful  power.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  with  a  charming  spirit  "The  Acid  of  Criticism,  The  Method  of  Sci¬ 
ence’’  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  etc.,  holding  that  all  the  problems  of  America 
are  religious,  for  all  are  problems  of  human  relations.  We  can  make  im  ad¬ 
vance  in  religion  until  we  find  the  right  attitude  towards  each  other.  Hence 
our  need  of  cultivation  of  faith  in  God  and  in  man.  It  is  the  one  issue  facing 
us  to-day,  and  Professor  Black  has  given  in  this  volume  a  fine  contribution  to 
that  end. 


The  Eeficient  Young  People's  Society.  By  Carl  D.  Case,  and  Others. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  155  pages.  50  cents, 
net. 

The  title  of  this  book  explains  its  purpose  and  it  covers  well  the  field  for 
which  it  was  written.  While  it  has  principles  applicable  to  all  churches,  it  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  Baptist  church,  for  which  it  was  written.  Its  claim 
is  expressed  tersely  when  the  author  says  "it  is  to  explain  conditions  under 
which  power  is  effective."  It  is  a  hand-book  of  methods  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tional  plans,  missionary  methods,  social  service,  stewardship,  evangelism,  etc. 
Each  chapter  closes  with  a  quiz  of  ten  questions. 

Fermentations  op  Eliza.  Maude  M.  Hankins.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  203  pages.  $1.00,  net. 

No  sweeter  story  in  fiction  has  appeared  this  spring  than  this  beautiful 
love  tale  with  the  charming  background  of  the  precocity  and  mischief  of  child¬ 
hood.  One  reads  it  amid  laughter,  surprise,  quaintness  and  tears,  so  that  both 
children  and  grown  persons  can  go  through  it  with  a  happy  memory  of  hav¬ 
ing  read  it. 

The  House  op  Gladness.  By  Emma  S.  Allen.  Author  of  "Afterwards," 
etc.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  334  pages.  $1.25,  net. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  as  striking  as  its  contents  and  might  be  read  with 
the  ‘‘House  of  Glass"  and  the  "House  of  Mirth."  It  is  a  fine  book  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  house  that  is  not  pulling  together,  for  this  is  the  lesson  of  how 
happy  a  household  can  be  when  they  all  pull  together.  It  has  in  it  laugnter 
and  a  fine  relipous  spirit  that  will  make  it  of  value  especially  to  young  people. 
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Babble  o'  Gkeen  Fields  and  Other  Poeus.  By  Mask  Wayne  Williams.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Sherman,  French  &  Company.  85  pages.  $1.00,  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  more  than  fifty  original  poems,  covering  a  variety  of 
themes,  from  God,  prayer  and  Christian  unity  to  Edison,  Billy  Sunday  and  the 
Ford  automobile.  The  best  in  the  collection  are  those  of  a  spiritual  character, 
and  many  of  these  have  in  them  real  poetic  thought — strong,  picturesque  and 
pleasing. 

Mary  Wmb  and  the  Mother  Society.  By  Albert  L.  Vail.  Author  of  "The 
Morning  Hour  of  American  Baptist  Missions,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Publication  Society.  110  pages.  50  cents,  net. 

No  one  having  read  this  book  can  forget  Mary  Webb,  in  her  wheeled 
chair,  doing,  as  some  one  said,  “more  good  to  the  needy  than  any  one  woman 
in  Boston.”  Although  of  humble  means  and  a  helpless  cripple,  she  did  a  work 
in  Boston  over  a^  hundred  years  ago  that  will  ever  keep  her  memory  precious  to 
those  who  do  things  in  the  face  of  difficulty.  She  thought  of  others  and  found 
her  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Grand  Assize.  As  Reported  by  a  Humble  Clerk.  By  Hugh  Carton, 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  279  pages.  $1.35, 
net. 

This  book  gives  the  author's  conception  of  the  final  analysis  of  the  result 
of  human  society.  The  plutocrat,  the  derelict,  the  agitator,  the  actor,  the  senti¬ 
mentalist,  the  cleric,  etc.,  each  tells  his  own  story  before  the  great  throne,  while 
Christ  listens  without  accusing  or  condemning.  Under  the  new  light  the  sin¬ 
ner  sees  his  real  self  and  abhors  the  errors  of  his  life.  The  story  is  well  told 
and  is  calculated  to  make  one  think  seriously  of  the  importance  of  finding  one’s 
self.  It  is  written  with  singular  insight  and  bears  a  clear  vision. 

Our  Money.  By  R.  H.  Lampkin,  Author  of  "The  Scriptural  Foundation  for 
Christian  Liberality.”  Deland,  Florida:  The  Author.  157  pages.  50  cents. 
This  is  a  book  in  political  economy  and  argues  in  straightforward  fashion 
for  a  better  monetary  basis  than  we  have  now.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in 
America  there  are  about  180,000  families  that  are  rich,  1,980,000  that  are  well- 
to-do,  6,840,000  that  are  poor,  and  9,000,000  that  are  very  poor,  we  must  stop 
to  think.  ‘  In  1890  there  were  200,000  families  with  incomes  ranging  from 
$5,000  up.  Then  there  were  1,300,000  having  an  income  of  from  $1,200  to  $5  000, 
but  averaging  about  $3,500.  While  there  were  11,000,000  of  $1,200,  and  less, 
and  these  with  an  average  of  $380."  Since  that  date,  the  number  of  the  poor 
has  largely  increased,  while  the  rich  are  having  an  increased  income.  The 
eleven  chapters  in  this  book  speak  with  burning  message  for  a  more  equitable 
basis  of  wealth.  The  author  speaks  with  a  strong  and  honest  conviction  that 
will  arouse  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  curse  of  all  our  ills,  how¬ 
ever.  can  find  its  cure  only  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION  QUARTERLY 


A  PRAYER 

0  Lord,  open  my  eyes  to  the  vanities  of  this  world  and  let  me 
see  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  keep  Thy  commandments,  and  thereby 
hme  Thy  will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  I  shall  not  be  as 
perfect  in  my  service  as  those  about  Thy  throne  in  heaven,  for  in  their 
nearness  to  Thee,  they  gather  Thy  everlasting  strength;  but  1  will 
serve  Thee,  and  when  Thou  bringest  me  into  judgment  before  Thy 
throne,  I  ask  to  be  clothed  with  Thy  righteousness,  for  I  am  a  sinner 
saved  by  Thy  grace.  Amen. 


A  PRAYER 

0  Thou  holy  One,  before  whom  is  lovingkindness  and 
truth,  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  me.  I  acknowledge  my  trans¬ 
gressions  and  bless  Thee  because  Thou  hast  put  away  my  sins.  Search 
me;  try  me;  lead  me  by  Thy  light;  set  a  watch  at  the  door  of  my  lips, 
and  teach  me  the  art  of  laying  up  Thy  word  in  my  heart.  Amid  the 
din  and  fascination  of  this  fading  world,  my  eyes  look  unto  Thee,  for 
1  prefer  Thee  above  all  else  and  my  chief  desire  is  to  possess  Thy 
beauty.  Receive  my  prayer  as  the  incense  of  this  holy  worship  be¬ 
tween  Thee  and  me  and  make  my  soul  a  harp  upon  which  only  Thy 
fingers  shall  play  and  let  all  that  is  within  ms  adore  Thee  for  ever 
and  ever,  for  unto  Thee  belong  praise  and  dominion  and  glory.  Amen. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


SIX  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
passed  on  the  first  day  of  March. 
When  the  Executive  Committee  met 
on  the  fourteenth 
The  State  of  that  month  it 

of  the  had  before  it  an 

Treasury  encouraging  report 

from  the  treasurer 
of  the  Board,  showing  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  up  to  March  first  indicated  a 
net  increase  of  $44,622.42.  Of  this, 
however,  some  $34,000  was  credited 
to  interest,  and  therefore  was  not  due 
to  the  direct  giving  of  the  Church. 
It  was  encouraging  to  know,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  parish  offerings  up  to 
that  time  were  $14,000  in  excess  of 
last  year,  and  that  individuals  had  in¬ 
creased  their  gifts  by  more  than 
$2,000.  There  had  been  some  falling 
off  in  the  gifts  of  Sunday-schools  and 
Auxiliaries,  but  as  a  whole  the  re¬ 
port  was  one  for  which  to  be  deeply 
grateful,  showing  that  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  making  an  effort  to  sus¬ 
tain  its  mission  work  and  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  year. 

There  is,  of  course,  every  reason 
why  this  condition  should  exist.  In 
the  splendid  giving  of  last  year,  the 
Church  began  to  realize  how  possible 
it  is  to  meet  the  full  apportionment. 
Many  people  who  were  interested  first 
by  the  Emergency  Campaign  will  un¬ 


doubtedly  continue  as  generous 
givers.  Also  the  desire  in  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  year  to  bring  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  through  without 
deficit  should  be  an  added  stimulus. 
The  actual  achievement  of  the  first 
six  months  goes  far  to  reassure  those 
who  may  have  feared  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  gifts  to  mis¬ 
sions  would  suffer  a  serious  diminu¬ 
tion. 

LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  ap¬ 
pears  a  statement  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  concerning  the 
recent  Congress  on 
The  Panama  Christian  Work  in 
Congress  Latin  -  America 
held  at  Panama. 
The  article  is  condensed  from  a  state¬ 
ment  which  Bishop  Lloyd  has  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Board.  It  should 
prove  both  illuminating  and  sugges¬ 
tive  to  the  general  Church. 

This  statement  seems  to  justify  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Congress:  (a)  The 
Church  was  not  betrayed  into  a  false 
position;  (b)  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  not  assailed;  (c)  Latin-America 
did  not  consider  itself  insulted;  (d) 
the  work  of  the  Congress  was  con¬ 
structive  throughout  and  its  results 
promise  to  be  beneficial. 
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Should  we  not,  all  of  us,  review  our 
previous  convictions  in  the  light  of  the 
above  facts  and  act  accordingly  ? 
Some  of  us — perhaps  all  of  us — have 
been  mistaken.  Plainly  it  was  far 
more  men’s  advocacy  of  the  Congress, 
or  their  opposition  to  it,  which  has 
created  trouble  within  the  Church, 
than  the  Congress  itself. 

The  Congress  is  past ;  those  who 
participated  in  it  confidently  expect 
that  it  will  do  great  good.  If  this 
proves  to  be  true,  even  those  who 
opposed  it  will  rejoice.  May  the  Lent 
through  which  we  are  passing  purge 
the  Church  of  undesirable  contro¬ 
versy  ! 

WHY  may  not  good  habits  be  as 
easily  formed  as  bad  ones?  In 
spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  yet  to  be 

An  Excellent  proved  that  health 

Habit  is  not  as  conta¬ 
gious  as  disease, 

and  good  as  evil.  These  considera¬ 
tions  are  suggested  by  the  recurrence 
of  a  striking  incident.  A  year  ago  an 
unknown  man  entered  the  Church 
Missions  House  and  left  on  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  desk  a  thousand-dollar  bill  for 
General  Missions,  declining  to  give 
his  name  or  to  take  any  receipt 
therefor.  On  February  7th  of  the 
present  year,  the  same  man  called  in 
the  same  way.  and  again  left  a  thou¬ 
sand-dollar  bill  for  General  Missions. 
He  is  evidently  forming  a  habit.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  one? 
Let  us  hope  that,  being  thus  made 
public,  it  may  become  contagious ! 

IF  anything  may  rightly  be  called 
news  of  the  Progress  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  it  is  information  such  as  that 
contained  in  the 
Pensions  report  concerning 

at  Last!  the  Church  Pen¬ 

sion  Fund  just 
made  public.  The  first  $1,000,000  of  the 
$5,000,000  necessary  to  put  the  Fund 
in  operation  has  already  been  raised, 
and  there  is  every  reasonable  expecta¬ 


tion  that  the  whole  amount  will  be 
secured  within  a  year  from  this  date. 
So  satisfied  are  the  authorities  that 
this  will  be  the  case  that  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  providing  that  after 
March  1st,  1917,  the  General  Clergy 
Relief  Fund — the  prop  on  which  the 
Church  has  leaned  for  many  years  in 
making  such  provision  as  was  given 
to  the  needy  clergy  and  their  families 
— will  merge  into  the  Church  Pension 
Fund,  after  which  time  all  the  work 
of  providing  for  the  aged  clergy  will 
be  carried  on  under  a  single  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts 
has  agreed  to  give  a  year’s  time  to 
this  enterprise,  and,  leaving  his  dio¬ 
cese,  has  removed  to  New  York  for 
that  purpose.  To  his  energy  and  abil¬ 
ity  is  due  the  fact  that  already  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum  necessary  has  been 
provided.  We  have  good  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  leaving  her  aged  clergy  desti¬ 
tute  and  helpless,  which  has  long  dis¬ 
credited  the  Church,  will  be  removed. 
The  Board  of  Missions  has  already 
expressed  its  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  the  plan  and  will  pay  the  amount 
needed  to  secure  pensions  for  clergy 
who  are  working  under  its  auspices. 

IN  our  March  issue  appeared  an  item 
stating  that  the  request  from 
Bishop  Jones  for  a  Bible  and  a  bell. 

contained  in  his 
Generosity  article  in  the  Feb- 
Abounding  ruary  number,  had 
been  immediately 
answered.  But  there  is  still  more  to 
be  told.  On  March  4th  the  bishop 
writes,  saying:  “Seeing  your  note  in 
the  March  Spirit  of  Missions,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  response  made  to  my 
article  on  the  church  at  Roosevelt,  I 
want  to  tell  you  some  more  of  the 
story.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  after  the  article  appeared,  I 
received  offers  for  the  church  there 
of  two  bells  for  the  belfry,  seven 
Bibles  for  the  lectern,  two  Com- 
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episcopate  within  the  confines  of 
little  New  England. 

To  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church,  Bishop  Brewster’s  going 
will  be  a  distinct  loss.  He  retires 
from  his  field  with  a  record  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  manly  Christian  leader¬ 
ship  which  is  enviable  indeed. 

The  Junior  Clergy  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
Baedeker,  and 
Religious  sends  out  a  small 
Sight-seeing  leaflet  which  sets 
forth  an  important 
opportunity.  Convinced  that  many 
members  of  choirs,  brotherhoods, 
Sunday-schools  and  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  would  be  interested  and  in¬ 
formed  by  seeing  how  the  Church 
works  in  a  great  diocese,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  conduct 
parties  on  special  tours  of  inspection 
and  information.  One  of  these  is  to 
the  cathedral  grounds  in  New  York, 
with  their  important  and  interesting 
buildings,  and  includes  also  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  A  second  is  to  the  immi¬ 
grant  station  at  Ellis  Island  and  the 
Seamen’s  Church  Institute.  Others 
cover  the  Tombs,  police  headquarters, 
the  institutions  on  Blackwell’s  Island, 
and  several  of  the  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions  connected 
with  the  City  Mission,  for  which 
guides  will  be  furnished  on  any  after¬ 
noon,  arrangements  being  made  by 
telephone  (Murray  Hill,  6316).  The 
Rev.  Ernest  E.  Matthews  is  the 
director.  It  will  certainly  be  the  case 
that  visiting  Church  people  from  out¬ 
side  the  City  of  New  York  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  important  institu¬ 
tions  which  may  be  found  in  this  great 
city.  Certainly  the  enterprise  and 
earnestness  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  in  this  matter  are 
to  be  commended. 


The  national  campaign  of  the 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  final  event 
will  be  the  national 
The  Laymen’s  missionary  c  o  n  - 
Missionary  gress  in  Washing- 

Movement  ton,  D.  C..  April 

26-30,  which  will 
bring  together  some  1,500  picked  men 
from  the  entire  country.  Judging  from 
the  record  made  in  the  various  con¬ 
ventions,  this  will  be  the  greatest  mis¬ 
sionary  event  of  recent  years.  The 
work  done  in  the  seventy-five  cities 
which  by  that  time  will  have  been 
covered,  shows  a  record  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  campaign  of  six  years 
ago.  It  is  possible  that  when  all  re¬ 
ports  are  in  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  200,000  men  have  been 
reached.  Los  Angeles,  Californa,  had 
5,600  paid  registrations,  and  the  total 
enrollment  amounted  to  6,300.  This 
breaks  all  records  for  religious  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  national  congress  comes  as 
the  climax  of  the  movement.  In  it  the 
results  will  be  summed  up  and  an  im¬ 
petus  given  to  use  effectively  the 
power  generated. 

It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  prophesy 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 
campaign.  Six  years  ago  the  Church 
profited  greatly  by  the  stimulus  which 
was  derived  from  the  meetings.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  we,  more  than 
other  Christians,  needed  awakening; 
but  at  any  rate,  to  the  first  campaign 
of  the  Movement  may  be  traced  many 
of  the  good  works  and  the  good  work¬ 
ers  which  have  set  forward  our 
missionary  enterprise  in  recent  years. 
This  winter  the  Church  has  again  co¬ 
operated  in  the  campaign — not  every¬ 
where  with  equal  energy,  sometimes 
only  half-heartedly,  occasionally  not 
at  all — but  on  the  whole,  the  country 
over,  we  have  had  our  share  in  the 
enterprise  and  may  hope  for  corre¬ 
sponding  results.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  practical 
outcome  of  such  a  campaign  will  be 
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found  in  deepened  interest,  more 
earnest  prayers,  increased  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  missionary  work  and  larger 
giving  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
only  money  to  give.  Unless  some  or 
all  of  these  marks  follow  upon  the 
conventions  which  have  been  held,  the 
effort  will  have  been  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  Whether  the  enrollment  has 


been  numbered  by  the  hundreds  or 
the  thousands  will  not  greatly  matter 
unless  something  worth  while  remains 
after  the  convention  has  departed.  It 
is  for  Church  men  and  women  in 
each  community  to  bear  these  facts 
in  mind  and  see  to  it — for  their  own 
sake  and  the  Church’s  sake — that  the 
inspiration  of  these  gatherings  is  not 
lost. 


THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  D.D. 


Bishop  Lloyd,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Panama  Congress,  is  sending  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  a  statement  concerning  this  gathering,  which  is  in  substance 
as  follows: 


There  were  present  about  three 
hundred  delegates  and  visitors. 
About  half  of  these  were  from 
Latin-America.  The  rest  came  from 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
nations  in  Europe.  In  addition  there 
were  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
visitors  resident  in  Panama. 

The  conference  met  at  the  Tivoli 
Hotel  in  a  pavilion  which  seated  about 
five  hundred  people.  Every  day  the 
papers  published  extended  reports  of 
the  proceedings.  One  of  these  printed 
a  detailed  report  in  English. 

Throughout,  the  discussions  were 
untrammeled,  every  man  speaking  his 
mind  with  utmost  frankness.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  striking  exhibit  of 
intelligent  restraint,  nor  heard  discus¬ 
sion  that  was  kept  on  a  higher  level. 
In  my  judgment  the  most  notable 
statements  made  before  the  Congress 
were  those  of  Bishop  Oldham,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  Judge  del 
Toro  of  Porto  Rico — a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  These  were  published  in  full. 
The  President  being  unable  to  be 
present,  the  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
was  most  cordial.  The  Secretary  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  devoted  Catholic,  and 


as  such,  on  behalf  of  Panama,  wel¬ 
comed  the  Congress,  stating  that  in 
his  opinion  only  good  could  result 
from  it. 

I  was  told  that  the  Spanish  papers 
made  no  adverse  criticism,  and  it  was 
certainly  true  that  as  the  Congress 
proceeded  the  atmosphere  cleared,  so 
that  at  the  end,  had  it  been  deemed 
desirable  to  have  an  open-air  meeting 
in  the  Plaza,  which  the  authorities  of 
the  city  had  offered  for  that  purpose. 
I  believe  only  good-will  and  interest 
would  have  been  exhibited.  This  was 
the  more  interesting  because  when 
Mr.  Olcott — a  delegate  from  New 
York,  who  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  some  Roman  dignitary  here — 
went  to  call  on  the  Roman  Bishop 
with  Dr.  Mott  before  the  Congress 
assembled,  he  found  that  gentleman 
very  much  disturbed  on  account  of  re¬ 
ports  that  had  come  to  him  from  the 
United  States.  I  understood  that  he 
was  much  relieved  when  assured  that 
the  Congress  had  no  intention  of  as¬ 
sailing  the  Roman  Church. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  not  only  that  the  results  of  the 
Congress  will  be  of  positive  benefit  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
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various  boards  in  Latin-America  and 
to  the  Roman  Church  there,  but  also 
and  inevitably  that  it  will  help  to¬ 
wards  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  both  there  and  here. 

Four  definite  practical  results  seem 
reasonably  assured. 

1.  The  careful  and  conscientious 
work  that  was  done  in  preparing  the 
reports  of  the  several  commissions, 
produced  the  most  complete  and  trust¬ 
worthy  statement  of  conditions  in 
Latin-America  that  has  ever  ajjpeared. 
These  are  to  be  published,  and  will 
probably  be  out  by  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2.  It  may  be  said  with  safety  that 
hereafter  none  will  go  into  Latin- 
America  with  the  idea  that  God’s 
Kingdom  can  be  advanced  by  denun¬ 
ciation  of  others. 

3.  It  was  made  so  clear  that  none 
but  the  best  can  be  of  any  use  in 
Latin-America  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
incompetent  or  untrained  persons  will 
be  sent  there. 

4.  The  work  done  by  all  concerned 
may  be  expected  to  go  forward  under 
a  well-defined  policy,  based  on  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge,  and  the  work  of  each 
will  be  strengthened  by  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  and  mutual  assistance. 

At  its  last  session  the  Congress  ex¬ 
pressed.  without  dissenting  voice,  its 
judgment  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  in  Latin-America  will  be  served 
if  the  small  committee  already  exist¬ 
ing,  which  for  several  years  has 
labored  to  bring  the  needs  of  Latin- 
America  to  the  attention  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  enlarged.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  committee  shall  be 
advisory,  as  it  were,  a  general  board 
of  promotion.  The  particular  duties 
laid  upon  it  will  involve  providing 
suitable  literature,  help  towards  the 
advancement  of  education  and  of 
social  righteousness.  It  will  also  keep 
in  view  the  question  as  to  when  and 
where  co-operation  is  desirable  and 


practicable.  This  committee  will  be 
expected  to  bring  to  the  various 
boards  doing  work  in  Latin-America 
such  recommendations  as  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  situation  and  conference 
with  the  workers  convince  them  will 
make  for  the  advantage  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

I  had  but  one  regret  with  regard  to 
the  Congress,  and  it  became  more 
acute  as  the  discussions  proceeded.  I 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  full  dele¬ 
gation,  representing,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  mind  of  the  Church.  Those 
whom  the  Board  invited  to  attend  the 
Congress  on  its  behalf  rendered  serv¬ 
ice  the  value  of  which  I  do  not  believe 
can  be  measured,  but  more  than  once 
the  discussion  would  have  been  en¬ 
riched  and  the  outlook  expanded  if 
the  Congress  could  have  had  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  certain  people  who  I  had  hoped 
might  be  present. 

I  came  away  wishing  that  many 
others  could  have  shared  this  experi¬ 
ence  with  me.  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  found  that  their  opinion  that 
this  Church  can  render  positive  serv¬ 
ice,  not  only  to  the  people  in  Latin- 
America  but  to  the  Church  there,  had 
grown  into  a  conviction  that  the 
American  Church  will  be  derelict  if 
it  does  not  respond  generously  to  the 
appeal  which  those  countries  make  to 
us  for  our  assistance.  Other  boards 
called  Protestant  are  doing  and  will 
render  increasingly  valuable  service 
throughout  Latin-America,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  their 
work  will  be  made  more  efifective,  as 
it  will  be  of  more  permanent  value,  if 
the  Church  is  present  there  in 
strength.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  this  Church  ought  to  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  interpreter  and  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  people  who  lay 
their  chief  emphasis  on  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free, 
and  the  ancient  Church  which,  for 
whatever  cause,  does  not  seem  to 
sympathize  with  the  awakening  which 
is  the  fruit  of  its  own  sowing. 


THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 


WHAT  can  I  spare?]’  we  say. 

“Ah  !  this  and  this 
From  mine  array 
I  am  not  like  to  miss; 

And  here  are  crumbs  to  feed  some 
hungry  one ; 

They  do  but  grow  a  cumbrance  on 
my  shelf.” 

And  yet  one  reads,  “Our  Father  gave 
His  Son— 

Our  Master  gave  Himself.” 


“And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Me.” 

THANKSGIVINGS 

E  thank  Thee — 

For  the  opportunities  offered 
us  by  this  holy  season  for  growth 
in  grace  and  power. 

For  the  encouragement  which  comes 
from  the  increasing  missionary  gifts 
of  thy  Church.  (Page  247.) 

For  the  awakening  of  the  Church 
to  the  need  of  making  provision  for 
those  who  have  served  her  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  (Page  248.) 

For  the  interest  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  nation-wide  conventions  of  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  Missionary  Movement.  (Page 

251.) 

For  the  strong  men  among  the  native 
races  in  distant  lands  who  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ministry.  (Pages  279 
and  280.) 

❖ 

INTERCESSIONS 
E  pray  Thee — 

To  bless  the  efforts  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  in  making  their  offer¬ 
ings  at  this  time  for  the  extension  of 
thy  Kingdom. 

To  guide  the  Emperor  of  Japan  as 
his  ancient  nation  faces  the  new  day, 
and  lead  him  and  it  into  the  allegiance 
of  Christ.  (Page  255.) 

To  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the 
troubled  land  of  Mexico,  that  thy 
Church  there  may  joyfully  serve  thee 
in  all  godly  quietness.  (Page  260.) 

So  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
conscience  of  thy  Church  that  none  who 


seek  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shall  fail 
to  find  it.  (Page  272.) 

So  to  overrule  the  political  and  social 
movements  in  China  that  they  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  good  of  its  people  and 
the  upbuilding  of  thy  Kingdom.  (Page 
249.) 

To  move  the  hearts  of  many  to  con¬ 
secrate,  as  a  special  thank-offering,  one 
day's  income  to  thy  world-wide  service. 
(Page  249.) 

❖ 

PRAYERS 
For  Lent 

OLORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  who 
didst  say  to  thine  apostles : 
“Come  ye  apart  into  a  desert 
place  and  rest  awhile” ;  may  we  so  seek 
Thee,  whom  our  souls  desire  to  love, 
that  we  may  both  find  Thee  and  be 
found  of  Thee.  And  grant  that  Thy 
word  may  lead  us  onward,  through  the 
toils  of  our  pilgrimage,  to  that  rest 
which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God ; 
where,  nevertheless,  they  rest  not  day 
nor  night  from  Thy  perfect  service, 
who  art,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Avicn. 

❖ 

For  Peace  in  the  Church 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  Who 
saidst  unto  thine  apostles : 
Peace,  I  leave  with  you,  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you.  Regard  not  our 
sins,  but  the  faith  of  Thy  Church,  and 
grant  Her  that  peace  and  unity  which 
is  agreeable  to  Thy  will ;  Who  livest 
and  reignest  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
Atucn. 

❖ 

For  Generous  Giving 

0  HEAVENLY  FATHER,  who 
openest  Thy  hand  and  fiUest 
all  things  living  with  plenteous¬ 
ness;  we  glorify  Thy  holy  name  for 
Thy  loving  care  of  us,  thine  unworthy 
children.  May  a  grateful  sense  of  Thy 
mercy  and  pity  move  us  to  love  Thee 
truly,  and  to  offer  generously  for  the 
service  of  Thy  Kingdom  the  earthly 
treasures  which  Thou  hast  committed 
to  our  hands;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Arnett. 
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THE  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  Judson  Swift,  D.D, 
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THE  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  SESSION  AT  THE  HOTEL  TIVOLI,  PANAMA 


HE  much-talked  of  and  writ- 
ten-about  Panama  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  come  and  gone.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  and  results  will  abide 
as  the  everlasting  hills.  There 
were  between  three  and  four 
hundred  delegates  present  representing  all  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  also 
Great  Britain  and  Europe.  The  purpose/was 
to  consider  the  religious,  moral  and  spiritual 
needs  of  Latin  America,  and  to  promote  plans 
for  bringing  into  service  by  means  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  religious  forces  of  the  two  continents. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  religious  gath¬ 
ering  ever  held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  invitation  was  broad  and  far-reaching,  in¬ 
cluding  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  who 
were  interested  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
South  American  republics.  The  delegates  were 
representative  men  and  women  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards  and  the  mission  fields.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  so  fine  a  body  of  Christian  workers 
been  brought  together.  Across  their  coun¬ 
tenances  was  written  consecration,  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  firm  resolve. 

Senor  Le  Fevre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  made  the  address 
of  welcome.  He  was  received  with  hearty  ap¬ 
plause.  saying,  among  other  things,  “I  desire 
to  express  the  deep  appreciation  I  feel  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  kind 
reception.  It  is  my  desire  to  return  this  com¬ 
pliment  in  the  most  hearty  manner,  not  because 
of  the  formalities  of  etiquette,  but  because  I 
wish  with  all  sincerity  to  contribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  meetings  like  these  which  bring  to  my 
country  elements  of  the  highest  civilization,  to 
which  all  good  citizens  aspire.” 


Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee,  whose  strong  personality  was 
constantly  manifest  throughout  the  Congress, 
responded  to  the  address  of  welcome.  He 
spoke  of  the  comprehensive  and  representative 
character  of  the  Congress,  and  said,  “We  are 
looking  at  the  whole  of  this  great  hemisphere ; 
we  are  taking  into  account  the  whole  need,  the 
whole  possibilities  and  the  whole  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
from  this  date  there  will  begin  a  new  era  in 
the  Christianity  of  Latin  America  and  North 
America  as  well.”  He  also  expected  a  more 
scientific  method  to  emerge,  and  a  profounder 
unity  of  the  Christian  forces  in  both  continents. 
He  further  said,  “What  we  need  also  in  this 
day  is  what  the  French  speak  of  in  the  present 
world  war  as  grand  strategy;  that  is,  strategy 
which  takes  in  the  whole  map ;  I  mean  the  strat¬ 
egy  that  seeks  to  make  the  most  of  our  compar¬ 
atively  meagre  forces  as  we  face  a  clamant  and 
urgent  need.” 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Congress.  In  his  address  on  “Our  Atti¬ 
tude  and  Spirit”  he  struck  the  keynote  which 
was  held  throughout  the  Congress.  As  al¬ 
ways,  he  was  deeply  spiritual  in  interpreting  the 
purpose  that  had  assembled  the  delegates.  It 
was  “to  bring  some  sweet  word  from  our  dear 
Lord,”  a  phrase  uttered  by  a  Filipino  teacher 
when  Dr.  Speer  and  some  of  his  traveling  com¬ 
panions  were  expected  to  address  a  certain 
school  in  the  Philippines.  He  said  in  part : 

“As  we  come  together  in  this  congregation,  it 
is  with  the  assurance  resting  on  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  gather  in  unity  of  heart  and  with 
one  single  controlling  aim.  There  is  not  one  of 
us  who  has  any  other  desire  in  his  life  than  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  our  one  great  longing  is 


to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  in  all  of  our 
American  nations,  and  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  world.  Our  attitude  would 
be  an  imperfect  one,  and  so  far  not  truly  a 
Christian  one  unless  in  all  the  days  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  we  abide  in  Jesus  Christ — here  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions,  alone  and  wheresoever  we  may  go.” 

Continuing,  Dr.  Speer  said,  “We  may  not 
evade  the  question  of  our  attitude  toward  what 
we  regard  as  error  and  falsehood.  We  must 
hate  the  false  and  love  the  true.  We  need  to 
walk  in  love,  and  very  tremulously.  More¬ 
over,  we  need  a  spirit  of  energy  which  ‘works 
the  works  of  Him  while  it  is  day,’  and  the  spirit 
of  expectation,  which  does  not  limit  our  faith 
in  what  our  God  can  do.  We  must  be  stripped 
of  all  selfishness.”  He  referred  to  the  last 
birthday  message  of  David  Livingston  recorded 
in  his  diary,  “Oh,  divine  love,  I  have  not  loved 
Thee  deeply,  richly,  tenderly  enough.  We  have 
not  been  equal  to  our  work  because  we  have 
been  deficient  in  our  love.”  At  the  cjose  of  this 
unusual  address  there  came  upon  the  audience 
the  desire  and  experience  of  silent  prayer. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress  was  taken  up 
on  Friday  morning,  February  ii.  The  commis¬ 
sions  or  reports  presented  for  discussion 
were  as  follows:  (i)  Survey  and  Occupa¬ 
tion,  (2)  Message  and  Method,  (3)  Education, 
(4)  Literature,  (5)  Women’s  Work,  (6)  The 
Church  in  the  Field,  (7)  The  Home  Base,  (8) 
Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  on  “Survey  and 
Occupation”  brought  into  the  full  light  the  al¬ 
most  startling  religious  and  moral  needs  ot 
Latin  America.  It  showed  eighty  millions  ot 
people  long  neglected  so  far  as  having  received 
the  plain  and  simple  Gospel  Message  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners !  The 
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moral  resultant  has  been  a  minimum.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  set  forth  in  the  following  words  taken 
from  the  report : 

“The  decline  of  faith  is  proceeding  co-ex- 
tensively  with  modern  education  among  both 
men  and  women  of  every  social  rank.  The 
resident  forces  able  to  check  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  arresting  the  spread  of  free  learning  are 
negligible.  Several  millions  of  savage  or  semi- 
civilized  Indians  are  without  any  contact  with 
vital  Christianity  or  its  representatives.  Vastly 
larger  numbers  of  neglected  classes  of  popula  • 
tion  are  in  a  state  nominally  Christian  but  rela¬ 
tively  pagan.  They  remain  grossly  supersti¬ 
tious  and  in  stagnation  spiritually  without  the 
vital  forces  of  Christianity  visibly  working 
among  them  for  moral  transformation  and  for 
social  uplift.  Thus  far  the  Church,  outside  the 
limited  evangelical  Churches,  maintains  indif¬ 
ference  toward  movements  for  moral  reform 
and  openly  or  secretly  opposes  those  calculated 
to  further  social  justice.” 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses  were 
made  by  the  missionaries  from  Latin  America 
representing  the  Evangelical  Mission  Boards. 

“Message  and  Method” 

The  report  on  “Message  and  Method”  had 
to  do  with  carrying  the  true  Gospel  to  the  many 
millions  sitting  in  darkness.  The  discussions 
covered  the  distinctive  aim  in  Christian 
work;  how  to  reach  the  educated  classes  and 
the  masses  of  the  people;  what  should  be  the 
main  trend  of  teaching  and  the  tone  of  appeal 
of  the  Christian  workers,  etc. 

Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham,  of  New  York  City, 
clarified  the  situation  by  urging  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  upon  Christ’s  redeeming  love. 
He  said,  “I  would  bring  to  my  hearers  a  Christ 
who  is  not  only  a  God,  but  a  God-man  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  and  tempted 
in  all  things  as  we  are.  I  would  seek  to  be 
evangelical  rather  than  Protestant,  would  trust 
the  clear  light  of  my  positive,  constructive  Bib¬ 
lical  statement  to  supplant  the  wrong  idea  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  function  of  light  to  shine  away 
the  darkness.” 

In  speaking  of  the  Roman  Church  the  report 
frankly  stated,  “Its  moral  life  is  weak  and  its 
spiritual  witness  faint.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
giving  the  {People  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  nor  the  social  uplift  which  they  need.  It  is 
weighted  with  medisevalism  and  other  non- 
Christian  accretions.  Its  propaganda  has  by  no 
means  issued  in  a  Christian  Latin  America.  Its 
emphasis  is  on  dogma  and  ritual,  while  it  is 
silent  on  the  severe  ethical  demands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  It  must  bear  the  responsibility 
of  what  Lord  Bryce  calls  Latin  America’s 
‘grave  misfortune’ — ‘absence  of  a  religious 
foundation  for  thought  and  conduct.’  ” 

The  report  on  “Education”  took  under  con¬ 
sideration  government  schools  and  universities 
and  the  schools  and  colleges  established  bv  the 
Evangelical  Mission  Boards,  also  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  theological  education  for  students^ 
and  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  it  asked  how 


can  higher  efficiency  in  Christian  educatioi;  be 
realized ;  what  is  the  greatest  weakness  in  our 
education  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
religious  results,  and  so  on. 

The  Question  of  Christian  Literature 

Commission  Number  Four  discussed  the  all- 
important  subject  of  a  greatly  increased  supply 
of  Christian  literature ;  inquired  what  can  be 
done  to  raise  up  able  writers  both  among  Latin 
Americans  and  missionaries ;  how  best  can 
there  be  prepared  the  suitable  literature  so  urg¬ 
ently  needed — first,  for  the  educated  classes 
who  do  not  accept  the  Christian  position ;  sec¬ 
ond,  for  less  educated  non-evangelicals ;  third, 
for  the  building  up  of  evangelical  Church  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and,  fourth,  for  the  training  of  ministers 
and  other  Christian  workers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  work  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  in  this  line  of  service 
was  very  generally  appreciated.  The  fact 
that  this  Society  has  published  a  grand  total  of 
14,748,588  copies  of  volumes,  tracts  and  leaflets 
and  periodicals,  including  126,000  hymnals  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  at  a 
total  value  of  $633,546,  is  most  encouraging. 

A  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  has 
been  appointed  by  the  larger  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  for  Latin  America,  which  will  give 
serious  consideration  and  seek  by  practical 
measures  to  greatly  increase  the  output  of 
Christian  literature  to  meet  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand. 

The  Commission  on  Women’s  Work  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  the  question,  how  may  Chris¬ 
tian  ideals  and  the  Christian  spirit  most  pro¬ 
foundly  and  extensively  influence  home  life;  in 
what  ways  can  the  present  methods  of  education 
of  women  in  Latin  America  as  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Missionary  Agencies  be  im¬ 
proved  so  as  to  make  them  contribute  more 
effectively,  first,  to  the  home  and  community; 
second,  to  national  aspirations  and  ideals ;  and, 
third,  to  the  developing  Church? 

“The  Church  in  the  Field" 

Commission  Number  Six  discussed  the 
Church  in  the  Field,  setting  forth  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  establishing  living  Churches  seeking  to 
secure  the  open  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  Saviour ;  what  is  meant  by  a  self-support¬ 
ing  Church;  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Churches 
in  the  field ;  how  can  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  be  made  more  ef¬ 
fective  as  evangelical  agencies. 

The  Commission  on  the  Home  Base  dealt 
with  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  realizing  the 
present  situation  in  Latin  America ;  how  to 
meet  the  almost  unprecedented  needs ;  the  vital 
secret  of  an  adequate  offering  of  our  lives  for 
missionary  service  in  Latin  America ;  how  to 
influence  the  clergy  at  the  Home  Base  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  with  conviction  and  self-denial 
to  promote  the  missionary  task  of  the  Churches 
in  Latin  America ;  how  to  increase  the  mission¬ 
ary  gifts  of  individual  Christians  and  also  the 
Churches  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  make 
the  missionary  work  an  ever-increasing  success 
in  Latin  America. 

A  Marked  Spirit  of  Christian  Unity 

The  Eighth  Commission  had  to  do  with  the 
Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity.  It 
was  possibly  never  more  deeply  felt  that  a 
united  Protestantism  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  solid  impact  upon  those  outside  of  the 
Evangelical  Missions  and  Churches.  Through¬ 
out  the  Congress  denominationalism  was  with¬ 
out  emphasis,  the  delegates  feeling  that  they 
should  engage  in  their  work  as  Christians  and 
ambassadors  of  Christ  rather  than  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  particular  denomination.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  the  perfect  unity  with  which  all  the 
discussions  were  carried  forward,  the  one 
thought  being,  how  can  we  as  a  united  force 
realize  the  largest  results  in  extending  the 


Kingdom  of  Christ.  A  readiness  to  co-operate 
in  educational  work,  in  the  providing  of  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  and,  indeed,  in  all  phases  of  the 
work,  was  everywhere  present. 

The  Evangelical  Churches  and, Mission  Sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  Pan¬ 
ama  City  were  occupied  by  the  delegates  on  the 
two  Sundays  that  obtained  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Congress. 

The  results  and  influence  of  the  Congress  will 
be  emphasized  and  extended  by  the  “Regional 
Conferences”  held  in  Havana,  Porto  Rico, 
Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
this  spring  and  in  Mexico  City  during  the  com¬ 
ing  autumn. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  most  emphatically  a  working  Con¬ 
gress  ;  never  did  men  and  women  assemble 
with  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance 
and  greatness  of  the  task  they  had  in  hand, 
nor  give  themselves  to  its  performance  with  a 
greater  self-abandonment  and  consecration. 
There  was  continually  apparent  the  willingness 
to  lose  one’s  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  also  a  Congress  of  Faith  and  Hope. 
Every  member  present  was  conscious  of  the 
quickening  of  his  spiritual  life  and  felt  the  as¬ 
surance  of  final  victory. 

It  was  moreover  a  Congress  of  Deep  and 
Earnest  Prayer,  also  Spiritual  Uplift.  At  every 
morning  session  the  half-hour  from  ii  to  11.30 
was  spent  in  devotion,  and  some  of  the  most 
spiritually  minded  of  the  delegates  were  asked 
to  lead  the  devotional  services.  Again  and 
again  we  seemed  to  be  carried  to  the  Upper 
Room,  where  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  prayed 
and  waited  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  all  of  His  fulness  and  power.  Passing  out 
from  these  heavenly  places,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  that  no  task  was  too  large,  no  diffi¬ 
culties  too  great,  to  be  performed  and  over¬ 
come,  helpless  ourselves,  but  able  to  “do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengrhenetli  us.’’ 

The  closing  service  on  Saturday  afternoon 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  shared  its 
blessings.  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  of  New 
York,  preached  the  sermon.  At  the  dose  fol¬ 
lowed  a  brief  devotional  service  and  over  all 
came  the  hush  of  silent  prayer.  All  were  con¬ 
scious  that  the  Congress  was  ending ;  heart  re¬ 
sponded  to  heart  in  both  interest  and  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  a  real  halo  of  the  Divine  Presence  filled 
the  room.  Never  were  a  company  of  Christ’s 
followers  more  conscious  of  the  Divine  lead¬ 
ing  and  power.  The  final  hand-shaking  and 
messages  of  “God  bless  you  and  speed  you  on 
your  way”  were  everywhere  audible.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  returned  to  their  respective  fields 
with  a  new  and  mighty  inspiration ;  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  delegates  from  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  which  they  represented  began  their  home¬ 
ward  journey,  thanking  God  for  what  their 
eyes  had  seen  and  their  ears  had  heard. 

K 

The  Call  of  To-day 

BY  THOMAS  CURTIS  CLARK 
It  is  easy  lo  dream  of  the  mighly  deed 
IVe  shall  do  in  the  years  to  come; 

IVe  shall  scan  n»t</i  care  the  great  tuorld’s  need. 
And  then,  if  roe  must,  roe  roill  gladly  bleed. 

That  rorong  may  be  righted!  But,  brother,  say. 
Have  you  spoken  a  helpful  loord  to-day? 

It  is  easy  to  tell  horo  our  sad  hearb  bum 
When  roe  think  of  the  great  roorld's  rooe; 

And  roe  sigh  as  roe  say  roe  roould  gladly  (urn 
From  fortune  and  fame;  all  joys  roe  roou\d  spurn 
To  die  for  the  helpless!  But,  brother,  say. 
Have  you  aided  the  needy  roho  sought  you  to-day? 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  far-aroay 
With  zest,  and  a  sroelling  heart; 

But  oh!  rohen  a  call  comes  to  act  to-day 
Toroard  a  felloro  man  in  a  tender  luaij, 

Horo  roe  falter  and  fail!  O  brother,  say, 

Will  you  fruitlessly  dream,  and  despise  to-day? 


THE  HOTEL  TIVOLI,  WHERE  THE  CONGRESS  MET 

The  Panama  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  Latin  America 

BY  KOUERT  E.  SPEER,  NEW  YORK 
Cliairman  of  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 


HE  Congress  on  Chris¬ 
tian  W  ork  in  Latin 
America  was  called 
by  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  in 
Latin  American  lands.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  grew  out  of  a  conference  on 
work  in  these  lands  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Annual 
Conference  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Foreign  Mission  Boards  in  New 
York  City  in  March,  1913.  That 
Conference  appointed  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  afterward  enlarged 
to  embrace  representatives  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  missionary 
organizations  carrying  on  work  in 
Latin  America.  This  enlarged  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  of  the 
Foreign  I\Iissions  Conference  plan¬ 


ned  and  carried  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Panama. 

There  were  present  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  304  delegates  and  official  visi¬ 
tors  from  twenty-one  different  na¬ 
tions.  and  in  addition  177  visitors 
from  Panama.  Of  the  304  delegates 
and  visitors  from  abroad  145  were 
from  the  Latin-American  nations 
and  159  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  delegates  from  Latin 
America  included  not  only  mission¬ 
aries  but  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  ^Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina.  and  Chile.  From  Mexico  came 
Sr.  P.  Flores  Valderrama,  the  head 
of  the  great  mission  schools  in 
Puebla.  Sr.  Alejandro  Trevino  and 
Sr.  Leandro  Garza  Mora  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  Sr.  Fucario  M.  Sein,  now  of 
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Los  Angeles,  Sr.  G.  Ruiz  of  Mata- 
inoras,  Sr.  Jose  Coffin  of  Paraiso, 
and  Srta.  Juana  Palacios  of  Mexico 
City.  Professor  Andres  Osuna  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Literature,  but  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
r'ederal  District  of  Mexico  under 
the  new  government  kept  him  at 
home.  From  Chile,  Roberto  El- 
phick  and  Efrain  Martinez,  from 
Argentina  F.  A.  Barroeteveha  and 
Srta.  Elisa  Cortes,  and  from  Brazil, 
Alvaro  Reis  of  Rio,  Eduardo  Pereira 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Erasmo  Braga  of 
Campinas  were  among  the  Latin 
American  leaders  who  came. 

The  seven  -  minute  rule  for 
speeches  in  the  discussion  of  the 
commission  reports  was  no  terror  to 
these  speakers.  Some  had  predicted 
that  the  Latin  Americans  would  not 
be  able  to  get  under  way  under  any 
such  rule.  On  the  other  hand  their 
speeches  were  quite  as  crisp  and 
succinct  as  those  of  our  English 
speaking  delegates  and  often  they 
rounded  out  their  admirable  state¬ 
ments  before  the  time  warning  was 
given.  All  present  came  away  with 
a  deeper  admiration  and  affection 
than  ever  for  the  earnest  men  and 
women  who  have  been  raised  up  to 
lead  the  forces  of  the  churches  in 
these  Latin  American  nations. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  both  opportune.  The 
war  in  Europe  kept  away  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  France  who  might  otherwise 
have  come  and  there  was  great  loss 
in  this,  but  there  were  men  present 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  South  American  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union,  the  Wesleyan  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  from  the  Anglican 


Ciuirch  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
very  shadow  of  the  war  drew  closer 
together  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  which  are  at  peace.  It  would 
have  been  unfortunate  to  delay 
longer  a  meeting  of  Christian  men 
and  women  from  all  these  Western 
nations  to  construe  in  religious 
terms  the  problems  of  international 
relationship  which  it  would  be  a 
calamity  to  conceive  merely  in  their 
commercial  and  political  aspects. 

Panama,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
the  ideal  place  for  the  gathering.  Its 
central  accessibility  drew  more  dele¬ 
gates  than  could  have  come  to  any 
other  place.  Its  great  engineering 
and  sanitary  achievements  were  an 
attraction  and  a  deeply  profitable 
lesson  to  all,  especially  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  South,  while  its 
social  and  religious  institutions  and 
atmosphere  gave  the  delegates  from 
the  North  an  idea  of  general 
conditions  in  many  of  the  Latin 
American  lands  and  supplied  a  new 
background  to  all  their  thought  on 
missionary  work.  Two  single  facts 
will  suffice  for  illustration:  one,  the 
almost  complete  emptiness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Panama 
City  at  Sunday  Mass;  the  other,  the 
weekly  Sunday  morning  lottery 
drawing  in  the  Bishop’s^  residence, 
furnishing  him  a  weekly  subsidy  and 
spreading  among  the  people  its 
morally  demoralizing  and  economic¬ 
ally  ruinous  influence. 

The  unbounded  hospitality  of  the 
Zone  entertained  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  but  most  of  them  were  housed 
in  the  Tivoli  Hotel  in  Ancon.  Here 
also  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
large  ball  room.  Living  together 
for  tlie  ten  days  of  the  Congress 
the  delegates  became  one  great 
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family,  and  it  was  with  positive 
pain  that  they  separated  at  the  close. 

The  Congress  opened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  P'ebruary  loth,  and 
closed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  19th.  There  were  some  who 
predicted  that  it  would  be  inhos¬ 
pitably  received  in  Panama.  On  the 
other  hand  The  Star  and  Herald, 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Panama, 
welcomed  the  Congress  with  this 
interesting  editorial: 

"The  religious  conference  now  in 
session  here  will  probably  not  settle 
anything.  It  may  be  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  it.  Various  councils, 
such  as  those  at  Constance,  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg  and  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
tried  to  settle  matters,  but  the  world 
promptly  divided  over  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  got  up  the  disputes  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  Even  the  first 
great  conference  in  Judea,  where  it 
was  decided  to  institute  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  socialism,  and  to  have 
all  things  in  common,  indirectly 
led  to  the  sharp  practise  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
credited  the  socialistic  movement 
ever  since.  Conferences  that  inspire 
and  inform  are  safer  than  those 
that  try  to  settle  and  decide.  Al¬ 
most  anything  may  be  decided  by  a 
conference  except  religion.  No  doubt 
this  Congress  is  of  the  mind  that 
war  is  deplorable,  but  it  will  not 
stop  the  war.  It  would  like  to  unite 
Christians,  but  the  most  it  can  do 
is  to  endorse  the  sentiment.  It  may 
even  believe  in  more  progress  for 
Panama,  but  will  probably  be  too 
polite  to  say  so. 

"But  it  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 
Good  men  getting  together  make 
the  other  sort  feel  lonesome.  They 
also  make  each  other  feel  stronger. 


They  are  a  strong  and  distinguished 
looking  body  of  men,  and  they  may 
show  some  of  us  that  Christians 
are  still  very  much  alive,  even  if  we 
grow  pessimistic  over  present-day 
conditions.  Panama  is  to  be  more 
and  more  a  convention  city,  and  we 
welcome  a  good  start.  Contact 
often  smoothes  off  bristles.  The  more 
the  Americans  know  each  other,  the 
more  they  will  probably  like  each 
other,  for  continents  have  likeable 
qualities.  Let  us  find  them.  Let  us 
seek  out  in  one  another  those  char¬ 
acteristics  which  contribute  to  good 
understanding  and  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation.  We  welcome  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  trust  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  stay,  and  take  home  with  them 
a  feeling  that  Panama  is  worth  their 
while,  and  that  they  will  do  all  they 
can  at  home  to  help  their  young 
sister  republic  to  realize  the  best 
ideals  as  time  goes  on.” 

The  Address  of  Welcome 

And  at  the  first  Tuesday  evening 
session  Sr.  Le  Fevre,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affiairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  made  this  official  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome: 

"Impelled  by  a  deep  feeling  of 
cordiality  and  good  will,  I  come  to 
welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Panamanian  government  at  this 
opening  session  of  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  in  Latin  America. 

"I  desire  to  express  the  deep 
appreciation  I  feel  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  kind 
reception.  It  is  my  desire  to  return 
this  compliment  in  the  most  worthy 
manner,  not  because  of  the  for¬ 
malities  of  etiquette,  but  because  I 
wish  with  all  sincerity  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  meetings  like  these 
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which  help  to  bring  to  my  country 
elements  of  the  highest  civilization 
to  which  all  good  citizens  aspire. 

“The  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  gives  ample  guaranty 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  As  a  proof 
of  this  and  because  our  government 
fervently  desires  to  create  a  feeling 
of  tolerance  in  the  Republic  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  and  to  proffer  a  genuine 
welcome,  altho  I  am  a  sincere  and 
devout  Catholic.  Let  me  impress 
upon  you  that  altho  the  Panama¬ 
nians  have  but  recently  gained  their 
independence  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  do  not  recognize  the  benefits 
brought  about  by  respecting  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  others. 

"You  have  chosen  the  most  pro¬ 
pitious  moment  for  your  noble  task. 
While  I  a:n  speaking,  violence  and 
fury  are  unchained  in  the  Old 
World,  destroying  everything  which 
they  meet  in  their  pathway.  This 
horrible  calamity  fills  us  with  terror. 
It  is  only  natural  that,  guided  by 
the  ideals  of  righteousness  preached 
by  Jesus  our  Lord,  we  the  peoples 
of  America  should  do  all  in  our 
power  not  only  to  keep  away  from 
strife  but  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace  among  those  who  are  at  war. 
We  must  also  show  that  in  our 
American  republics,  in  spite  of 
faults  and  deficiencies,  pacific  ideals 
flourish  better  than  in  monarchical 
countries.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts 
they  make  for  the  development  of 
civic  and  moral  education.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  religious  men 
everywhere  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  race,  should  take  part  in 
this  high  and  holy  mission  and  that 
you  have  come  here  impelled  by  this 
noble  purpose.  Your  purpose  is  to 


unify  the  moral  and  religious  forces 
of  America.  For  this  reason  and 
with  great  foresight  you  have 
selected  for  this  Congress  the  soil 
of  Panama  as  a  central  point  from 
which  its  influences  will  widely 
radiate. 

"We  appreciate  the  importance  of 
our  location  here,  and  since  we  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
human  interest  we  hold  our  coun¬ 
try  open  to  all  men  and  to  all  gen¬ 
erous  ideas.  Our  motto,  Pro  Mmidi 
Beneficio,  is  not  an  empty  phrase 
but  a  true  sentiment  of  our  people. 
With  all  the  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  due  to  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  as  this,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
saluting  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  Panama  and  wish 
for  you  all  success  in  your  mission.” 

This  tone  of  kindliness  prevailed 
throughout.  On  Sunday  evening  in¬ 
stead  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  the  Rector  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Panama 
invited  the  Congress  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Panama  to  the  Institute 
where  Dr.  Mott,  introduced  by  Sr. 
Andreve,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
made  an  address  on  “The  Religious 
Significance  of  the  World  War.’ 

On  all  such  occasions  the  Con¬ 
gress  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
and  appreciation.  It  left  behind  it 
not  unfriendliness  but  warm  good 
will.  The  correspondent  of  the  Nezv 
York  World  commented  on  this 
in  a  statement  in  the  Panama  News 
Letter. 

“The  Congress  on  Christian  work 
in  Latin  America  now  in  session  on 
the  Canal  Zone  has  already  achieved 
one  result  the  value  of  which  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  know 
Latin-American  character.  Panama- 
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Ilians  speak  of  the  men  delegates  as 
‘caballeros’  and  of  the  women  as 
‘muy  simpatica.’  Some  citizens  of 
the  United  States  could  and  have  lived 
among  the  Panamanians  and  other 
Latin  American  people  many  years 
without  earning  these  simple  but 
sincere  and  substantial  titles  to  per¬ 
sonal  standing.” 

The  Daily  Sessions 

The  week-day  sessions  of  the 
Congress  were  held  from  half-past- 
eight  to  half-past-eleven  and  from 
half-past-three  to  half-past-five.  Life 
on  the  Zone  begins  early  in  the 
morning.  The  sounds  of  industry 
allow  little  sleep  after  sunrise,  and 
it  seemed  well  to  begin  the  daily 
work  early  and  allow  a  long  rest 
time  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  half  hour 
after  eleven  the  day  sessions  were 
devoted  to  considering  the  reports 
of  the  Commissions.  These  had 
been  prepared  by  competent  com¬ 
missions  after  months  of  corres¬ 
pondence  and  investigation  and  had 
been  read  by  the  delegates  in  ad¬ 
vance.  They  proved  to  be  a  series 
of  valuable  documents,  embodying 
the  best  information  and  judgments 
which  have  ever  been  made  available 
on  the*  subjects  dealt  with.  Each 
Commission  presented  its  report  in 
a  full  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  had  the  right  to  close 
the  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  the  Con¬ 
gress  discussed  the  subject  in  seven- 
minute  speeches.  From  twenty  to 
fifty  speakers  were  heard  thus  each 
day  in  a  rapid  debate  which  was 
sustained  without  any  letting  down 
for  ten  days.  In  no  preceding  mis¬ 
sionary  congress  has  there  been  a 


better  set  of  discussions,  and  the 
last  da}'  instead  of  marking  a  re¬ 
laxation  lifted  the  gathering  to  the 
highest  level. 

Friday  was  devoted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Survey  and  Occupation. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Colton,  as  Chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  hours  speakers  from  all  the 
sections  of  Latin  America,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Mexico  and  going  south  to 
Argentina  and  returning  by  Brazil  to 
the  Guianas,  set  forth  such  a  vividly 
condensed  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  whole  Latin  American  world 
as  has  never  been  given  before.  We 
began  with  the  inner  conditions  of 
Mexico  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Butler  and 
Sr.  Garza  Mora  and  closed  with  a 
rapid  vision  of  Brazil  from  Sr.  Al¬ 
varo  Reis  and  of  the  Guianas  from 
Dr.  de  Schweinitz. 

In  the  afternoon  speakers  de¬ 
scribed  the  intellectual  and  racial 
stratification  of  Latin  America,  the 
large  body  of  “Intellectuals”  and 
students  who  have  outgrown  re¬ 
ligion,  the  mass  of  superstitious  peo¬ 
ple,  the  devoutly  religious  women, 
the  dead  weight  of  illiterates,  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indians,  and  then  the  Con¬ 
gress  turned  to  face  the  great 

problem  of  missionary  duty  and  of 
reenforcement  of  the  agencies  which 
are  seeking  to  aid  Latin  America 
in  coping  with  her  great  problems. 
How  much  is  involved  for  the  future 
appeared  as  the  possibilities  of  the 
nations  were  unfolded :  Colombia 
equaling  in  area  Germany  and 

France  and  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  Portugal  combined,  and  Peru 

equaling  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  And  the  latent  re¬ 

sources  are  not  material  only.  We 
were  told  of  Seward’s  statement 
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after  visiting  Mexico  that  Benito 
Juarez,  who  was  a  full-blooded 
Mexican  Indian,  was  the  greatest 
man  he  had  ever  met.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  that  he  had  known  Webster 
and  Clay  and  Calhoun.  “Neverthe¬ 
less,”  he  replied,  “I  have  nothing 
to  retract.” 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was 
given  to  "Message  and  Method/’ 
which  all  felt  would  prove  one  of 
the  most  difficult  themes  of  the 
Congress.  There  was,  however,  no 
report  which  commanded  more  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  It  was  presented  by 
Bishop  Brown,  of  Virginia,  for¬ 
merly  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil,  and  his 
gracious  spirit  and  a  noble  utterance 
of  Bishop  Oldham  lifted  the  dis¬ 
cussion  above  all  paltriness  and  con¬ 
troversy.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  represt, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Congress 
were  laid  aside  and  opportunity  was 
given  for  free,  spontaneous  debate. 
The  issue  justified  this  course.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  it  could  be  said 
that  everyone  who  had  desired  to 
speak  had  been  given  opportunity. 
While  each  individual  of  necessity 
spoke  according  to  his  own  nature, 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  united 
sentiment  that  the  one  way  to  serve 
Christ  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
was  by  the  loving  persuasion  of 
men  and  by  the  positive  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Truth. 

The  report  on  Education  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  Monday  by  President 
King  of  Oberlin  College.  Ex-presi¬ 
dent  MacLaren,  of  Mackenzie  Col¬ 
lege,  Brazil,  Professor  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Monroe  of  Columbia  University 
had  collaborated  with  President 


King  in  preparing  the  report  which 
is  probably  the  best  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  educational  problems  in 
Latin  America  which  can  be  found. 
The  existence  of  the  great  South 
American  universities,  older  than 
our  own,  was  a  surprize  to  many 
and  equally  so  the  energy  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  positivist  or  agnostic 
religious  attitude  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  leading  men.  If  we  need 
universities  which  stand  for  the 
Christian  view  in  the  United  States 
and  China  and  Japan,  do  we  not  need 
them  in  Latin  America?  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  believes  we  do  and 
is  building  up  a  university  in  Chile. 
There  is  need  of  many  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions,  both  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities.  “I  plead  for  one 
for  Mexico,”  said  Dr.  John  Howland. 
“If  only  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  invest  the  cost  of  one 
battleship  in  a  helpful  Christian 
university  in  each  Latin  American 
nation,  the  government  could  send 
its  battleships  to  the  scrap-heap.” 
“There  is  no  danger,”  said  Sr.  Val- 
derrama  of  Pueblo,  “of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  body  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  the  United  States  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  it,  but  it 
will  be  surer  not  to  come  if  the 
United  States  will  send  down  to 
Mexico  a  battalion,  not  of  soldiers 
but  of  Christian  teachers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

Monday  evening  and  Tuesday 
morning  were  devoted  to  Wo7nen‘s 
Work.  For  the  first  time  at  a  great 
missionary  conference  there  was  a 
distinct  Women’s  Commission.  Miss 
Bennett,  of  Kentucky,  was  its  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  report  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  admirable.  Two 
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Mexican  women,  Senorita  Palacios 
of  Mexico  City  and  Seiiorita  Elisa 
Cortes,  now  of  Buenos  Aires,  made 
valuable  contributions,  and  Miss 
Coope,  working  among  the  San  Bias 
Indians  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  Sehora  Monteverde 
of  Montevideo,  and  Miss  Florence 
Smith,  of  Chile,  and  other  women 
revealed  the  field  which  is  open  for 
sympathetic  service  with  and  among 
the  women  of  Latin  America. 

“They  tell  me,”  said  Miss  Coope, 
who  swept  in  like  a  sea  breeze, 
“that  I  have  no  results  just  because 
I  am  working  for  the  souls  of  these 
Indians.  ‘Well,’  I  say,  ‘what  do  you 
mean  by  results?’ 

“  ‘Oh,’  they  say,  ‘economic  and 
social  results.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  reply,  ‘when  I  came  to 
my  island  there  were  no  roads,  but 
only  paths  where  the  Indians  walked 
duck  fashion.  Now  there  are  wide 
roads  crossing  the  island  in  both 
directions  where  they  can  walk 
twelve  men  abreast.  Then  there  were 
eight  saloons,  now  there  are  none.’  ” 

The  conference  showed  itself  of 
one  mind  in  the  discussion  on 
Literature  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Dr.  Winton,  of  Nashville,  presented 
this  report  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commision,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andres  Osuna.  No  one 
doubted  that  here  was  one  field 
where  cooperation,  just  as  in  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  is  indispensable. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
“Preparation  of  Missionaries,”  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Sanders,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missionary  Preparation 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
opening  the  discussion. 


The  report  of  Commission  VIII 
on  Coof>crat{on  and  the  Promotion 
of  Unity  was  taken  up  on  Thursday 
to  give  time  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  of  its  proposals  before 
the  end  of  the  Congress  if  desired. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  presented 
the  report  and  I  think  only  one  dele¬ 
gate  raised  questions  as  to  the  fullest 
cooperation  among  the  missionaries 
and  churches  which  were  at  work  and 
he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  co¬ 
operation  in  principle.  Those  who 
were  present  agreed  that  never  be¬ 
fore  had  they  realized  more  clearly 
or  seen  others  realize  more  clearly 
the  need  of  working  together.  Love 
and  judgment  combined  to  press 
hearts  and  minds  into  accord. 

The  only  difficult  problem  was  the 
same  which  had  arisen  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “Method  and  Mes¬ 
sage,”  namely,  as  to  the  possibility 
of,  any  sympathetic  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  an  organization  in  its  work 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  sorrow¬ 
fully  recognized  that  any  such  co¬ 
operation  was  not  possible.  But  many 
testified  to  the  possibility  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  many  ways  with  earnest 
individuals.  The  presence  and  the 
address  of  Judge  Emilio  del  Toro  of 
Porto  Rico  provided  an  immediate  il¬ 
lustration.  After  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  liberty  and  of 
the  open  Bible  in  the  United  States 
Judge  del  Toro  went  on:  - 

"Latin  America  is  coming  out  into 
the  life  of  civilization  with  a  different 
lot.  The  seeds  of  Chrstianity  sown 
since  the  times  of  the  Colonizers  have 
produced  their  fruits,  and  wherever 
there  has  been  the  most  liberty  there 
its  mission  has  become  the  noblest 
in  practise.  On  the  boundaries  be- 
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Iween  Chile  and  Argentine,  two  of 
those  American  nations  of  Spanish 
origin  which  have  attained  the  high¬ 
est  civilization,  the  Christ  of  the 
Andes,  with  his  open  arms  a  symbol 
of  peace  and  love,  shows  to  the 
world  how  Christians  settle  their 
disputes.  Besides,  the  religious  life 
of  the  Spanish-American  countries 
has  been  characterized  by  the  almost 
absolute  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
church;  and  in  my  judgment  the  same 
beneficent  influence  which  Catholi¬ 
cism  has  exercised  in  the  development 
of  its  civilization  would  have  been 
greater  had  it  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
tend  face  to  face  from  the  earliest 
times  with  a  vigorous  Protestant 
movement. 

“Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  was,  in  my  native  island, 
Porto  Rico,  the  state  religion.  Among 
the  public  expenditures  those  for  wor¬ 
ship  were  conspicuous.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  clerg)'  extended  every¬ 
where.  And  what  was  the  result, 
after  four  centuries  of  abundant  op¬ 
portunities?  A  people  for  the  most 
part  indifferent  or  unbelieving. 

“There  took  place  a  change  of 
regime.  The  Church  was  separated 
from  the  State.  A  struggle  began 
under  the  protection  of  the  free 
institutions  of  North  America  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Islands ;  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Epis¬ 
copalians,  began  their  work.  Faint¬ 
hearted  Catholic  priests  accustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  special  privi¬ 
leges  described  the  ruin  of  their 
Church.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
spirit  of  the  North  entered  into  her 
and  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
freedom  gave  her  a  new  impetus. 
And  to-day,  separated  from  the  State, 
sustained  by  herself,  she  is  realizing 


a  tiobler  and  more  Christian  mission, 
than  in  the  times  when  her  power 
was  absolute. 

“Those  who  love  the  progress  of 
the  nations,  those  who  study  his¬ 
tory  dispassionately,  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
can  not  but  see  with  deep  sympathy 
that  the  Reformation  is  spreading, 
that  free  investigation  opens  broader 
horizons  to  the  human  spirit,  that 
Christianity  preached  and  interpreted  . 
by  all  disseminates  its  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  and  raises  the  level  of  society. 

“Porto  Rico  is  a  case  in  point  and 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  me  of  the 
results  which  will  be  obtained  in  all 
of  Latin  America  from  initiating  and 
sustaining  a  vigorous  and  altruistic 
Protestant  movement.  Not  only  will 
religious  feeling  grow ;  not  only  will 
Christianity  win  converts;  not  only 
will  more  pra3er  be  offered  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  by  many  men ;  not  only 
will  it  redound  in  good  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  itself,  but  the  influence 
of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  the 
Spanish-American  democracies  will 
be  greatly  multiplied.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  which  lives  in  us  which  is 
part  of  our  very  being  and  it  is  the 
heritage  received  from  our  ancestors. 
And  wherever  the  Reformation  goes, 
wherever  the  Protestant  minister  ac- 
compli.shes  his  mission,  there  it  will 
go,  there  that  heritage  of  so  many 
generations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
North  who  strove  for  the  freedom 
of  man  will  act  and  react.  In  his 
relations  with  the  community,  in  his 
judgments  on  public  affairs,  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  institutions,  in 
his  administration  of  charity,  in  his 
schools  and  hospitals,  in  his  ideas  of 
the  uplift  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  in  his  spirit  of 
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tolerance,  the  minister,  if  he  is  a 
legitimate  representative  of  Christian 
civilization,  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  people.” 

The  Church  in  the  Field  and  The 
Home  Base,  Commission  VI.  and 
VII.  reported  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  Bishop  Stuntz  of  Buenos  Aires 
presented  the  former,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Wade  Hicks,  of  the  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation  Movement,  the  latter.  The 
strength  and  absolute  independence 
of  some  of  the  churches  in  Brazil 
were  a  revelation  to  many,  and  its 
leaders  and  the  Latin  American 
leaders  from  other  lands  including 
Professor  Monteverde  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  who  was 
President  of  the  Congress,  deeply 
imprest  the  delegates  by  their  ability 
and  devotion.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  delegates  from  the  national 
churches  of  the  various  fields  filled  a 
place  and  made  a  contribution  at 
Panama  not  equalled  in  any  preceding 
missionary  gathering  either  on  the 
field  or  in  the  home  lands. 

Devotional  and  Popular  Addresses 

The  closing  half-hour  of  each 
morning  session  was  given  to  a  de¬ 
votional  address.  The  following  were 
the  themes  and  the  speakers : 

Friday. — “The  Preeminence  of  Christ,” 
by  Bishop  Arthur  S.  Lloyd. 
Saturday. — "The  Ministry  of  Interces¬ 
sion,”  by  Dr.  A.  McLean. 

Monday. — "Lessons  From  the  Early 
Christians,”  by  Prof.  William 
Adams  Brown. 

Tuesday. — "Reality  and  Religion,”  by 
President  Henry  C.  King. 
Wednesday. — “Christ’s  Vision  of  the 
Unity  of  All  Believers,”  by  Dr. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz. 

Thursday. — "The  Recovery  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Conception  of  God,”  by  Dr.  L. 
C.  Barnes. 


Friday. — “Secret  of  a  Mighty  Work  of 
God,”  by  Bishop  Lambuth. 

These  addresses  cut  deep  but  they 
healed  the  wounds  they  made.  And 
the  last  hour  of  the  Congress  on 
Saturday  afternoon  when  Dr.  George 
Alexander  spoke  on  “Jesus  Christ, 
the  Same  Yesterday,  To-day  and 
Forever,”  and  then  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  passed  together  into  the  holy 
place  of  prayer,. was  a  time  when  the 
actual  experience  of  unity  in  Christ 
transcended  all  talk  about  it,  and  for 
the  hour  at  least  fulfilled  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  there  the  great 
prayer  of  our  Lord. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  filled  with  addresses: 

Friday. — "The  Claims  of  Christ  on 
Thinking  Men,”  Professor  Erasmo 
Braga;  "The  Christian  Faith  in  an 
Age  of  Science,”  Bishop  F.  J.  Mc¬ 
Connell. 

Saturday. — “The  Care  and  Custody  of 
the  Scriptures,”  Dr.  John  Fox;  “The 
Power  of  the  Bible  in  the  Life  of 
Individuals  and  of  Nations,”  Rev.  A. 
R.  Stark. 

Sunday. — “The  Religious  Significance  of 
the  War,”  Dr.  John  R.  Mott. 
Monday. — "True  Leaders  the  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Need,”  Rev.  Eduardo  Carlos 
Pereira;  “The  Price  of  Leadership,” 
Bishop  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D. 
Tuesday. — “The  Importance  of  Work 
For  Women,”  Miss  Belle  H.  Ben¬ 
nett;  "Social  Work  Being  Done  By 
the  Women  of  Uruguay,”  Senora 
Anita  de  Monteverde;  “Women’s 
Work  in  Mexico,”  Mrs.  John  How¬ 
land.  “The  Women  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Miss'  Florence  E.  Smith;  "Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Women’s  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  World,”  Bishop  L.  L. 
Kinsolving. 

Wednesday. — "The  Principles  and  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Essential  to  Meet  the  Social 
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Needs  of  Oui*  Time,”  Judge  Emilio 
del  Toro  and  President  Charles  T. 
Paul. 

Thursday. — “The  Triumphs  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher; 
‘‘Conditions  in  Latin  America,” 
Bishop  L.  L.  Kinsolving. 

Friday. — ‘‘The  Vital  Power  of  Christian¬ 
ity — How  Realized  and  Maintained,” 
Rev.  Alvaro  Reis  and  Dr.  James  I. 
Vance. 

These  addresses  and  the  reports  of 
the  Commissions  and  the  discussions 
will  all  appear  in  the  reports  to  be 
published  at  once  in  three  volumes.* 

The  Congress  not  only  had  the 
heartiest  welcome  from  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  it  also  sought  to 
leave  a  blessing  behind.  Series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  in  Spanish  and 
English  were  held  in  the  cities,  at 
the  club  houses,  in  the  churches  and 
at  the  army  posts.  Ever}'where  there 
was  warm  response  to  the  simple  and 
loving  presentation  of  the  old  and 
ever  new  Gospel  of  life  and  joy  and 
power. 

There  was  a  deep  feeling  as  the 
Congress  drew  to  a  close  that  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  provide  for 
some  continuance  of  its  spirit  and  for 
practical  cooperation  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  in  such  ways  as  they 
could  much  more  effectively  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  already  in  existence  seemed  to  be 
the  proper  organ  to  use  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Without  dissenting  vote,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Congress  took  this 
action : 


•  (Two  dollars  a  set  if  ordered  immediately  from 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.)  A  popular  one-volume 
report,  by  Prof.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  address  for  one  dollar.  These  four 
volumes,  if  ordered  now,  can  be  secured  for  $2.75. 


The  members  of  the  Panama  Congress 
on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 
recommended; 

I.  That  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America  be  enlarged  and  re¬ 
constituted  so  as  to  consist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  An  American  and  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  mission  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin 
America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  various  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  mission  agencies  of  which  coopted 
members  at  least  one-half  shall  be 
delegates  in  attendance  upon  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

2.  A  European  Section  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  mission 
agency  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  which  is  sending 
and  maintaining  missionaries  in  Latin 
America,  and  of  a  number  of  coopted 
members  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
number  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  various  British  and  Conti¬ 
nental  mission  agencies. 

3.  Ex-OiJjcio  members  consisting  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
committee  or  council  representing  the 
missions  and  churches  of  each  country 
or  group  of  countries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

(Note:  It  is  understood  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  are  con¬ 
sultative  and  advisory,  not  legis¬ 
lative  and  mandatory.) 

II.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Section, 
and  also  of  the  European  Section. 

III.  That  the  American  and  European 
Sections  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
have  an  Executive  Committee  number¬ 
ing  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Section. 
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IV.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
each  Section  shall,  as  a  rule,  meet  once 
each  quarter  to  carry  out  the  general 
policy  and  instructions  of  the  Section. 

V.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  missionary  societies  with  work  in 
Latin  America  have  been  unable  to  be 
as  fully  represented  at  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress  as  would  have  been  the  case  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  perfecting  of 
their  part  of  the  organization  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  conditions  are,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  European  missionary  lead¬ 
ers,  favorable  for  such  action.  The  Con¬ 
gress  would,  however,  express  the  earn¬ 
est  hope  that  this  indispensable  cooper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  European  mis¬ 
sion  agencies'  may  be  developed  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

VI.  That  the  American  and  Canad¬ 
ian  Section  should,  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  cooperating  bodies,  take  steps 
promptly  to  give  effect  to  the  findings 
of  the  various  Commissions  in  the  light 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress,  so 
far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da  is  concerned. 

VII.  That  the  matter  of  ways  and 
means  of  common  action  between  the 
American  and  European  Sections  shall 
be  worked  out  after  the  European  Sec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  organized. 

VIII.  That  the  cx-officio  members 
representing  the  Latin  American  com¬ 
mittees  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  both  the  American  and 
European  Sections. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  25  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  Secretary 
of  this  Committee. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  series  of  deputation  and 


regional  conferences  which  grew  out 
of  it.  At  once  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  gathering  a  deputation  started 
for  Cuba  and  another  to  Porto  Rico  to 
hold  conferences  in  these  islands  to 
carry  to  them  the  lessons  and  spirit 
of  the  Congress  and  to  plan  the  most 
efficient  development  of  the  work.  A 
third  and  the  largest  deputation 
started  south  to  hold  conferences  in 
Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Conference  in 
Mexico,  rendered  impracticable  by 
present  conditions,  is  planned  for 
October. 

Already  the  Panama  Congress  has 
provided  an  object  lesson  of  love  and 
fairness  and  right  spirit  in  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  of  missions 
and  church  relationship.  It  has  pro¬ 
moted  friendship  and  has  added  to 
the  stock  of  interracial  good  will. 
It  has  led  to  a  new  interest  at  home 
in  Christian  work  in  Latin  America. 
It  has  brought  together  in  sympathy 
and  trust  and  common  purpose  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
North  and  South  America.  It  has 
breathed  new  courage  and  hope  into 
the  hearts  of  lonely  and  scattered 
workers.  It  has  led  to  a  clearer 
discernment  of  the  need  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  tasks  which  are  too  great 
for  us  to  compass  in  aloofness.  It 
has  sounded  a  call  to  a  fuller  fel¬ 
lowship  of  faith  and  race  and  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  not 
geography,  nor  political  sympathy,  nor 
commercial  interest,  nor  science,  nor 
trade,  but  only  Christ  can  ever  unite 
-  the  nations  of  the  North  and  South 
or  of  the  East  and  West. 


An  Open  Door  for  Russia 

A  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY  WHICH  MAY  NEVER  RETURN 

BY  A  FORMER  RESIDENT  IN  RUSSIA 


NE  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  countries  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  present 
war  is  undoubtedly 
Russia  —  a  land  of 
paradoxes.  After  cen¬ 
turies  of  spiritual  lethargy  Russia  is 
waking  up.  Never  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  have  such  fresh 
winds  blown  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Russia.  The  war  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  play  a  great  part  in  her 
moral  and  political  development,  and 
can  be  made  to  play  a  tremendous 
part  in  her  spiritual  development,  if 
American  Christians  desire  it. 

Russia  has  never  known  true  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience  and  religion.  Every 
Russian  has  been  bound  by  stringent 
laws  to  belong  to  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  State  Church.  He  might  be  an 
atheist  or  a  heathen  at  heart,  but 
the  Church  had  control  over  his  out¬ 
ward  allegiance.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  Church  and  wo  to  one 
who  dared  to  preach  to  his  neighbors 
the  pure  Gospel  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  priest.  He  would  be  ar¬ 
rested,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  judged, 
and  then,  as  the  child  of  wicked 
heresy,  would  be  deported  to  Siberia, 
or  kept  for  long  years  in  the  prison. 

On  April  17,  1905,  an  Imperial 
Manifesto  gave  a  partial  liberty  of 
religion.  Henceforth  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church,  at  his  own  choice 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
State  Church  and  become  a  member 


of  any  evangelical  body,  but  could 
not  become  a  Jew,  Mohammedan  or 
Heathen.  Meetings  of  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  were  now  permitted,  and,  with 
certain  restrictions,  chapels  could  be 
built.  For  a  few  years  things  seemed 
to  be  going  well.  Then,  with  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Stolypin,  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  once  more  became  narrow  and 
demanded  servitude  to  the  State 
Church.  Circulars  sent  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  limited  the 
liberties  granted  by  the  Czar. 

Limitations  to  Liberty 

In  quick  succession  the  following 
limitations  were  proclaimed  by  the 
government : 

The  right  to  open  evangelical  Sun¬ 
day-schools  for  instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  supprest. 

No  Gospel  meeting  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  a  signed  application 
by  twenty-five  members  of  the  same 
“Sect”  living  in  one  place.  This 
measure  was  devised  to  prevent  first 
of  all  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  new  places,  and  to  prevent  meet¬ 
ings  with  little  groups  of  evan¬ 
gelical  believers  all  over  the  Empire. 

Two  other  drastic  measures  were 
introduced  after  the  war  had  started. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Senate, 
every  “sectarian”  pastor  was  bound 
to  preach  in  his  own  church  exclus¬ 
ively — in  spite  of  rights,  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  former  Ministers  of 


